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Batse ASSOCIATION forthe ADVANCE- 
ENT of SCIENCE.—The yuxt MEETING will be 
— at LEEDS, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
1858, under the Presidency of RICHARD OWEN, M.D. 
iy ‘0.L..'V.P.R.8. 
The Reception Room will bein the Town Hall. 
Notices o! Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 
ciation, ya t whether or not the Author 
will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John 
Phillips, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Mag- 
a Bridge, Oxford ; or to the Rev. Thomas Hincks, Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., and W. Sykes Ward, Esq., Local Secretaries, Leeds. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S , General Treasurer. 
6, Queen: street-place, 
pper Thames-street, London. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The PRO- 

SPECTUS for the A d ing October 

1, 1858 (containing information = the S oeverall Departments of 

Theology, General Literature, Medicine, Applied Sciences, and 

Military Science, the School and the Evening Classes), is now 

ready, and will be sent on application to J. W. CunnincHam, 
Esq., King’s College, London, W.C. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ART 
Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L. 
M.A. F.R.S. &. 








During the SESSION 1858-59, which will COMMENCE on the 
4th of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.RS. &c. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S 
Natural Wistors. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Miniraloey-| By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S 


Geolony. By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
Applied Methanioe. By n Share Willis, M.A, F.R.S. 
Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F. RS. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tariee) is 30. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 


etic: 


mee 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of ee (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
at afee of lvl. for the term of three months. The same fee is 
Dr. Pere in ) Sotalluraical Laboratory, under the direction of 

ercy. Tickets to separate courses of Lectures are issued at 
, 11. 108., and 2l. each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India 
Us any’s service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting Mining Agents 
and Mauagers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 
oe Schoolmasters, ag ag and — ant 
the Lectures at red 

"His Royal High — the Prince of Wales has granted two Ex- 
hibislons, and others have also been established. 

* prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practicai Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 
TREN HAM _REEKS, Registrar. 


GCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 


COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, South 
Kousington. 


Rules for Admission to the Training School at South 
Kensington. 

This School is established for the rpose of training Art 
Masters and M meer for the United I Kingdom ; but general 
Students are admitted to the  aavestages of the School on pay- 
ment of commensurate fees. 1 order to encourage the Students 
oto hp proseoution of their elec the following regulations have 

m ad 

1, Gene = Students, so long as there is room, are admitted on 
payment of a fee of aL, for session of five months, for the day and 
evening—of 21. for weed half day—or of 2. for the evening. 
Sessions comtmenee on the 1st of March and the 1st of October, 
a vache ben Tet of. July and the 28th of February, respectively 
(s ospec 

2. General Students who have paid fees for the two Sessions are 
entitled, on passing the whole of the Second Grade Examinations, 
to an admission to their class for one year, f hal, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


The gy will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 2ist, for 
new Pupils. All the Boys must appear in their places without 
fail on W EDNESD. AY, the 22nd, at a quarter past Nine o’clock. 

sion is divided into three Terms, viz., from the 2lst of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 1st of August. 
The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 197., of which 6. is paid 
in —— in each he hours of attendance s are from . 
r past Nine to Three-quarters past Three ock. 
= a of Wednesdays and Saturdays are devoted ‘exclusively 
rawing. 

The subjects taught are—Benting, \ Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages—Ancient and English 
History— Geography Physical a Political Arithmetic and 
one kee; gs the Elements of Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
— hilosophy—Social Science, Gymnastics, Fencing, an 

alee 

Any Papil may omit Greek, or Greek and sea and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of Educati 

ere is a General Examination nik the Pupils at ‘the end of the 
Session, and the Prizes are then giv: 

At the end of each of the first owe terms, there are short Exa- 

minations, which are taken into account iu ties — Exami- 


[ANCHEsTER NEW COLLEGE, in con- 
exion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON and UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, London, University Hall, Gordon-square, 
London. 
Professors. 
Rev. John James Tayler, B.A. Principal, and Professor of Biblical 
rad — Theology, with the Truths and Evidences of 
nit; 
noe ames ‘Martineau, Professor of Mental, Moral and Religious 
osophy. 
—_ Mariinean, Esq. M.A. Lecturer on the Hebrew Language 


SCHEME OF STUDIES. 

_The entire Course of a Student embraces ate years, viz., three 
Undergraduate succeeded by three Theological y: 

The proticiency of rApy Student in the each tps on ‘which he has 
attended Classes, either in University College or in Manchester 
New Cullege, is periodically tested by yy held by the 
Professors, or ot! Examiners appointed by the Commi ittee of 
the last-named College, at the end of every term, and a public ex- 
amination at the close of the Session. 

Undergraduate Period. 

During this period the Student is chiefly engaged in the Classes 
of University College, in Greek, Latin and Mathematics, or Natu- 
ral Philosophy. If he be on the Foundation, Manchester New 
College ER the fees for these three courses; but does not 





nation. No absence by a Boy from any one of t 
of his Classes is ee , except for reasons submitted to and 
approved by the Head-Maste: 

The discipline of the Sc! fool is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his Parent or Guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


UNIVERSITY 0 OF ST. ANDREWS. 
UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARD. 


sone a in this College will OPEN on THURSDAY, 
ovember, at 12 o’clock, when Principal SIR DAV ID 
BREW STER will deliver an Introductory Address. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. &c. &c. Principal. 
Professors. 
Latin—J. C. Shairp, M.A. Oxon. Assistant to W. Pyper, LL.D. 
Greek—W._Y. Sellar, M.A. Oxon. Assistant to Andrew Alex- 


ander, LL.D. 
Mathematics—J. Couch Adams, M.A. Cantab. F.R.S. 
Logic and Rhetoric—W. Beng M.A. 
Moral Philoso by and Political Economy—J. F. Ferrier, LL.D. 
aaa i byeie —— and Natural Philosophy—W. L. F. Fischer, 
Chena Foster Heddle, M.D. Assistant to Arthur Connell, 
Human and Comparative Avatomy and Physiology—G. E. Day, 


Civil History—W. Macdonald, M D. F.R.S.E. 


DIVINITY OR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


The CLASSES will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 18th of 
November. 


The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. Principal. 
Professors. 


Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity—John Tulloch, 
Second Master and Professor of Divinity—William Brown, D.D. 
er Ee History—George Buist, D.D. 

riental Langnages—A. F. Mitchell, A.M. 

. considerable number of Bursaries, tenable for four years, are 
attached to both Colleges, and are open to competition ; ; and 
Prizes are awarded in each of the Classes at the end of the Session. 

Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with them, 
and the Secretaries can afford information pesarding Board, Lodg- 
ings, or any matter connected with the Colleges. 

W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GRACB, Secretary to St. Mary’s College. 
St. Andrews, September 2, 1858. 





atar 0 
They are entitled to a continuance of the same 
privilege for a second year, if they have obtained a medal or passed 
during the first year of the remission of the fee any two of the 
papers in the first Certificate for Masters, and, by passing the 
remaining papers vig J the second year, they become eligible to 
the privileges stated in paras 
8. Other general an ents who have paid fees are entitled, on 
a sati n any three of the subjects of 
the first Ce rtifleate to free admission, which will last for one year, 
ang is renewable if the first Certificate be fully taken within that 
time. Students will continue free of the School provided a local 
Medal is taken annually. 
As respects Students in Training :— 
_ 4. Stadents proposing to qualify themselves as Teachers of Art- 

Schools, who are personally eligible, and have given satisfactory 
proof ot the possession of f° eneral knowledge, are admitted free 
upon the submission of works in Geometry, Perspective, Freehand 
Drawing, Drawing from Nature of plants or foliage, and Drawing 
from Models, approved by the Head-Master; or, in lieu of these, 

fome more advanced studies of Drawing from the antique, or 
Painting. These Students are eligible to receive weekly allow- 
anees, uccording to their progress in the School, and the Certifi- 
cates ‘vbiai ined, of 58.,108., 153., 203 , or 308., in return for which 
they have | to perform certain duties as Teachers, and must engage 
to accept the *ttaations to which they are recommended, 

All personal applications for admission to the School (whether 
by payment or otherwise) are to be made to the Head-Master. All 
written communications are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department (marked for the Head- Master), South 


Kensington, London, W. HENRY 
NR one. tary. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Educatio. wen 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 

years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
ry,and EASES is — Core Y her Register of oRish ane and 

ty HERS, COMPAN 


the usual fee. 











ORs. Beeheal Pro) roperty transferred, ia 
Pupils introduced t in ‘Ponaa, France, and Germany. No charge 
pals. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. ear 
Principal and Chairman of the C of E 

Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

'y Resident—Miss Pa 


The Very 





pat out MISBABLMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
rT 4. 
The PREPARATORY ee Dd Pupils under Thirteen will 
OPEN on MONDAY, Septem 
Pupils are received as Ca aed Fitnin the walls of the Coles, 
by ¥ vig Williams, under the sanction of the Council and C 


Prospectuses, containing full particulars as to Classes, Fees 
Scholarships, and Exam tered may be had on application to 
Mrs. Williams at the College O: 

The Annual Report of the Connell and Committee of Education 
is printed, and may be had on application. 

E. H. PLUMPTRL, M.A., Dean. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW.— 
IRD GRAND EXHIBI TION of FLOWERING 
PLANTS, FERNS, CUT FLOWERS, and FRUIT, with special 
separate PRIZES for AMATEURS dadh Co ITTA AGERS » will take 
place on WEDNESDAY and THUR RSDAY, the 8th and 9th of 
Beptember. On Wednesday the doors will be open at 12, Admis- 
sion . On Thursday doors open at 10, Admission Ons —- 
*hildren Half-price. A Silver Cup, value 51. 5s. 
kindly offered by J. J. Stainton, Esq., for the best ‘anion of 
Twenty British Ferns of not less than fifteen distinct species. This 
Prize is offered a Amateurs ll 





Sch 


For 





ply at the Secretary’s Office. 
By o ay GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, September, 1858. 
A CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW will be held at 4 Crystal 
Palace on SATURDAY and MONDAY, the 6th and 8th of No- 
vember. Schedules of Prizes may be obtained on application. 


to disperse his attention over more. Should he 
intend to graduate, he is expected to matriculate inthe University 
of London not later than the end of his first year, and to take the 
degree of B.A. by the end of the third, so as to bring an undivided 
interest to the studies of his Theological period. 

The discipline of this preparatory period is mainly subsidiary 
to the Classes of University College, and to the examinations in 
prospect for Matriculation and Graduation. 


Theological Period. 


The College, now mainly a Theological Institution, adheres to 
its original principle of freely imparting theological "knowledge, 
a insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 

octrines. 

Should any Student wish during his Theological years to attend 
any of the general Classes of University College, he may do so with 
the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL COURSE. 


(a), Christian Truths and Evidences. 

(b). Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 

(c). Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory VII. 

(d). Old Testament. Hebrew History and Antiquities— History 
of Hebrew en ae and = the Septuagint Version— Historical 
Books—“ The Law rophets "—Critical Examination of 
Messianic Passages: Systematic Reading of the Septuagint. 

(e). Hebrew Language and idteratare— Syatematio, Palelegion, 
and Literary Training—Readiog and Lectu 

(f). New Testament. Introduction to Criticism and Interpre- 
tation—Three First Gospels—The Epistles and Acts of the Apo- 
stles, and the Writings of John (Gospel, eye seo, 
with special introduction to each of these three Sectio 

(g). Weekly Exercises in Elocution and ompomilen: 


PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 
(ener ae 
foral Philosophy. 

er Religious Philosophy. 

(d}. History of Christian Doctri 

(e). Regular Greek a. ‘Latin Reading. 

The College Session commences on the first Friday in October. 
The Classes ve open to the public. on payment of the regular fees. 
© ou the Foundation are requested tu send 
in their applications and certificates, with as little delay as prac- 

brace oe ee to —— of the Secretaries, from whom full particulars 
ma, obtain: 
id R. pone peat 21, Brown-street, 
anc 
CHARLES BEARD, Gee Cross, near (Secretaries. 
Manchester, 
Manchester, September, 1858. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
n connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, and 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, University Hall, Gordon- 
square, London. 


(a). 














THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee of Manchester tons Collage offer to those of ita 
Students who shall obtain a Gold Medal in the M.A, Examination 
at London oe a SCHOLA Resin of ONE phy 
POUNDS. Competitors for this Scholarship must eemoate 
Students of Manc'! os New College either on taking ; Bache: 
lor’s or Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have ts 
spent not less than two years at Manchester New College ; if the 
latter, not less than one yea! 

The Ainsworth Scholarahtp is open to any Lay Student of Uni- 
weraley College who has poieniy ae enrolled himself as a Student 

of ‘Manchester J New College, gone throug Und uate 
course under the direction of the ee of _—_ C 


, and 
attended the classes for religious and et! raction which it 
rovides for its Lay Students. Subj these limitations, the 

Kcholarship is open to every Gold Medalist at the Examination 


aster’s hg in any one of the branches of C 
iloso} 

Payment will be Pade to successful competitors in two 
payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholars! ip will wet conlinued 
until notice to the contrary is given. Two years’ notice will 
given previous to its wae 

articulars and the plans of 


anehester New ( _ ee rah be ime on sen 


Rcholarshi 





eee at 
o R. D. Darbishire, Esq 
co Brown-street, Man 





—— of the "College, at ir citccstey fall, Gordon-square, 
‘September, 1858. 
THE NEWSPAPER and PER ICAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION for OBTAINING tht REPEAL 
of the PAPER DUTY. 
President—The Right Hon. T. MILNEH G1B8N, MP. 
Chairman of Committee—Mr. CASSELIE~ =" *¢ 
Treasurer—Mr. FRANCIS. p een 
Honorary Secretary—Mr. VIZETELLY.~ pune VO. 
All communications to be addressed ae 





street, E.C. wl 
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MEETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


v LL, aa aan in connexion with the 
WELLINGTON Hay Se eee RoTkL 
urin, Meeting, the Wellington Hall, capable of seat- 
onae aes rene, +n be OP DENED as a PUBLIC RE- 
FRE SHMENT ROOM. 
BREAKFASTS will be supplied from mat wd Eleven o'clock, 
at 2s. per head, with cold meats, &. &c. a x oe 
LUNCHEONS and DINNERS from ae | to Six o’clock, 
with every delicacy of the season, at 3s. per head. 
TEAS, SUFPSRS, &e. from Six during the rest of the Even" 
oo oa king thi nt, hopes to 
MANN, in making this arrangeme: 
meet ith rasCHMAS of parties visiting Leeds for the "day, and 
also those occup pyipg private lodgings, assuring them ey tes will 
er Ay “ and ar will be ca 
manne 
“' B. “Parties requiring Hotel accommodation will Pe make 
early application to Mr. Fiziscumann, Scarbro’ Hote 8. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th Geo. IV. 
The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will 
commence on FRID. A = October, at Ten colt eee Mr. 
EN t or 
non Weduesd Megha 8 th, and fone the 30th September, 
dan ven at the em: 
ro for the pant ent of New Pupils. Any additional infor- 
mation may eee ro Ediuburs Pattison, Clerk to the Directors, 
“ , Edin 
- y ‘Advertiecnsus t in this’ Paper of 10th of July.) 
BOARDERS are Received by— 
The Rector, 62, — King-street ; 
Mr. Thompson, 3 Brandon-street ; 
Mr. Macleod, 1, Brandon- -street ; 
Mr. Maclean, 5, Comely Bank ; and 
Mr. Scougall, 12, Saxe Dobourg: place. 


r= S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
SESSION 1858-9. 

The College WILL OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 

4th of October next. The Session will terminate in July, 1359, 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

Courses of Instruction Fain y be given in the following depart- 
ments, viz. :— of Greece and Rom =~ 
Comparative —— ey Language and Li e— Log’ 
Mental and Moral Philosophy— Mathematics and Natural Pris. 

sophy—H istory—J urisprudence— Political Economy— Chemistry, 

Elementary, Analytical, and Practical— Natural History (for this 
on, Auatomy and Physiology of Man and of the Anim 
Kingdom)- and French and German Languages and Literature, 

Evenine C a FOR PERSONS NOT ATTENDING THE COLLEGE AS 
Srupents.— The Evening Classes have been extended, so as to in- 
clude the following subjects of instruction, viz., English Lan- 

age, Logic, Classics, Mathematics, History, Jurisprudence, 

ae economy, Chemistry, Natural History, French an 

















>» LEcrURES ON WHICH THE ATTENDANCE Is OPTIONAL 
AND without Fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New Postemout. 
On the Hebrew of the Old T On the R f Reli- 
gion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
ag ipo a8: Students of Powee Owens College viz. 

The Victori in Classical Learning ; 








annual value ‘20, tenable ~ ‘two years. 

The Wellington ae for competition in the critical 
imowledee of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annu 

value 20/., tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz., two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value 50l. each, tenable “for two years ; two Scholarships 
= Mathematics, annual value 252, each, tenable for not more than 

0 years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 

The Daiton Delete in Natural i History, value 152, given annually, 

=e will be provided within the College walls for such as 

esire it. 
Ata gr particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which may 
had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay-street, Man- 


ptf 

J. G. mgt OOD, B.A., Principal. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
Near STOCKBRIDGE, Hants, 
DUNBRIDGE STATION, SALISBURY BRANCH, 8.W.R. 
GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics—Fred. R. Smith, LL.D. 


Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory 
o! ae Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 
i 


arburg. 
Classics and History— Daniel Hughes, M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford. 
—— ignguen and Foreign Literature—Mr. John Haas, 
Sroce M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwy], Switzerland. 
—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from de Fellenberg’s 
Passinabicee Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
tical Surveying, Levell ing, &c.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P, Wright. 
maaien— Mr. Daniel B. Brightwell. 
English— Mr. FW illiem ‘revor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 











TERMS. 
For Boys under twelve years of age ........ rl per annum. 
° above twelve and under fifteen.. ” 
po above fifteen eheddecbeacneeae ceces 1 


a 





and § per annum extra (except in the 
case of two ro more Pupils } the same family, when this 
charge is omitted). 


UEEN’ s COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
This long established College for LADY BOARDERS WILL 
bag Sy on the lith Sept. for the Term, continuing till Christ- 
he House aud Premises are unsurpassed, and the staff of 
Pastemens, Masters, and Governesses is complete. 
For Prospectus, with list of Clergy- Patrons and Lady- 
tronesses, address Mrs. Moret, Lady rincipal, at the College; 
tone the ae of the second week in September), at 2, 








Terms for Board, Residence, and usual Course of Studies :— 





Upper School............ = Guin 
Middle School . ‘ be _ = = 
Elementary School....- ‘35 


» 
Private Bedroom, 9 Guineas extra, 


from Twelve to Three’ 





ESTMIN STER BOSEITAL SCHOOL 


DICIN 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SESSION 1858-59, 
a Westminster Hospital was Instituted a.p. 1719, and Incor- 
rated by Act of Parliament A.D. 1836. It contains 175 Beds,and 
Mfrords relief te about 20,000 Out- Patients annually. 

The seston will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, ~ ist of 
OCcTO. 1358, wit! ~e an Introductory Address, by Dr. FRE- 
DERIC OTRD. at 8 P.M 

Practice 


Physicians—Dr. Basham, Dr. Fincha 
Assistant-Physicians— Dr. Marcet, Dr. Dt, Rad 


GUPERIOR EDUCATION for the Daughters 

of GENTLEMEN.—A Lady of Migerionse BSCE VES a 
TE rh! Cs Aylatsy - + 
atten re an es, and t! i 
branches of Engl ish Literate ‘or Languages, ax by po ~ 
personally, 15, , W. 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 
LEGES. — oat FAREY. whose Pupits have taken the 
honours the Military OS Bos ay Addis- 
—s &e., Gears arranged : Course pat m Fo 
tion. other subjects nom uired it the ‘Military © Coll es and 
Publie C Competition, 18 OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS, com 
mencing in tember next.—Address, 28, Drayto: 














Surgeons— Mr. ae rd Holt, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holth 


Assistant-Surgeous r. Hil » Mr. Power. 
oun bene ae Glendon. 
Lectures. 





WINTER TERM—C ing Oct. 1, terminating March 31, 

Descriptive and Surgical Avatemny— Mr. Holthouse. 

Practical Anatomy—Mr. a7 er Heath, 

Dental Surgery— Mr. Clen 

Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F. RS. 

Seroerr— Mr. Barnard init and Mr. Brooke, M.A. F.R.S. 

Physiology and pp nysiclegionl Anatomy— Mr. Hillman, 

Medicine—Dr. Ba: 

SUMMER TERM-—Commencing May 1, terminating July 31. 
ere ti ime, F.L.8. 

Com and aoslosy. Mr. Pittard. 

Neteral ' Philosophy is. Brooke, M.A. F.R.S. 

Materii a Medica and ohn Ta Radcliffe. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Fincham and Dr. Marcet, F.R.8. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.8. 

Midwifery—Dr. Frederic Bird. 

CLINICAL LECTURES.—In addition to the instruction 5 os 
by all the Medical Officers during their visits, Courses of L 
tures on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in accordance with the 
new regulations of the Examining ‘ds, will be delivered 
curing the Winter and Summer Terms, byt the Physicians and 

urgeons. 

Clinical Assistants, Physicians’ Clerks, and Su 
ve  iaaaaaes from the most qualified Students, wit! —  lditonal 


doy period of Masplial Practice, or any Course of Lectures, 
may be separately attended. 

The Entire Course of Stud Ginelading Hospital Practice and 
Lectures) required by the College of Surgeons and the Boeiety ¢ of 
Apothecaries, may be attended on payment of Seventy Guineas, 

Further information may be obtained on application to 


F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 





grove, “Old 
Private Lessons as before can be taken 1 
Sy ORWELL PROPRIETARY GRAMMAR 


essions, 

ead- Master 

.A., to whom applications with regard 
to the Seoretary, 


re r to Mr. Hewry 
Grey, 31, New Park-road, Stockwell, 8. 


A TUTOR of EXPERIENCE is to an 
ENGAGEMENT a) the Neighbourhood of London. Be- 
sides the ordinary Course of Classics, M atios, and mo ry, 
he has paid practical attention to Bot and Geology. 

Apna, Street Brothers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Tie fields, 


IDUCATION.—An eminent Professor can 

introduce a toutes Lady to a first-class School near London, 

at less than half the usual Terms inclusive.—Address X. Y. Z., 
No. 12, Craven-place, Old Kent-road. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—An Hospital Physician 
eacher st, Motisine can RECEIVE a well-educated 

yourk A 2 HOUSE PUPIL. He will gnioy maperier advan- 
es for the attainment of a sound pro’ onal education.— 
br dress to A. C,, care of Mr. R. Davies, Bookseller. Birmingham. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. —The Rev. 
r. A. DAMMANN, F.R.S., of Hameln, Hanover, RE- 
CRIVES into his House a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 
TLEMEN, to pronase them, with the ranma ol - nighiy- 

pone me Masters, for the or There 
will hd tana VACANCIES shortly.—For Prospectuses mo further 
ore |, Please toapply to the following gentlemen :—Rev. Dr. 
. Hamilton, 42, Gower. . London; Sir J. G. Moon, Port- 
man-square, London ; 3. Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, oo oaer| at Th. fod. 1, Claret ll, ica crescent, 


























18, CLIFTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL, 
(removed from St. Mary’s-terrace.) 


ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more than 


Twelve in each Class. 


Principals. 
SIGNOR and SIGNORA G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Professors. 
Vocal Music and Bennett and St G@. Campanella. 
Piano—Sterndale Bennett an _ Van der Perrin. 
Landscape Painti Re a 
Drawiog—Signora (; 
rench— Mons. — 
German—Herr Kokemiiller. 
English Language one gaat samme Campanella. 
History—signor N. M 
The Classes RE- COMMENCE, after the Holidays, the FIRST 
WEEK in n UCLUBE R.— Lessons i. 
the Classes, or in Schools = Families, may be addressed to Signor 
. CAMPANELLA, at his 13, Cli on-gardens. 











Tyn Nussey, 1,¢ -place, Li 
W. Willang, eq. J P.. West Parade Hadden 


ERMANY.—A bighly- seqpoctable Family, 
residing in one of the parts of North h Germany, 
aud moving in the first society, is Sealocep to RECEIV F. 
YOUNG LADIES. wae may wish to acquire the Language, or for 
&@ more me. Affi attention will be extended 
to their mental and Dodily welfare, and earnest endeavours made 
to render the domestic circle cheerful and happy. Terms mode- 
rate, which may be known with other particulars py applyi ngs bs by 
propeid lets ome to the Rey. Mr. Nixon, Sutton V icarage, 
ri » 5 


RENCH, Italian,German.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
Author of May ms: German Reading-Book,’ (dedi 

special permissi to Her Grace the Duchess of Sueneriuaa, 
&e. Philolog. ‘Boe., Prof. Biscntion TWO LANGUAGES 
TiveHT in the same » lesson, or alternately, onthe same Terms 
as One, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each language spoken in 
fais SIVA E Lessons, and select, separate CLASSES for Ladies 
an 




















EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS — “ert ORMOND-STREET, — ag 4 
bury, will KE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, September Sth. 
the Michaelmas Tera fF may be made uptol ~-he 
at the School-rooms, on the 6th and 7th,to Miss Wort, Lady 
Superintendent. E.’TA YLOR, Secretary. 


ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION FOR LADIES, NORTH-END, 





Lady Superintendent—MRS, JOHNSON, 
Director of Education—MR. JOHNSON. 


The object * this Institution is be 4 ted Renee Pupils with 
a and stic Course Instruction, 
upon a plan that b the tr a Schoo 1 and a Col- 
lege; with more than usual attention Ae aividoal peculiarities, 
and to the useful as well as the elegant requirements of after-life. 
The Lecture arrangements include Courses of pot Literature, 
Mental Philosophy, Natural Leen Natural Philosophy, and 
the application of pence to Education, Domestic Economy, an 
the Preservation of 

The next term begins Sept. 13, and ends Dec. 18. 








Preparation (in acne: — mereantile and or- 
dinary pursuits of life, the Universities, A and Civil Service 
Examinations.—9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


SECRETARIES of INSTITUTIONS.— 

Mr. ADOLPHUS Yared is prepared to engage for 
DRAMATIC eygeteeen TIONS ores 9 wk 7“ re-appearance at 
St. Martin’s Hall, where fhe bas“ Rend’ to's Hundred Thousand 
ns.—Terms and Prospectuses, pet 100 critiques and 
testimonials from Institutions, apply Crosby House, Peckham, 8.E. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PUB- 
sees ge &e. —A maid Re-naee GENTLEMAN, of acti 
uch experience both in the Publish 
ing and, A Adverts ising 4 Depart ment, is desirous of OBTAINING a 
LAR APPOINTMENT, or any other J» contidence, 
The most unexceptionable references.—Address 2, New- 
street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—SHaRE 
WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN, of ers cxpentence and 
industry, who has some reputation as a Writer and Reporter, 
wishes to INVEST 1, 0001. in_the purchase of a Share in a re- 

















Gtt* of LONDON SCHOOL, 
Milk-street, Cheapside. 
Established and Endowed by Act of Parliament, = Gunter the 
Management of the Corporation of Lon 
Head-Master—The Rev. GEO. F. W. pobodemmal D.D., 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The ENSUING TERM (extending to Christmas) will COM- 
ber7. The year is 





MENCE on TUESDAY, Septem’ is divided into 
three Terms. Fee for each ‘erm, 20, 158. 

The course of instruction includes the English, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek Languages, Mathematics, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Bookkeeping, Geography, Histo tory, Drawing, _ Elements of 
Chemistry, } Natural Phi osophy, and Vocal Mus 

Persons desirous of entering — Sons as Pupils may obtain 
Prospectuses of the Schovl, co: ing also particulars of the 
Schola: caine. Tere to the Gaiters, and other advan- 
tages attac to it, at the School, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

Some of ne Masters receive Boarders. 

THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


L4°18 COLLEGE, Taz Woop.anps, 
Union-road, Clapham Rise. 





On WEDNESDAY, September 15, the CLASSES WILL BE 
FORMBD for French, German, Italian, History, Mathematics, 
English Literature, Drawing, Sin, ng, Music, &c. 

0 a Lectures on Botany and Chemistry will be resumed in 
ctober, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
aol i a R. H. CLARKE, 40, OAKLEY- SQUARE, 

—A fe lemen ENGR. he Ren “the College ACCOMMO. 
DATED Ww Ten RESIDE oe The Rev. J C. 
Chapel, Camden. Town; J.J. kinson, 
M.D., 4, Bt. John’s Viilas, “road; and James Walton, 
Esq.,'23, Upper Gower-street, WiC. 








Journal.— Address G. M. care of Messrs. Hamm: 
& Nephew, Country Newspaper Ofitice, 27, 7, Lombard-street, E.O. 


HE PRESS.—A good Descriptive Writer is 
OPEN to an anes’ MENT as Sub-Editor, as a Con- 
tributor of Political and Social Leaders, or te furnish an Heb- 
domadal Letter of News. Highest references.—Ersiton, Bin- 
more’s Coffee-rooms, 437, Oxford-street, W. 


ANCOUVER.—To PuBtisHErs, the hone 
&.—A LITERARY MAN, going out to Fraser Riv ©, will 
be glad to arrange for a BOOK. to act as CORRESPUN DENT or 
to Represent a Commercial House.—Address Vancouver, Mr. 
Beeley' 8, 21, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


HEAP BOOKS. —Selling off ‘12, 000 ‘Vols, 

including many upon Angling. Catalogue of a Portion for 

One Penny Stamp. From 10 to 20 per cent. discount, accurding to 

the amount purchased. Must be cleared in a few wecks.—W. 
Mou.ter, 3, Upper East Smithfield, Tower-hill. 


Bowne CATALOGUE, Part VIII., just po 

shot, ont orate, including a and Bray's Surrey, 
16l.— Pictorial Hi as of En; io, 8 vols. 

halt Fr rate — riestley’s Works, 26 vols. 51.— ae J Fl 

peedia, 27 vols. new, cloth, 6—Sermons in Manuscri, 

Astrological Works— Unitarian Works, &e. &e. 


Thomas Millard, 70, Newgate-street, London. 














R. B. H. SMART continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILG iB ELOCUTION, to 


attend Classes for to engage for Readings. 
— the Introduction to Grammar on Tis true Basis, with Kelation 
to Logic and Rhetoric,’ price 1s., of ail 
37, Wyndham-street, Bryanstone-square, W. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. Marrutes- 
SEN RE-OPENS his LABORATORY on fee lst of OCTO- 
— desiring to study ical Chemistry. 


BER, for enn 

ours to4 v.m.—EVENIN reel 
p.M.—For “be: A ee Laboratory Noi ee or 
ons Lome ae 


ham bers, F.C. 


ANTED, by a Person of Good Education, 

to Literary Sempetitionss SITUATION 

as SECRETARY t to @ Gentieman, Libracyser Lit Institu- 

tion. Emolument not so much an object as loyment 

os some leisure for private study. Aaarens Ex. M. oo 
Asgow. 


LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TOURISTS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


dhe — DRY COLLODION PROCESS. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. This process is simple, clean, and 
certain, and the resulting pictures possess the exquisite delicacy 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Collodion, and the fine 
artistic texture of the Paper process. 
Blan Long, 4 Instrument Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, ang ondon. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 
LIST and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS CHEMICALS, and LENSES, sent 
‘post free on application. “ Worthy the attention of amateurs. 
pile Instrument Makers to Her 
ondon. 











Bland & Long, Pho 
Majesty, 153, Fleet-street, : 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d.—First-Class 
untouched PHOTOGRAPHS on PAPER, equal to Engrav- 
ings, will frame, paste in an album, or inclose in aletter. 
At the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
174, REGENT-STREET (opposite Burlington-street). 


TOSCHI’S CORREGIOS. —PROOFS. —A 
GENTLEMAN wishes to DISPOSE of HIS COPY of this 
ints net sow pentiching, Only 120 Proofs taken.—Apply 


{ J UARANTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, 4 peeaaas 
Picture-Frame Manufactory, 63, Bishopsgate-street W. 











Specimens of pe RA, Rippingille, Ladell ~ Lewis, 
Whymper, Collingwood. Smith ao ann, Sidney ve U oo: 
Cole, # Haves, 8 er, icon, Halle wet 
Jol ee J. W. Allen, Armfield, 1 Meadows Mog: 
ford, Watnewright,  arepaion, Sever, ers, Baer E. ¢., sand 

alter Williams, oO e, Vickers. uu ere a il- 
liamson, , Puller, Hankes Watts, &. ayes doles, 


‘Looking-glasses, and Frames. te ae &, a 


HELLS and FOSSILS.—Collections or Single e 
Specimens supplied by Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth 
m, May 8th, ora List 
sent on receipt of a stam 
Catalogues for Tabsla, British Shells, Crust, , Algae, &. &e. 


ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE. 


R. CULVERWELL ow and Successor 
to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D. Aaiue ot: What to 

Eat,’ &c.) practised five years in place, a —— 

death in 1852, and has now entirely RE OvED bh his PRACTICE 


to No. 3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W., 
where he may be consulted, daily, from 11 till 5 ; Evening 7 till 9. 


TLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—A Slice of the 
actual Cable which now connects Great Britain and Ameriea, 
can be had, set in gold as a charm, the size of a small locket— 





particulars see Advertisement in 











an on clegent memento of this great achievement of Science. Price 
2ls., or silver gilt, 128. 6d. vay tony —P.O0. orders to Epwarps & 
Jones, 161, Regent-street, Ww. 





OINS, MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- 
MATIC Spd ot Ray Mr. 0 UEr. of London, Coin-dealer 
since 1838 MORN FR ALY, fo the decease of Mr. Cureton, 
he will BET RN FROM! ITAL for the forthcoming nporae 
Sales o' joins and Antiquiti es, very earl. ber. Com- 
missions ee as usnal. with utmost and attention.— 





. post paid, at his usual salaonen, 33, Great Portland- 
street. vgn ams mee 
ALLERY of ELECTRO-BRONZES, 


Uo. Riiiencs in Copper, Brass nnd Gs old and Sil the 

n r. ome Gold an 5 me Gal- 
Yani Plastique P Patent Process ver, by = 
ing 





general decorati ions 
poses, an i formics vane oy Denuthtal cae ovel sounteiee eas 
wing Room, Library, or Picture Gallery, as Works o, 


Fine Art. 

Battle, Seri — Renblematicnl, one other highly-interesti: 
Pieces in solid metal i, having been e sen, nie dim Imes at the 
Conversaziones of th — a | other leading Insti- 
tutions of London OW ON VIEW to the Public, at the 
above Gallery, 391, 1. Strand, from Ten till Fo: 

Catalogues, with every ‘information the extensive 
capabilities of the Art, may, me obtained from the Secretary, at the 
Gallery, or from any 4pgch who are now being 
appointed throughout the sd CHALON, Secretary. 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.S. 

Hit emmectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, 
Established a.p. 1844. 
meme 3, dip MALL a LONDON. 
esirous of investing M are requested to examine 
the Plan of the Bank of 
tay be 6 oe 4 wed of Deposit, Sy which a high rate of interest 
d Jul 


¢ Interest is payable in Jan’ 
ETER N, ; Managing: Director. 








MOR. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 


M° ON VUMENTAL BRASSES an hl TABLETS, 
jastical, Conpeuates Official, and Private Seals, Dies 

Fre my Diploma ge ee Medieval and Modern Styles ; 
Arms sought for ; Sketch, 22. 6d. in nee .» painted on ve! um, 
ms and Heraldic De- 


, Crests on Seals or Ri gold, 18.0 
Bante executed in corre st; oe’ 8 Solid iid gol 18 ans Hall-marked, 


ver Press 
Creat-die, one guisen. ~ Tilustrated Layo 
MORING wer and Heraldia Artist ighe Res noveived @ the 








OTIOE.—ELLIOTS BROTHERS, Opticians 


to she Ad ty, Ordmance, Company, 
successors twats “4 Hill, — ee to give notice wthat.| BO 
they have REMOVED from 56, trand, and 5, Charing Cross, to 


more extensive premises, No do, Strand, formerly ‘Warren’ '8.— 
ustrated Catalogues by post for 18 stamps. 


ill 
NEWSPAPER: PROPRIETORS and 
pM. the FOUNTS Bn SOLD. in one ils*, for aie: 
e TS o E, &c., recently used 
the Widland Counties Herald ; consisting of _ 
About Twelve Cwt. of NONPARBIL, 
* a MINION. 
” of *BOURGEOL 8. 
2 ps P. of BREVIER. 





AS bag LETTERS, SR LES, COLUMN RULES, 
CLUMPS. & CROSS RU. 


Apply to Mesers. W right, Dain & P. Midland C 
Herald eh ng ee tye. ke, may Ces 
by appointment. 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 

AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, 7, 
Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that 
they continue to receive C ents of 0) of Fine 





Arts, 


Baggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent, for cleari: through 
Custom Ho: and that they undertake the shipment of 
vi rts of ine world. Lists of their Correspondents 

= cuptiontion at their 


Omen as sere Also, in Paris, o' 
de Petits, (established upwards of ater youre, Packer and Custom 
House. Agent tothe French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


‘RADE SALE-ROOMS, NEW YORK. 
GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., AUCTIONEERS. 
LOT SALE of ENGLISH and AMERICAN BOOKS, Seon. 
ber, 1858.—The undersigned announce that they will hold a 
Sale of English _ Anite Boke about the middle of NOVEM. 
xt, an solicit C Their best 


~ fi — 

th Sues i pea ye mote’ the ite ie nag 
ey y satisfactory coeam C8, AD: ones 

to merit a continuance of such favours. Uw: fact of there 
having been but very few English books offe: = aoe in New 
York for the —_ Ke months or more, the prosenties are 
thata e ani Sale co made at this t' 

The Catalogue of the yee New York Trade of Books, « com- 
mencing on the 7th of September, be the nrost complete and 
attractive Mee ese era of | merican Publications sa! offered by 
auction in the d States, and may be obtained in London, 
at 16, Little Britain.— Your obedient Servants 
New York, August, 1858, GEO, A. LEAVITT & CO. 


N owvoroxes —J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
MER- 














a ee 55, TR. 


y attenti: 
insure eir English friends 
when desired) and p’ prosaps re returns Refe 
Campbe bell, united tates Consul, Mesers. Willis & Botheran, 
London : ncy, N. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 


‘F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


[POX AED & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

PK Subscribers respectful ¢ Consign menta —~ Public 
in Boston, U.S., for oe she chatition and Bale of which they 
= unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales. —Tuaver & WaRREN Le ae Liverpool, England ; 


TTLE, B & Co. 
- — LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


Sale by Auction 
Cabinet of Coins, the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON et- 
ve notice that they will SELL by AUCTIUN, at 
“Bt oa gee n TUKS- 
peer Ecrt Collec- 
SUING ‘and MEDALS. the 
North of England ; including 











ber 7 7th, at 1 o'clock prec 
Seg and MODERN 
entleman in the N 


Denarii— 
Gold and om, ikcteding many fine 
opus capital Coin Cabine' 
May oy Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catal 


Di tnarne 3 and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
ft tea. pablicked en toe 10 ee eee noe BHAD- 
ADVERTISEMENTS 8 for the Pal Publication of the 15th BEPTEM- 


BER should be se 
Henry Gasanweon, 3 32, Castle-street, Liv a east 


This day, the Second Edition, —= Analytical Table of Contents, 


HESTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Vol. I. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


2 vols. 108, 6d. 
for and AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret's 
Badge. By FRANCES M. WILBRA 
London : John W. Parker & Son, aes Strand. 











MB. MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ~ ice, 
Vobumes I. and II,, 128. 


HSTORY of ENGLAN D DURING the 
REIGN of WIRES the THIRD. 

LLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
London : *yohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. 16s. 


| Soe ounas and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
“GREAT REBELLION.” B TORR LANGTON SAN- 

FORD, of Liacoln’s [un, r-at- 

a From Tudor to Stuart. 2. Puritanism : Eeligions e and Social. 
3. Antecedents and First Years of King Charles 4. Early Life of 

Oliver Cromwell. 5, iy to the I Parlia- 


men‘ 8 P: Parliame: Roy: 
The Earl of Essex. ns = ovary 
Roundhead Lette: 








. & 
" m Moor. 0. Cavalier and 
tters : 1645. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel. By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s. . 
GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 


ARIE THERESE DE LAMOUROUS: 
Sogatoem: of the House of La Miséricorde. Bourdeaux. 
ography, abridged from the French. By the ‘Author of * The 
fer of vot Medea 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Foolseap 8vo. 68. 
IKES and DISLIKES: some Passages in 
the Life of Emily Marsden. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Twenty-fourth Thousand, 68. 12mo. cloth, 
ATTERSON’S ZOOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 


oer iad pore 
able contributions ever offered to 
eared H 


the bo extended on waltivesion of N in this roma 


0, 
Longman & Co. London. pe. & ee dotyre 3 Belfast. 
Second Edition, 3. square 12mo. cloth, 


ATTERSON’S FIRST STEPS to ZOO- 


LOGY. Profusely Illustrated. 
Longman & Co. 7 Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 


Sixty-sixth Thousand, 1s. 6d. square 12mo. roan, 
MA: S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY,; or, Walker Abridged. bs a Ke: fed oe r Names, 


Latin aaa French Phrases. By the Rev. JOH Is. 
gman & Co. London. an % Mtatyre, ADelfast, 


Eight Shillings, 8vo. cloth, 
M OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLE- 
STASTICAL BeToRy. B; JAMES MURDOCK, D.D. 
Revised by JAMES SEATO! EID, D 
* Incomparably superior = A. — Pition of Mosheim.” 


Longman & Co. London. Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 

















Just published, 


A NEW 
EOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, 


From the most oaeentinns —~: es and Personal 


By JAMES eenees F. rR 8.E, F. 
Professor of Natural History, University a Sventem. 


With EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
Tue TopogRaPBY 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Scale, 10 Miles to an Inch. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION. 

This day is published, 
G4LMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: 
Being FLY-LEAVES from the NUTE-BUOK of 
JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 

Author of the‘ Moor and the Loch,’ &c. 
A New Edition, foap. 8vo. 5¢ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 


ELL MARTIN: an American Tale of Real 
Life. By T. 8. ARTHUR, Author of * The Maiden,’ ‘ The 
Wife,’ ‘ The Mother, ac. Uniform pn The Good Time Com- 
ing.’ Feap. 8vo. illuminated boards, pri 
[RE GOOD TIME COMING. B 
APSBES. : ogre of ‘The Maiden, ” * The 














Ry fs 


Mother,’ &. Pri omina: 3 2a. 
* This is a good ion posted story.. Tae moral is well brought 
out ; and, in spite of the style, deserves to be read.”— Athenaeum. 


Hodso 





Thirty-eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
R. JAMES THOMSON’S TREATISE on 
ABITH METIC. 
A KEY to the above, 5s. 12mo. roan. 

Longman & Co. London. Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 
Part I. 3; Part II. 2s. 6d.; or, complete, 5s 12mo. cloth, 
R. JAMES THOMSON’S ELEMENTS of 

Fata Co. London. Simms & —— Belfast. 

Third Edition, 58. 6d. 12mo. 
D®. JAMES THOMSON s  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL and INTBGRAL CALCUL 
Longman & Co. London. Simms & Mintere, Belfast. 
Fifth Edition, 48. 8vo. cloth, 


Dees JAMES THOMSON’S PLANE and 


= TRIGONOMETRY. 
ee an pees oi Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 


rar “aaa 38. 6d, 12mo0. roan, 
Dp. JAMES THOMSON’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 
An ATLAS adapted to the above, 26 Maps, 8s. 
_ .- Co. London. Simms & a Belfast. 
Ninth Edition, 28. 6d. 12mo. 
R. HODGES’ FIRST BOOK. of LESSONS 
eee Co London” Bimme & Mcintyre, Belfast, 
Twentieth Edition, 3¢. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S ELO- 
CUTIONIST : a Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 




















Lo ngman & Oo, Lon don. 








gold metal for ingraving), 44, High Holborn, W.O. 


odson & Son, 22, Portugal-street, W.C. London. 
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RANSACTIONS of. the NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
1857, Inaugural Addresses and Select Papers. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


SCHOOLS and PARENTS.—The OxForD, 
CAMBRIDGE, and MIDDLE-CLASS REPORTER, ad 
ae C—- the full and complete List of Names, —t 
Septe’ Number contains the Statistics and useful Papers of 
the Middle- Class Examinations. Next mont, a New Tale will 
be commenced by Sala. Price Sd. ; post fre 
Lindley, Publisher, Catherine- erect, Strand. 


HE NORTH BRITISH ‘REVIEW, 
No. LVIL., JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s., contains— 
1. CHATEAUBRIAND. By M. VILLEMAIN. 
2 GLADSTONE’S HOMER. 
3. STATE PAPERS—PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD. 
4. BIBLICAL INTEKPRETATION—EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 
5. BRITISH ART—PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
6. THE MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. 
7. EGYPT AND SYRIA—WESTERN INFLUENCE 
8. RESEARCHES ON LIGHT—SANATORY-—SCIENTIFIC 
D ZSTHETICAL, 
9. oun INDIAN ARMY. 
10, THE LITERARY FUND REFORMERS. 
11. POLITICAL PARTIES. 
12. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill. 


hg NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
XXVII., for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d, contains :— 
RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
QUARTER. 
BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
WEAPONS OF WAR. 
BARTH'S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 
RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
TURKEY AND EUROPE. 
PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE PAST SESSION. 
London : Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


[HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER, 
price 1s. 6d., contains— 

1, THE DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

2. DR. BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

3. LORD METCALFE. 

4 PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 

5. ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 

London : Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


E IRISH METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XVIII., for SEPTEMBER, 1858, price 2s. 6d., 
contains— 
1. The Courtships and Flirtations of Jean Paul Richter. 
2. The Ballarat Gold-Fields. : 
3. Fitzmaurice of Danganmore—Conclusion. 
4. A Barcarolle. 
5. The Ruins of Trim. 
6. Toa Friend. 
7. The ‘Romance of Art. Part VII. 
8. Characteristic Anecdotes— Napoleon the First. 
9, The Irish Brigadesman: a Tale of the War of the Succes- 
— Se the Author of ‘W peateathy * Mauleverer’s 
Div Y&c. Chapters VIII 
10. Chronicles of an Old Race. No. aa 
Dublin: William Rohersen, 23, Upper Sackville-street. 
London : Siankin Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies. 























ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, price 10s. 


OURNAL, Parr I., Vou. XIX., No. XLI. 
The Agriculture of Shropshire. By Henry Tanner. Prize 


port. 

The Potato: its Culture, Production, and Disease. By J. Lang, 

M.D. Prize Essay. 

Oheervations on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Mammary 
Gland of the Cow, with the Causes ry pee the Amount of 
its Secretion. By Mr. James Beart Simonds, Professor of 
Cattle Pathology at the Royal Veterinary College 

On oe Transformation of Agilops into Wheat. oy Professor 

y- 

Farm SAcowante, By John Coleman, ae of Agriculture, 
mares Agricultural College Cirences 

On the — of Breeding Cattle. * By Edward Bowly. 

Experiment ae Swedes, Menem Hemarks on the Manures em- 

By Augustus Voelck 
Notes « ‘on the athe ne Clay of Sussex and on its Cultivation. By 
ay H 

Observations o: pi “the recently-introduced Manufactured Foods for 
Agricultural Stock. By eee Lawes a a 

Manuring Grass Lands. By J. 

On the Manuring of Grass Sand. By the ty v. Th Bowditch. 

On eying do down Land to Grass, and its subsequent Management. 

8S. Thompson. 
John Murray, 50, Albemarle-street, London. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. contains :— 
1, Zwingli and the Swiss Reformation. 
Robertson’s Sermons. 
Destructive Theology. 
woes Writings of De holack Real and Imagin: 
ons of the Pe 3 
. Holywell-street Red ivivus. 4 ame ae 
Brief Literary Notices. 


Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





ee 





Soe 





a ust published, Price 33. 6d. 
grarisricat J OURN AL for SEPTEMBER, 


Pn 
1. Mr. Hendriks, On Indian Revenue and Taxation 
2. Mr. Willich, On the Population of Great Britain and F. 
3. Mr. Lumley, On the Administration of Relief to the Poe ‘in 
the Metropolis. (Concluded. ) 
4. — Ro! a, Report on the Geneite de Bienfaisance at Frank- 


fort, 1 
5. Gaius ‘Returns. 
London: J. W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL for 
SEPTEMBER, 1858, price 1s., contains :—On the Adoption 
of Professional “rg by W ‘omen— Maria Edgeworth, a ag red 
—Women in ly — Maximus, a Poem — 1 Traits — 
——— Combe—Matrimonial Divorce ‘Aet—Notices. of Books— 
Open Council — Passing Events.— Published by the English 
Woman's Journal Company, Limited, 14a, Princess-street, Caven- 
dish-square, and, for the Company, by’ Piper, Stephenson & Spence, 
Paternoster-row. 


HE HOMILIST, No. XLIII. (Szpremser), 
price 1s. post free, contains— 
. On Principles held in Trial. 
The a — Seed ; or, Caristianity a Life. 
Leaven ; Chri an I 
The Treasure and the Pearl; or, Christianity the Highest 
001 











The Net ; or, Chricieniey a Odiocting Force. 
Christianity a System of Thought. 
ivine Providence. 
Belief in the Divine Omnisci the Foundati 
and Earnest Life. 
9. The Two-fold Tafluence of Christ upon Humanity. 
10. The Loss of Gods. 
11. Wonders in nel Future History. 
12, inquiry of Chri: 
13, The Triumph a onris tianity. 
14. Fellowship with Christ’s Suffering. 
is Goss ‘Chat iter th Subli rgan. 
. God’s Chara ak. e Sublimest Object and Mightiest 0: 
17. Gregory of N . 
THE LATE Fr. W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 
18. What is Truth? 
19, The Principle of fhe ke ~ pe Harvest. 
20. The Loneliness of 
21. Man’s Measure of a 
22. The Scepticism of Pilate. 
23, The Business of Religion 
Literary Notices, &. &c. 


London: Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


R. (CHABLES DICKENS. — TEE CRITIC, 

THIS DAY (No. 426), beautifully-exe- 

cuted PURTRATT of Mr. CHARLES. DICKENS (printed on 
toned paper, after a Photograph by HerBert WATKINS), accom 

pani 3 a fac-simile of his Autograph and a Biographical 

Bketoh. he same Number will contain a review of all his Read- 

ings. Price 4d. ; a stamped copy sent for five stamps. 
‘fice, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Au LBERT SMITH, Esea., from a Photogra graph 
y MAYALL, is Oa PREMIUM PORTRAIT presen 

with oe ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the W ORLD cs SATUR- 
DAY, Se ion dae and the following splendid Wood Engravin, 
— Babe ‘astle, as seen from the Garden—Queen Victoria’s 
Fen mo -room, Babelsberg— Portrait of the late Mr. J. P. Harley, 
as Launcelot Gobbo—General View of Toronto—Bay of Naples— 
Fashions for September—Fine White Moth ( Spatalia a 
Sunrise in ryote View near Brixton—Shi ing after a Si 
—Launch of the ‘ Cologne’ at Millwall—The ‘ W ite Star’ Cli 
of fLiverpool—Early Closing Fétes at the Crystal hie Star’ Chipper 
Sh oerag, the the era Mee of the Season, and all the News of 
the We Price 6d., or by post 7: 

To be had of all "Bookselle ers and Newsvenders; and at the 
Railway Stations ; or direct from the Office, 199, Strand. 


Just ready, Fortnightly Part XV. of 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD 
and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, containing 
Portraits of Marshal deere y (Duke of Malaiott) and the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Pings = By} _— of beautifully-illustrated 
Letter-press. Price by po 
To be had of ail pha —y ond Newsvenders; and at the 
Railway Stations ; or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 


PNPR Pwr 


ofa True 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


J F. HOPE, 16, Great MaRLBoRovGH-STREET, 
e by his New Publishing fragments, CHARGES No Com- 
Mission for Publishing ca. him until the Author 
has been repaid te ae rd as all Works intrusted 
to his care are Printed in the ee best style and i ee far 
below the usual charg THO OUT TO PUBLISH 
will find it much to their ‘advantage it vt - to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded gratui- 
tously, by return of post. 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE UNITARIAN PULPIT: SERMONS: 
by MINISTERS of the UNITARIAN CHURCH. No.5 
of Vol. IL. is now ready, containing Sermons bythe Kevs. Good- 
wyn Barmby, Jobn Tollagar, and David Griffith, M.A. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


On 1st of September was published, price 1s. No. LXIX. N.S. 
(0.8. No. CLUL) 
HE ECCLESIASTIGC. 


Contents, 
The meirecies gf Antichrist—The Heirs of Cheveleigh—Lee’s 
Petronilla—The Scotch Bishops in their Dioceses—Dean Treneh- 
on the ‘Authorized V Version of the New Testament. 


London : J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


ISCOVERIES in ROME. — LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS.—THE wea lle of ge DAY, price 4d., 
in veries in Rome 
—Arrangement of Lunatic “Asslume~Cravle and Horsham— 
Paris—Sites and pope of Barrac! n India—Taunton 
Tower — Builders and Architects — The Me athe Theatre— A 
Ramble in Worcestershire—Statues and Monuments—The Fine 
Arts and the Westminster Palace—School-building News—Shore 
Lighthouses: a Suggestion—A Fire for a Church without a Flue 
he Burial-grounds of London—The Nine Hours’ Movement, 
&e.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
E CONFESSIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 
“* It certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and 
character.”—Leader. 
“ He attached himself to the Hungarian army, and charged, 
ross in hand, at the head of columns. It is needless to recapitu- 


fate. the well- dwg events of the campaign, which our author 
describes with all the spirit and vivacity o’ an —., 























at 
“The o ton is Sepenating from many causes, and. tt well 
ic. 


eR Throughout the writer shows the most intimate acquaintance 
with the niceties of Hungarian life and politics. The +een which 
traces these scenes is an able, and often an eloquent on 
Lit iterary Gazette. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 2s. 


HE RISE of the | DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
AH RY. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
“* A work of real historical value, the result of accurate criti 
cism, written ina bere spirit, and from first to last deeply 
res' ait 
“It abounds in new information. ”— Examiner, 
™ & boil is a work of which any country might be 


pro 
a8 “he & pe vis a noble one, and is worthily treated.”— Daily News. 
“ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay ee 
Saturday Review. 
“This is a really great work.”—Nonconformi, 
___London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





This day is published, in © se — with ‘ The Gazetteer,’ 


PuE HISTORY of the ‘BRITISH EMPIRE 


n INDIA. 
y EDWARD THOKNTON Esq.; 
= uthor of ‘ The Gazetteer of India. 
Second Edition, with an entirely New and Eniargea Glossary, 
anda Chronological Index. 
The Library Edition, in 6 vols, 8yo. price 22. 88. may atill be had. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street 





Now ready, Vol. I. of 
[HE ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD 
and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, in a beautiful 
ornamental binding, gilt edges, containing 360 pages of Letter- 
ns poe, precunely illuskrated with Wood Engravings and 21 STEEL 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders; and at the 
Railway Stations ; or direct from the Office, 199, , Strand, London. 


Will be published on Saturday, Sept. 11, Monthly Part VIII. of 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD 
and NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, containing 
Portraits of Miss Amy Sedgwick, J. A. Roebuck, Esq. M.P., 
Albert Smith, Esq., and Charles Dickens, Esq. ; and 64 pages of 
beautifully- illustrated Letter-press. Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at the Kail- 
way Stations; or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 
A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
On Friday, September 10, will be published, price 3d., to be con- 
tinued weekly, 


(THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS: a Weekly 
Record of the x ogress of eran, and its Allied 
Sciences and Arts. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S., to 
whom amateurs are invited at once to forward a statement of any 
ms they may meet with in the practice of Photography. 

* The gor po hic News,’ as its name implies, will aim at the 
odin and publication of all intelligence instructive and inter- 
esting to Photographers, and all the discoveries made in this 
interesting Science. It will afford a medium of communication 

tween manipulators in the Art, and will form, as it progresses, 
a complete Manual of the Science; it will also aim at being, in 
every respect, the pnetearaphitc educator, teaching the asp 
student, by easy, simple, and progressive rules, t! the whole of thie 
marvellous Art.’ ‘The Photo raphic News’ will, in addition to 
the above departments, furnish a Dictionary of Photograph: ic Art, 
forming a complete encyclopedia of all the terms, formule, pro- 
cesses, and materials in use, together with a comprehensive list 
of articles of every description employed in its practice. ‘The 

es = News’ — be order through an cokellers and 
-agents, price reepence weekly, stam fourpence, or 

free by post, from the Pablishers: for 4s. 4d. per qu arter. ~— 
pplications for Advertisements should at once be made to Mr. 
Publishers, Messrs. Petter & Galpin, Belle 











ring, care of the 


D 
Sauvage Printing Works, London, E.C, 





On Thursday next, 4 oh h inshea, ig BF published, in 1 thick 
price 
PICS he. “INDIAN STATESMEN. 
By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq., Barrister at-Law, 
Madras, Author of ‘ The Rebellion in India. 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 68. Vol. I. 


ORRESPONDANCE de NAPOLEON Ier. 
Publiée par ordre de l"Empereur Napoléon III. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates and Maps, 25s. - 
EOGRAFIA de la REPUBLICA det 
ECUADOR. Por le Dr. MANUEL VILLAVICENCIO. 
*x* This Work (by a Resident) now just published, contains a 
full descriptive and statistical account of the enands which will 
be found peculiarly interesting at the Soya tim 
Dulau & Co. Foreign 37, Soho-square. 


Just published (6d. each), Parts I. to VII. ofa New Work, 
by the Rev. FRED. W. B. BOUVERIE, entitled 


ORCE ET FAIBLESSE 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 

Light literature in the French sancenge ies is almost wholly repre- 

sented by publications singularly with the notions of 

selitons: and moral obligations which we entertain in Protestant. 


ore remedy this defect, it has been thought desirable to publish 
awork in French, which while introducing foreign scenes and 
foreign characters, ‘shall, at the same time, completely recognize alb 
that — own ideas ere ight — prone make us look apon as indis- 
pensable to the w ‘ing of socie’ 

Should the Author fall in this Tindertaking, he will appeal to 
ne pncaleense of his readers by observing, that in the very title of 

book he acknowledges that old expe’ ence which teaches that 
= mind, —_ strong with the very best intentions, is often 
crippled by the weakness with which it is left to carry them out. 
we VIII. will appear on the 1st of October. 

4 Part: fo Vit. we ‘e now ready, and may be had of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marchal & Go. Stationers’ Hall-court, London ; and at 
Barbet’s Printing and Bookselling Establishment, No. 24, Smith~ 
street, Guernsey. 
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COMPLETION OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Just published, Parts XIX. and XX. (a Double Part, completion, with classified Contents and a copious Index), price 9s. 
sewed; and VoL. IIL. (in two parts), 8vo. price 2/. 11s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE: 


Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the 
Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life ; 


With numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended, &c. 
By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
*4%* Vous. L and IL. price 60s. cloth, may also be had; and the work complete, in 3 vols. price 5/. 11s. cloth. 
t@ Subscribers are requested to complete their sets. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In November will be published, 


ILIAD OF HOMER, 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By J. C. WRIGHT, M.A. 


Translator of Dante. 


THE 


Maomittan & Co. Cambridge. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE, 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of ‘ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,’ &c. &c. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 
Is NOW READY. 


CuHapMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
(THE HERMIT of the PYRENEES; and other 
Miscellaneous Poems. By REDNAXELA 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


OTES on the REVOLT in the NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By'CHARLES 

RAIKES, Judge of the Sudder Court, and late Civil Commis- 

sioner with Sir Colin Campbell ; Author of ‘ Notes on the North- 

rn Provinces of India.’ 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
STORIES AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 

Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


hN ABGARET PERCIVAL. Being the Eigh 
Work of a New and Cheaper uniform Edition of the 

and Stories by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ publishing oe 

and comprising the following Works :— 


AMY UPREER?. 28. 6d. CLEVE MALL, 38. 6d. 


GERTRUDE 
R, 28. 6d. THARING ASHTON, 3a.6d. 


EARI’S DAUGHTE KAT 
EXPERIENCE WIPES 28. 6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF 
ASTRONOMY. 
In 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, >. 18. cloth, 
UTLINES of ASTBONC OMY. Sir JoHn 
F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. tly of the Institute 


of France, &. The Fifth Balition; 7. oe revised, and cor- 
rected to the existing state of Astronomical Science. 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo. price 188. cloth, 


Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the 
| gaa and Quarterly Reviews; with Addresses and other 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 1 large vol. 25s. cloth, 


ERCANTILE and MARITIME GUIDE. 
vy G. r. WHMORE, Ae M. one of Her Majesty Council 
DELL, of Her Majesty’s Customs, Author of 
” Third Thousand. 
** A complete Cyclopmdia of Trade and Commerce.” 
Bankers’ Circular. 
y waa ed 
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“ Prepared in a very 


“A mult rvo, ably digested and carefully arran 
aanigneonsne ss wnShi ipping and Merca: wer: angel 
“Ar fat the infor- 
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mation eaestial to rnerehants on matters connected with their 








MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK, 
In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols. L. and Il. of 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND FRIEDRICH, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Will be ready for publication towards the end of September. 


CuarmMan & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 





This day, royal 8vo. 782 pages, 28s. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 
SURGICAL. 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


This work is illustrated by 363 large Woodcuts, from original Drawings, chiefly from Nature, by H. V. Carter, M.D. 
late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


London: JoHn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post free, 


A CATALOGUE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW 





Also, gratis, and post free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 


‘London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co. 


Now ready, 1 large vol. price 158. cloth, 


ANDBOOK of the SCIENCE and PRAC- 
TICE of ng SLD Comprising Systematic Medicine 
Nature of Disease, Pathology, and Therapeutics. By WILLIAM 
AITKEN, M.D. late Pathe ologist at onne, and Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University o: ow. With Map, represent ing 
the Geo nee Distribution of Health and Disease, by Kei! 
sto! 

a? Wheewer has it on his library-shelf may rest assured that he 
will find in it an epitome of any medical subject on which he may 
require the newest, — at the same time the best, medical infor 
mation.”— Medica 

““The most pecan and trustworthy manual in the English 
language.”— Glasgow Medical Journal. 

its informa- 
ncel 





“ Very useful ‘and complete, and characterized | b 
tion being of the most recent aud advanced kind. 
* We have seen no summary which so completely embodies the 
most sagen a of the xe or which we can so un- 
psoas alike as a text-book to the student and as a 
com end m to the general reader.”— Westminster Review. 
‘Aitken’ 's Handbook is one of the best medical treatises for 
study or for ee. embracing the most recent discoveries and 
improvements.”—Literary Gazette. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 98. 


HE DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. By T. H. TANNER, M.D. F.L.S8. late Physician 
to, the Hospital for Women, &c. 

‘We have much satisfaction in cordially recommending the 
book as one of the most careful, accurate, and accessible manuals 
on the subject.”—Hdinburgh Medical Journal, August, 

By the same Author, 


A MANUAL of the PRACTICE of MEDI- 
CINE. Third Edition, revised and improved. 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of CLINICAL MEDICINE and 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. 3s. 6d. 


MEMORANDA on POISONS. 1s. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
Price 58. 


OSA’S SUMMER WANDERINGS through 
Parts of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, WEST- 
MORELAND, &.; with Historical and Biographical Associations 
connected with the Localities visited. Reprinted (with additions) 
from the Ch man's Companion, First Series. By ae Authoress 
of * Floreat Ecclesia,’ ‘ The Queen’s Isle,’ &c. Feap. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Fy ond-street. 


OME TRIALS. A Tale. By Mrs. FRances 
VIDAL. Price 3s. 
“The present tale is confined to English folks in an English 
town, and its chief charm seems to us its freshness and realit; 7. 
To the middle classes it is sappelaliy applies, and we hee it will 
be ee pi read among the: Churchman’s Compan 
: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New wv Bond-strect. 


A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLEBS, 
Now ready,a New Edition, eenPronate bound in cloth, 
reduced from 0 38. 6d. 
J°z% MILLER’S JEST BOOK: 
@J A work everybody fy otes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, wit copious Additions. 
The fi rst edition of this work having been exhausted, it has been 
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CHARLES Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London. 


polabsboqnl to > original,and now inns at agreatly reduced 
prive. London: Whittaker & Co, 
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New Bousiinetoy-stagat, Sepi. 4, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—————— 


I. 
A MEMOIR, LETTERS and DIARY 


e late REV. HENRY 8. POLEHAMPTON Pollen — 
Pearce College, Oxford, CHAPLAIN of LUCK 
fay Diary extends to July 18, 1857, two days before his to 
den from which date ty is continued by his 
Widow. Edited by the Kev. E. POLEHAMPTON, Fellow of 
Fouatests College, Oxford. Post 8vo. with Portrait of Rev. 
H. 8. Polehampton, and other ene caine 


Ir. 


The MUTINIES in OUDH, and _the 
f LUCKNOW RESIDENCY; with 
Bee see eS MARTIN RICHARD 
BBINS, Financial Commissioner for Uudh. Svyo. with 
Illustrations and Plans, 15s. 
“ This pesca of the siege of Lucknow is much more circum- 
etantial than any other. Mr. Gubbins’s merits were a, 


** No account if -— memorable siege has been so carefully pre- 
pared as this. is astory for all time.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


irl. 


SERVICE and ADVENTURE with the 


KHAKEE RESSALAH, or Meerut Volunteer Horse, during 
the Mutinies of 1557-58. By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE 
DUNLOP, B.C.S. . Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


Iv. 


MY ESCAPE from the MUTINIES in 


OUDH. Bya WOUNDED OFFICER. 2 vols. with Llus- 
trations, 12s. 


v. 


SIX MONTHS in BRITISH _pUR- 


MAH; or, INDIA BEYOND the GANGES in 1 
CHRISTUPHER T. WINTER. Post 8yo. with Woodcuts, 


VI. 
RITA: an AvropiocRapHy. 2 vols. 
post Svo. Zia. 
VII, 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr: Sala is an admirable companion, full of fun and humour. 
He dashes off Due North in high glee, and keeps his companion 
all alive with racy —" from the beginning to the end of the 
journey.”—Sunday Times 


VIII. 


MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. By 
M. GUIZOT. Vol. I. in 8vo. 148. 

‘* Will be devoured as a history of our own times, by one of the 
most conspicuous men now alive, and will be referred to hereafter 
when much pepeier literature will have been devoured by the 
worms. Guizot is a man of genius—and genius is immortality. 
This is one of the few books that will mark the generation which 
Gives it birth.”—Atheneum. 


Ix. 


The LADIES of BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL.’ 2 vols. small 8yo. 
7 This isa nahenoughip English story. The ters are well 


charac 
conversations full of life and spirit. The aatictons 
* Mae Powell’ has in this picture of country life proved herself 





: x. 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD. Now first Chronologically ormneed. 
With wee ards. of One Hundred New Letters. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 9 vols. 8vo, with Thirty-five ex- 
quisite Portraits, 41. 14s. 6d. 


“* Horace Walpole will be long known to posterity by his incom- 
parable Letters—models as they are of every variety of epistolary 
excellence. But _ is not only for the merits of his style that Wal- 

we think, destined more surely perhaps than 

ee work cot his or our age, to immortality ; it is use 

these let are, in fact, a chronicle of every occurrence and of 

every opinion which attracted or deserved public attention, either 

at home or abroad, during one of the busiest half-centuries of 
pean history. Quarterly Review. 


The Ninth and Concluding Volume will be published 
immediately. 


xI. 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES: and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. J.B. MARSDEN. New Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


“Mr. Marsden’s information is well digested, his judgment 
sound and impartial, — manner of statement not only clear, but 
with a sustained vividni ess. The arrangemeut is well adapted for 
the importent point of conveying complete and full information.” 

Spectator. 





London: Ricuarp BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Gagat MARLBOROUGH-STREERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


——____ 


JOURNAL of an ENGLISH OFFICER 
in INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Aide-de- 
Camp to General Havelock. 1 vol. with Portrait, price 
10s. 6d. bound. [Immediately. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. JEAFFRE- 
SON. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has here given te the public a goodl earn 
of the novelists of this coun sketches of their ii ives and a 
history of all they wrote an said that was worth remembering. 

he a contain a fund of information which — fail to 
be as pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature.”— Post. 


The OXONIAN in THELEMARKEN; 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOR. 

WAY; with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that 

District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 

of Lincoln College, Author of ‘ The Oxonian in Nor- 
way,’&c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

S Mr, Metcalfe is favourably known by ‘ The Oxonian in Nor- 

way.’ The present very entertaining volumes exhibit equal spirit, 
good humour, and descriptive power.”—Chronicle. 


LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. 

with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

‘In this volume Cardinal Wiseman relates his experiences of 
Rens and her rulers ina pleasant, genial style.”— Literary Gazette. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


RIA: a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
T. WITLAM ATKINSON, 1 large vol. royal 8vo. 
embellished with 50 Illustrations, including numerous 
beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Map, 2I. 2s, elegantly bound. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘Joun Hatirax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Turd Epition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


PETER. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“We recommend Mr. Thornbury’s vivacious boek to the world 
of novel-readers. It is an exceedingly glittering drama, well put 
upon the stage, the person: nae accurately defined and and a 
varied, the scenery touched by the hand of an —— and 
action sustained untiringly from the first scene to th 


one, 
“ We have no doubt that ‘ Every Man his own Soar will 
not only obtain a wide popularity, but will tend to raise Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation as a novelist.”—Criti 
“* Every Man his own Trumpeter’ contains a succession of 
stirring scenes, manifesting great spirit, fire, and ae Chron 7 


“This story is a good one, Itis @ stirring tale, written in an 
animated style. The interest is kept up eertleaenbes to the end.” 


FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 


“** Framleigh Hall’ isan excellent novel. The characters are 
all drawn with spirit and a keen insight into the workings of 
human nature, and they are finished with the delicacy of minia- 
It is the work of no ordinary hand. The cha- 

ter of Maurice Delamere, the hero, is charming, and worked 
from the life. Every touch is true, and i indicates wa teouleaca of 
human nature not — revealed. Maurice never for one moment 
loses the sympathy and respect of the reader,—he is a beautiful 
character, beautifully drawn.”— Atheneum. 

“It is scarcely possible to speak too well of this novel. It is 
sparkling aud vivacious, easy and natural, judicious and piquant.” 

Messenger. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By Lady 
CHATTERTON, 3 vols. 


**Lady Chatterton’s last novel,‘ The Reigning Beauty,’ is also 
her best, and must be registered pues the welcome aids to sum- 
mer idleness and pleasure.”—Ezamii 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 

“ The best of the new novels is ‘ The Light of Other Days.’ Mr. 
Reade’s story is used as the:groundwork for much discussion 
upon literature and society, which includes many & point of trne 
criticism, and many a thought well expressed.”— Examiner. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 
PARDOE. 3 vols. 
“The very bestnovel Miss Pardoe has written.”"— Messenger. 


Also, Just Ready, 
MARY HOWITTS NEW STORY, 


* TRUST and TRIAL.’ 1 vol.with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


FAULTS on BOTH SIDES. By Mrs. 


THOMSON. 3 vols. 





George Routledge & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


an 


CHINA, BY G. WINGROVE COOKE. 
In 1 vol. price 68. cloth lettered, 


CHINA. 


Reprinted, by ‘om The Times), with Additio: 
and ww ee by the oe WINGROVE COOKE. ‘And 
I with New Map of Onion containing the Peiho River 
from the ot of Pechele to Pekin, «°F of the Battles of Fat- 
chen. sae © ortrait of “ Yru,” from the Photograph taken at 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF RAREY ON HORSE 
TAMING. 
Price 2s. boards ; or 2s. 6d. half bound, 


RAREY ON HORSE TAMING. 


With GREAT ADDITIONS and ENGRAVINGS. 
4 “Tue Secretary” to the first Subscription List of Five 
T aes + and Hunting Correspondent of the ‘ Illus- 
ews.” 


= chewing h ow the Horse may be Approached, Haltered, Tamed, 
riven, and rendered indifferent to the Sound of the 
Drum, Umbrella, or any other alarming Sight or Sound; the 
Straps uot, Mode of Operation, Place for Soecating described in 
detail; and Three Chapters on Riding and Hunting for the In- 
valid and Timid. 


THE Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


Library Edition. In post 8vo. cloth, price, each vol, 33. 6d. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
TANCRED. 

THE DUKE. 

VENETIA. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. 
CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

ALROY. 

IXION IN HEAVEN, &c. 
VIVIAN GREY. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE —— OF LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK. 
In post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCE: 


A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


“ This is the first cheap edition of this work, which has, in an 
expensive form, gone through four editions. 


And in Course of Publication, in Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. 
Revised and re-edited, with additional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE 


ELDER DISRAELI: 
Viz. :— 


The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, 


in 3 vols. 
VOL. I. with Portrait, prices. 6d., now ready. 
VOL. II. with Portrait, price 4s. 6d., on October 1, 1858. 
VOL. III. with Frontispiece, price 48. 6d.,on Nov. 1, 1858, 


To be followed by 


The CALAMITIES of AUTHORS— 


THE QUARRELS OF AUTHORS—LITERARY MISCEL- 
LANIES, &c. &c. 


In post 8vo. price 38. cloth extra, 


The MICROSCOPE. By L. L. Clarke. 
Being a Popular Description of the most Instructive and 
Beautiful Objects for Exhibition. With a comprehensive List 
of Microscopic Subjects. 





In feap. 4to. price 78. 6d. cloth extra, 
Printed on writing paper, and Ruled for 500 Sermons, 


INDEX SERMONUM, a Register for 
SERMONS; which, being entered as written, will arrange 
themselves according to the Ecclesiastical Year, Special Ucca- 
EDWARD Ih Texts, &c., 50 as to easily referred to. By 
and Hymnal,’ Vicar of Uolwich, Staffordshire, and Chaplain 
to the of Harrowby. 





London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 
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LITERATURE 
——. 

Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico. 
By the Abbé Domenech. Translated from the 
French. (Longman & Co.) 

Tue old-fashioned missionary way of doing your 
duty, and letting the result appear, with silent 
illustration, in thriving villages, neat and clean 
huts, a margin of bright gardens, and a busy 
population gathering in annual editions of fruits 
em flowers, seems to be out of date, and mis- 
sionaries of later times return home to make 
known their exploits at divers breakfasts and 
dinners, or, at any rate, to print, for the grati- 
fication of their friends and subscribers, a per- 
sonal narrative of adventures. The world is not 
content to know nothing—it likes to know 
every little Soe its remarkable, 
and especially its religious men; it likes to 
observe their methods of eating or drinking, 
their manner of cooking, or, not unfrequently, 
washing; it loves to regard them giving their 
mind and best attention to the question of turn- 
ing some parochial offering—we will say, an old 
blue cotton petticoat—into an effectual pair of 
pantaloons. The world is pleased to hear of a 
missionary doing anything incongruous—jolt- 
ing uneasily in a rickety waggon—careering on 
a wild horse—having adventures among lions 
and serpents—sleeping in a tin bath without a 
bottom—preaching out of a tree, or saying the 
service in his shirt-sleeves. In most cases the 
public is not peculiarly anxious about strict 
accuracy or instruction. So long as it is not 
compelled to think, or disturbed in its routine, 
it, will even subscribe, if it be on the whole 
satisfactorily entertained. 

The Abbé Domenech has done his best to 
supply an entertaining missionary book, and it 
would be an injustice to him to say he has 
failed. His work is entertaining ; he records 
a great many marvels. The book is full of 
grotesque situations and adventures. The style 
is glowing and imaginative: the descriptions, 
we have reason to know, are not often accurate ; 
but that is no matter, perhaps : the necessity of 
the demand above mentioned will doubtless ex- 
plain any excessive mis-statement or exaggera- 
tion. 

The author is a young French priest, whom 
the eloquence of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Texas excited “when he was not quite twenty, 
and had not entirely completed his ecclesias- 
tical studies,” to set out as a missionary to 
Texas. In 1846, with an episcopal benedic- 
tion, he left Havre for New Orleans—gives 
the public the benefit of his feelings, and a 
pretty description of the celebration of high 
mass at sea, on Easter Sunday ; the altar being 
erected on the ship’s poop, and, “thanks to the 


offering of the French ladies, the little chapel | 
being as beautiful and graceful as a reposoir on | 


the Féte Dieu.” 

After a short stay at New Orleans the author 
sails up the Mississippi to St.-Louis, in the 
Ecclesiastical College of which city he spends 
two years “in preparing for the apostolic life of 
the missions.” At the end of this time he takes 


On Sunday, the cathedral being not finished, 
service was conducted in a little wooden chapel, 
through the roof of which at times the rain came 
in, and made it necessary for the congregation 
to put up their umbrellas. To San Antonio 
the neophyte’s next journey leads, and on the 


he endeavoured to dine upon them; by way-of 
luxury, occasionally fattening,and subsequently 
fricasseeing, acat. To provide proper furniture 
for the church was difficult, and taxed his inge- 
nuity. The church at Castroville was a little 
hut built of earth and wood. The priest bor- 
way “ Methodists and ants” annoy him. A few | rowed a cow-bell from a Swiss, we are willing 
further on Presbyterians interrupt him,— | to hope of the true faith, and suspended it'in 
he laughs at them of course,as he does at every | the belfry, whence it tinkled to the Texian hills 
Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian he meets. | and non-churchgoing denizens such continuous 
Heretics are wonderfully ignorant people, and | sounds as they had seldom heard. The Texians 
their houses something between inns and con- | desisted from the evil practice of working on 
venticles. It appears to be a remarkable and |the Sunday, many accidents taking place in 
not altogether explained fact, that all the mur- consequence, and, we are glad to learn, did-not 
derers the Abbé Domenech meets, or those who | repose on Monday in a drunken debauch. In 
die violent or sudden deaths, are not of the true | order to celebrate Easter properly, the Abbé 
faith—they are either Germans of the sect of | resorts to a little contrivance:— 
Ronge, or Swiss Calvinists, or Baptists. More} “T had resolved that our little chapel should be 
than once we have found it necessary to turn | decked out and wear quite a festive air for this 
to the Table of Contents in order to ascertain | solemnity, so I commenced its decoration the pre- 
whether the Abbé can be a native of Gascony! | vious evening, and borrowed all the shawls and 
It will be remarked, the name of the town at pieces of finery, and candlesticks, to be found in 


which the young priest is and his sufferings | Castroville. I even procured two small doors to 
are very appropriate. San Antonio, like all | Construct lateral altars. The muslin curtains and 


. | shawls served as ta I turned wooden vases 
Mexican towns, has filthy streets, a vacant | In these I placed 








pestry. 

: ; in a lathe, and gilded them. 
square with a thick clumsy church, and houses | go. ors of eve tes anduise, which T had: gathered 
of adobes, environed by lilacs, and peach and ‘in the woods and open country. All this — 
pomegranate trees. The Mexican women of | cence filled the colonists with astonishment, Next 
the place shock the modest Frenchman = the | day the Catholics of the town, and of the surrounding 
are scantily clad, wearing only a chemise with | country, assisted at the celebration of the Divine 
very low front, and a petticoat.” The author Mysteries, with feelings of profound reverence, on 
lodges in a garret, in the dreary square, where | bended knees, bare-headed, and regardless of the 
he shares the society of onions, garlic, pimento, | burning sun, which darts its rays upon them. 
and vegetables, oe an undesirable colony of | Poor isolated congregation! How lively, sincere, 
dormice and musquitoes. The window looks touching, was this piety on that day! The Al- 
out on a stream of water “where the washing |™ighty must have looked down with complacency 
business of the town was done, and in which | the little corner of earth where thou offeredst up 

: | | thy prayers! How favourably did thy piety con- 


the women bathed publicly.” Being “in view | past with the wavering, lukewarm piety of the city 


of all their gambollings,” which are full of tro- | ulation of Europe! In deserts and solitude, 
pical impropriety, he was obliged to close the the blessings of religion are so much the more fully 
window, and meditate on himself in connexion | appreciated, as they are rarely accorded.” 
with garlic and pimento. His sofa was “a| mp pro d wir : 

. F . . ganda, we learn, has distributed in 
public coffin, in which the mortal remains of | 11 it, mi _— ium, Ghee nations al dane 


the poor were conveyed to the cemetery.” From | 4.4 M. Domenech compares it favourably 


the skylight of his garret he looked out upon the | Vinout any vulgar regard for accuracy with 


cemetery, and we cannot wonder that after | F ee 
a time M. Domenech, as he tells us, “unable to jets socepen ef the Propagation of ‘the Faith 
study, hardly able to breathe, was dying of | gor its foundation in 1822 to 1846, that is to say, 


ennur. | in twenty-four years, have amounted to about thi 
He thought of returning on foot to Galveston, | en Now, the English Bible Society, 


when the Bishop arrived to examine him for ‘has been in existence only a few years, had dis- 
ordination. He hesitated, and these are his bursed in 1851 about ninety-five millions of 
reasons :— ' francs.” 

“T durst not as yet bind myself by an irrevocable | The Abbé notes that it is quite astonishing 
vow to the work of the ministry among a vicious people | how prosperous the efforts of the Propaganda 
with whose language and manners I was unac- | have been, and with what a divine halo the 
quainted, under a burning sky, amid perils and | missionaries are surrounded. 
dangers of all sorts,—and that, too, when I had| To the Roman Catholic soldiers in the 
not as yet attained my twenty-third year, that is at | American army the Abbé next turns, and 
an age when the passions are strongest. relates much of the hardships of the service and 

The Abbé Dubuis, however, succeeds in | “the brutality of the American officers.” He. 
overcoming these scruples, and though “the | sees, as he remarks, “a great deal in a short 
chalice was a bitter one,” the novice “felt no | time,’”—cactuses, for instance, of such weight, 
inward regret.” He sets forth for his post | that it requires “six mules to draw a single 
through long chaparals or coppice-woods of | one in a waggon.” Under a burning sun, 
acacia and cactus, and reaches a little deserted | without food or repose, he walks twelve miles 
parsonage of wood and brick. Lizards and / on foot, and rides sixty-four on a wild mustang, 
tarantulas were in possession; the previous | that has only been mounted twice, “not wishing 
tenant had not long ago died, and his grave | to give an American an opportunity to jeerat 


was in the garden, covered over with migno- 
nette. His successor slept in a hammock and 
lived on scraps of pork and dried venison. 
Castroville was the name of the village of huts 
where M. Domenech was placed, and his duties 
were teaching the Catechism to sixty or seventy 
French, German, and Anglo-American children, 
whose uage he had to learn. “At the end 


the down steamer for Galveston, where the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Texas is located. 
The episcopal residence “is composed of three 
wretched huts, containing seven or eight small 
rooms, surrounded by galleries, shaded by fig- 
trees, rose-laurels, grenades, and citrons.” The 
usual salary, we afterwards learn, is 14,000 francs, 


a sum, the author informs the reader, in out- | of a fortnight he fell into mortal ennwt.” The 
lay, only equal to 4,000 dollars. The Bishop | people did not appear to have any idea of paying 
of Galveston used to talk to his Texian flock | for masses, and priests almost starved. Rattle- 


in the evening under the gallery of the house. | snakes and cobras annoyed him, and in return 





a Frenchman, and above all a Catholic priest.” 
The mustang has his head given him; amid 
cheers from Irish believers, and unseated by 
a coalition of Texian bulls and panthers’ skins, 
clearing walls, crossing rivers, bounding at a 
dizzy rate past fantastic trees and rattlesnakes, 
the excellent priest is enabled without scath. 
to reach the end of his journey. 

Murderers who are Swiss Calvinists, and 
fratricides equally perverted, the 
author's attention. e pork becomes corrupt, 
and the priest’s heart, “at 24 full of affection,” 
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is sad. He chants by the river “ Vogue, 
vogue, oh! ma balancelle.” It is true he 1s a 
riest, but far more is it true that he is a 
renchman, as the following extract shows :— 

“Towards midnight I was awaked by the tink- 
lings of the little bell of the chapel,—measured tink- 
lings, sweet, and silverly. I listened attentively in 
great amazement. It could not be the breeze, for 
it was so light that it would scarcely have agitated 
the leaf of the aspen. Who, then, could be thus 
ringing at an hour when all nature reposed and 
was asleep in the cabins andin the woods? Imme- 
diately behind me, in the direction of Abbé 
Chazelle’s grave, I heard, in a tongue unintelligible 
to me, a melody full of pathos and harmony, 
resembling the slow, solemn modulations of a 
religious chant. For a moment I fancied I was 
dreaming, and carried to the midnight office of 
some Carthusian cloister. The vibration of the 
little bell, and the voice, were borne languidly 
into space by the zephyr of the night, like the 
emanation of a sweet perfume. These melodious, 
mysterious accents went to my heart; and though 
convinced that I was quite awake, I durst not rise 
lest I should penetrate the mystery. I enjoyed, as 
I should delicious fruit, these harmonious, melan- 
choly notes, which found a responsive echo in my 
heart. At the end of an hour the chanting ceased, 
the bell tinkled no longer, and silence resumed her 
sway once more. The next day a woman from the 
town came to inquire why it was that I performed 
a night service at the grave of Abbé Chazelle? I 
entreated her to explain herself. She told me how 
she had been awakened by the bell; how she 
observed lights on the grave, and the figure of a 
man on his knees in the attitude of prayer. As to 
the chant, she was at too great a distance to have 
heard it. The following night, at the same hour, 
I was again aroused by the tinkling of the bell, and 
the chant only differed from that of the preceding 
night in this, that its modulation was sadder and 
more solemn. After having listened a long time 
to the melody, I decided on finding out who this 
mysterious chanter was, and rising without noise, 
I quietly approached the grave, at each of the four 
corners of which a wax taper was burning. At the 
foot of the cross I clearly discerned the form of a 
man in a kneeling posture. It was the maniac of 
the Medina, as he was called, a colonist of about 
thirty years of age, whom the execution of the Swiss 
had so affected that he lost his reason. But as 
his folly was confined to harmless eccentricities, he 
was allowed to be at large in the town, where he 
walked frequently through the streets, chanting his 
lays at every hour, day and night. He had a very 
good voice, and his chants were generally funereal 
and religious. I approached him, and begged of 
him to go home to bed. The poor maniac, with a 
sweet smile on his lips, obeyed me without hesita- 
tion, saying, Ya, ya, young Herv Pfarrer (Yes, yes, 
young priest). Henceforward the night chants 
ceased, but I confess that I often regretted their 
discontinuance.” 

The project of building a church at Castro- 
ville for 120/. occupies the attention of the 
Abbé and his fellow priest, and he sets out to 
procure subscriptions. The good Ursuline 
nuns at Galveston send his apparel, charitable 
Jewish tailors supply him with clothes gratis, 
and a subscription besides, and after very won- 
derful adventures with mud crabs, and Presby- 
terians, who, having nothing better to do, are 
in the habit of firing at their minister—the Mis- 
sionary returns with 200 piastres. 

The Castroville people—being many of them 
Alsacians—did not contribute as they ought to 
do—and the Abbé Dubuis preached to them 
a plain sermon :— 

“We teach seventy-two of your children, and 
yet you give nothing, not even for their books, 
which we often furnish gratis. We are about to 
build a church which will cost you scarcely any- 
thing, thanks to our collections, and still you leave 
us to die of hunger. Call to mind that on one 
occasion I was not able to preach because I had had 
no food for forty-eight hours; and that my first 
colleague, the Abbé Chazelle, died of want still 





more than of grief. Thus, since we are made up 
of bones and flesh and cannot exist without food, 
we give you warning that to-morrow we shall quit 
this colony to seek a residence where more considera- 
tion will be shown for us, if from this day forward 
you do not provide us with the means of living for 
each mouth (and in advance), whether in money or 
in kind, and a half piastre over and above for each 
pupil attending the school—(the children of widows 
and of the poor we except from this rule). If the 
first instalment is not paid in before this evening, 
to-morrow you will no longer see us.” 


This appeal, with the effect of subsequent 
Bengal lights and a display of vestments of cloth 
of gold, is efficacious. The priests find in the 
woods “stones ready squared, oaks thirty feet 
high, remarkably straight,” and just what they 
want ;—they make lime, and the two priests 
carve the stone crosses and handle hammer and 
chisel amazingly. The school-children work 
the mortar, and the work speeds,—the Abbé 
Dubuis presiding in red-flannel shirt, trousers 
of blue cotton, and a hat of a polygonal shape. 
Exhausted with this work the Missionary re- 
turned to France, presented a pair of mocas- 
sins to the Pope, and returned to Texas, where 
his adventures among the rancheros supply us 
with an odd story.— 

‘* A European living at Matamoros had seduced 
a Mexican young woman, under promise of mar- 
riage; but at the moment of the marriage cere- 
mony he began to hesitate, and ended by retracting 
his engagement. The girl’s parents manifested no 
symptoms of resentment, but to all appearance 
they continued their social relations with the 
seducer, who was soon persuaded that all was for- 
given. One day, however, he was invited to dine; 
and after dinner, giddiness, accompanied by vio- 
lent headache, seized him. He cried out that he 
was poisoned, escaped, and made the best of his 
way to fling himself into the Rio Grande, opposite 
Brownsville. At this point there are always passers- 
by, promenaders, and barilleros. He was rescued 
from the water,—his life was saved, but his reason 
was gone. Picked up by a Frenchman, and con- 
veyed home, he filled the houses with cries of 
terror. Every one who met his eye was a poisoner. 
He refused to take any nourishment; he got away; 
flung himself once more into the river, and was 
once more rescued. It was then that a coloured 
woman, who had lived a long time in Louisiana, 
declared that this derangement presented all the fea- 
tures of that which proceeds from the absorption of 
liquids, drugs, or perfumes, known only to the sect 
of the Vaudoux. She told how her mother became 
suddenly deranged after visiting the house of a 
Vaudoux; and declared, with confidence, that if 
the unfortunate could be prevailed upon to con- 
tract the promised marriage, his derangement 
would cease. The result verified the prediction ; 
for after a visit paid by the young man, in a lucid 
interval, at the house of the young woman’s parents, 
his reason came back, and the marriage was 
celebrated.” 

The sect of the Vaudoux at New Orleans is 
mysterious :— 

“T was told the following, regarding some of 
their ceremonies, as they are often celebrated at 
New Orleans, at the Suburb Trémé, in an isolated 
houge, surrounded by a fence of boards, and only 
one story high. One room composed nearly the 
whole house. At the further end of it, towards the 
east, was raised an altar covered over with red 
woollen cloth. This altar was hollow, and filled 
inside with rattlesnakes, congos, and other veno- 
mous reptiles, which would crawl out during the 
dance, glide about the room, and entwine them- 
selves about the persons of the dancers. The 
Vaudoux undress, without doubt, in a closet on 
the ground floor, for*they enter quite naked by the 
door to the left of the altar. There they join 
hands and form a ring, while a negro takes his 
post in the centre, burns in a perfuming pan a sub- 
stance that diffuses a thick white smoke through 
the room, stoops to the floor, perhaps to trace cer- 
tain cabalistic figures, takes five serpents off the 
altar, and folds them round his neck and limbs. 





The ring then puts itself in motion; and the whole 
company, including the negro, twist and jump 
about for a considerable time. At length the lights 
are put out, and the noise ceases as darkness comes 
on. This sect inspires such terror into the coloured 
population and the negroes who belong to it, that 
you cannot get them to procure personal and direct 
information regarding these mysterious practices. 
What they say about them is so extraordinary, that 
no reliance can be placed in it. I have frequently 
seen at New Orleans in the sequestered streets of 
the Suburb Trémé, boxes of tinned iron full of oil, 
and containing a square-cut stove, the size of which 
varies with the box. They were placed at night- 
fall on the window-sills, but it was long before I 
could get any person to explain to me the reason 
for the boxes being there. No one remarked them; 
and it was only during the latter days of my stay at 
Texas that I found them out to be specifics against 
the witchery of the Vaudoux.” 

We do not quarrel with M. Domenech for his 
creed,—he is at liberty to misrepresent the 
country through which he travels and the com- 
panions with whom he differs. He has a right 
to his opinion, that “in the Catholic faith is a 
powerful weapon of defence against American 
ageression,’—and that Mexico “ will never be 
ruled by a Protestant country.” We are sorry 
for M. Domenech’s weak state of health and the 
failure of his adventurous efforts ;—and still 
more that we cannot concur with him in the 
pretty sentiment that his book is “like the 
violet, and possesses no other charm than the 
sweet perfume of truth.” 





Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah; 
or, Meerut Volunteer Horse, during the Mu- 
tinies of 1857-58. By Robert Henry Wallace 
Dunlop, B.C.S. (Bentley.) 

Like Archer, in ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ the 

historian of the Khakee Ressalah “fights, 

loves, and banters all in a breath.” It was 
the humour of the Khakee mess to receive 
even the tidings of disasters rather with shouts 
of fierce mirth than with dismay,—“ every fresh 
loss calling for a renewed cheer.” There was 
policy in this apparent levity, and the trea- 
cherous and cruel natives at Mirat must have 
been impressed with the belief that nothing 
could daunt the men who could mock at such 
dangers as then surrounded the Faringi in Hin- 
dustin. Indeed, the Risdlah (we know not 
why Mr. Dunlop mis-spells the word) of Mirat 

Volunteers, though they called themselves 

Khaki, or “ earthy,’ had more of fire than earth 

in their composition. At a time when the 

general commanding at Mirat took the laudable 
precaution of shutting up his European force 
in cantonments—and would not even spare 
fifty riflemen to bring in treasure from the 
neighbouring district of Bulandshahr — the 

Khaki horse scoured the country, forced their 

way into rebel villages against five times their 

numbers, and performed exploits second to 
none in the history of the rebellion. 

It may appear incredible that a little squad- 
ron, which never exceeded fifty men, should 
have been able to move about a country swarm- 
ing with rebels, with the great army of the 
mutineers not more than fifty miles off at Delhi, 
and whole brigades of mutineers marching to 
join them from various points. But fortune in 
this case really favoured the brave, and though 
often opposed to vast odds, the Khakis always 
came off victorious. The fact is, the courage of 
the Indian is rather passive than active, and he 
has imbibed an awe of our soldiers which seems 
irresistible. One of the mutineers accounted 


for this to our author after a curious fashion, as 
will be seen in the following passage, which 
likewise witnesses to the indifference of natives 
to death under circumstances which appal 
the European ;— 
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‘“‘The pay havildar arranged the rope round his 
own neck without assistance. Their hands, I 
remarked, were not pinioned, as they should have 
been, but when the carts were removed, they did 
not use them as they might have done; they were 
resolute in dying, and one of them struggled for 
nearly ten minutes. Often and often have I seen 
natives executed, of all ages, of every caste, and 
every position in society, yet never have I seen one 
of them misbehave at the scaffold; they died with 
a stoicism that in Europe would excite astonish- 
ment and admiration; yet the very same men 
behave in some instances with the rankest coward- 
ice in the field; crowds of them routed, and igno- 
miniously put to flight, by merely handfuls of 
Europeans, few of whom, whatever their conduct 
in battle, would walk to execution with equal 
indifference. I have heard of this difficult question 
in metaphysics being put to one of themselves. 
‘Tt lies in the legs,’ he replied, ‘the whole fault is 
in the legs; often when we have made up our minds 
to die, and hear the cheer of the ‘ Goras”’ (pale 
faces), our legs carry us off against our will.’” 

This exeeution was the sight which greeted 
Mr. Dunlop and his gallant companion, Lieut. 
Speke, afterwards killed in the storm of Delhi, 
on their arrival at Ambala. They had been 
shooting on the Himdlaya Mountains,—and it 
was only on the 31st of May they learned that 
the country below them had become a land of 
enemies. With zeal worthy of all praise, they 
hastened down to the post of danger and 


duty ; and both performed gallant and im- | 


portant services. The principal engagement 
in which Mr. Dunlop took a part—and, indeed, 
the most signal achievement performed by the 
Khaki Risdlah—was the battle of Barut, in 
which a notable rebel, named Sah Mall, a Jat 
chief, who had been appointed Subahdar of the 
Barut Parganah by the King of Delhi, was 
killed. Mr. Dunlop, who loves to jest as well 
as fight, thus describes a single combat he had 
on that occasion :— 

“‘T had got out of gunshot of this rabble, when 
I perceived a horseman fast coming up to us, his 
matchlock in one hand and a drawn sword in the 
other. I had only that morning recovered for 
Government three troop horses of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry. I was trying one of them, a young iron- 
grey, and the trial had nigh cost me my life. The 
brute possessed an insane terror of fire-arms, either 
from never having heard them in such proximity 
before, or from having had unpleasant experience 
of the effects of gunshot wounds. When I per- 
ceived that my over-impetuous friend, the Sowar, 
had placed a sufficient distance between himself 
and his party to give me hopes of disposing of him 
without interference, and I had checked and wheel- 
ed my horse round for the purpose, the animal pro- 
ceeded to the charge alternately tripping along 
sideways, or waltzing round on its hind legs, spring- 
ing clear off the ground at every discharge of my 
revolver. I had implicit confidence, from long 
practice, in my own pistol shooting and fencing ; 
but I can defy any one not trained to acrobatic [sic] 
performances to have done anything more thax 
hold on with that ever-to-be-anathematized grey. 
My progress must, I have often thought since, 
have had a ludicrous appearance, resembling the 
performances of Astley’s professionals in their 
combats with some renowned Pagan. I was able, 
however, by good luck, to remove the thumb of my 
opponent’s sword-hand, and mortally wound his 
horse. In drawing my slight double-edged sword, 
however, (my horse having at the moment adopted 
an angle of ninety degrees, as the most suitable 
slope for his back,) I managed to draw blood from 
my own throat. The footmen and ‘others under 
Sah Mull, in the meanwhile, having come up and 
materially added to the effect of the circus-like 
fight by a desultory discharge of matchlocks, I 
made the best of my way after my companions, 
abandoning to my opponent and his friends my 
pith helmet, which had come off in the mélée, as a 
slight remuneration for the thumb and charger of 
which I had deprived him. I afterwards ascer- 
tained that the horseman with whom I had this 


skirmish was one Bugda, nephew to Sah Mull, 
and a general in the service of the titular King of 
Delhi.” 

It is a happy thing to be able to find amuse- 
ment even in danger; and it is certainly one of 
our author’s gifts, as has already been shown. 
In the same manner, a night alarm seems to 
have made more impression on his risible facul- 
ties than on any other, as witness the follow- 
ing :— 

“The same night a sudden alarm among the 
Rifles was heard, which rapidly increased in noise 
and confusion to a tumult. One of the riflemen, 
running into the palace from his post, exclaimed, 
‘that the rebels were bayoneting our men in 
numbers at the gate.’ A voice on the flight of 
steps leading to the entrance-hall, shouted to the 
cavalry-men within, ‘Carbineers, take to your 
swords,’ and out they went pell-mell. Some of 
|the riflemen, who could not in the dark get hold 
| of their bayonets, commenced pummelling each 
| other with their fists, and the officer in command 
found himself going gravely through the parry 
and thrust with one of his own men, armed with 
a fixed bayonet, The man, on recognizing him, 
touched his hat, saying apologetically, ‘ Why, sir, 
I really thought you was an Ingen.’ The dis- 
order, however, subsided almost as rapidly as it 
had arisen, and was found to have been caused 
by a little bugler, who, getting nightmare from 
his long march and heavy breakfast of the morn- 
ing, had commenced yelling in his sleep.” 

There is not much of serious disquisition, or 
of historical detail, in this volume. Indeed, 
the author a disclaims all intention of 
entering =— anything that might be thought 
| prosaic. e shows, however, by some sensible 
| remarks in his concluding chapter, that he can 
be instructive as well as amusing. Thus, he 
affords some valuable information on the origin 
of the Revolt, which he distinctly ascribes to 
Muhamadan intrigues, and gives the following 
remarkable proof of his assertion :— 

“In the service of the Begum Sombre at Sir- 
dhanah were several foreigners, French, Italians, 
and Germans. They appear to assimilate more 
readily with the people of the country they inhabit 
than Englishmen, and most of them had half-caste 
families at Sirdhanah. These descendants are 
Roman Catholic Christians, whose interests, being 
identical with our own, have often been found use- 
ful in subordinate police posts. One of these, 
Francois Sisten, was, before the mutiny, Thanadar, 
or Police Inspector, at Seetapore, in Oude. He 
had got three months’ leave, came to see his family 
in Meerut and some friends in Saharunpore, and 
called on the joint-magistrate of that place, Mr. 
R. Edwardes, to pay his respects. He was sitting 
native fashion in an ante-room of Mr. Edwardes’ 
house with other police employés, when a Mussul- 
man Tehsildar of the Bijnour district entered the 
room. Sisten was dressed, as usual, in native 
clothes; he buttoned his muzaie (a sort of jacket) 
on the left breast, as Mussulmans do, the Hindoos 
buttoning it on the right. He appeared, in fact, 
to be a Mussulman, and, as the Tehsildar glanced 
at him, he inquired what service he held, and 
where. Sisten replied, he was a Thanadar on 
leave from Oude. ‘What news from Oude?’ said 
the Tehsildar; ‘how does the work progress, 
brother ?’—‘ If we have work in Oude, your High- 
ness will know it well,’ replied Sisten, who inhe- 
rited a good deal of Hindoostanee suspicion, and 
made the Tehsildar thus think him not ignorant 
but cautious. The trifling mutinies at Barrack- 
pore, as they were then thought, had commenced. 
‘Depend upon it we will succeed this time,’ said 
the Tehsildar; ‘the direction of the business is in 
able hands.’ Now that Tehsildar was the Nawab 
Ahmud Oollah Khan of Nugeenah, nephew of the 
Nawab Mahmood Khan of Nujeebabad, and is, or 
was on the 1st of May, the leader of the rebels in 
Bijnour; but had Sisten reported, as he himself 
says, such a conversation as a matter of import- 
ance, he would at that time have been laughed at 

alarmist.” 


as an 5 
We think it right also to note his opinion of 

















the competition system. He says, “The present 
system of examination for the Civil Service has 
notoriously failed in bringing the best class of 
men to this country, and the army has fully 
earned by its noble services and sufferings some 
sreat and imperial gift.” He proposes, there- 
ore, as was first suggested by Lord Ellen- 
borough, that all appointments should be in the 
first instance military, and that officers for 
civil employ should be selected from the gene- 
ral mass. 

In conclusion, we have to say, that Mr. 
Dunlop is the brother of two ladies, whose 
account of a residence at Mirat, previous to 
the outbreak, was reviewed not long since in 
these columns. His ‘Service and Adventure’ 
is a work of a higher class than the ‘Timely 
Retreat.’ 





La Mort d’Arthure. The History of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, 
Knt. Edited from the Text of the Edition 
of 1634, with Introduction and Notes. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq. 3 vols. (J. R. Smith.) 

Tue Arthurs who have hitherto figured as 

heirs to the throne in the royal story of Britain 

have had but little of what is considered 

“princely” fortune to boast of. When Henry 

the Seventh repaired to the shrine of Our Lady 

of Walsingham, and named his newly-born 
son Arthur, he did so especially because 
that British name was one supremely dear to 
the people,—to whom the idea or possibility of 

a future King Arthur was as the promised 

realization of some fond and brilliant dream. 

The dream was short-lived, but it never 

appeared more likely to become an accomplished 

fact than when, on a mid-November day at the 
door of the old cathedral of St. Paul's, the strip- 
ling prince kissed the lips of the fair, modest, 
and accomplished Katherine of Aragon, his 
bride. Parsimonious as the father of that Arthur 
was, he, for once, opened his purse with his 
heart, and expended asum in dances, joustings, 
and banquets, which made a miserable man of 
him for many a long day to come. The nobility, 
in honour of this British Arthur, exceeded the 

King in magnificence and profusion. The 

Joyous-ile of the older history saw no more 

brilliant “turneirments,” the round table never 

sustained the weight of such good cheer, and 
the hall of Guenever was never merry and 
musical with such crowding couples of stately 
or mirthful dancers, as the barons of England 
brought together at an outlay that made the 
hearts of their heirs curse the day for ever. 

“My estate to nothing,—and that’s an even 

bet,” is the phrase of Sir Larry, in Colman’s 

‘Who wants a Guinea?’ and the same wager 

and comment might have been made by many 

a baron who ruined his own house by cele- 

brating the foundation of that of Prince 

Arthur. For four short months the bride and 

bridegroom kept a state at Ludlow that might 

have won the admiration of the feasters at 

Camelot for its splendour, and the approval of 

Merlin for its wisdom. Four short months 

and the bridegroom of the hectic blush lay 

dead upon his bridal bed ;—and what is there 
in all romance so touching as the incident of 
his royal parents? The stricken sire, pale, 
mute, and tearless through despair, gradually 
softened to submission by the devout mother, 
who having fulfilled her woman’s work of con- 
soler, went into her chamber, cast herself down 
in her hopelessness, and ‘could scarcely accept 
from her consort the instructions she had her- 
self so recently imparted. 

In his little life, this Arthur had been com- 
pelled to take something too much of every 
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thing,—of learning included, of which he had 
a wonderful superfluity ;—and this excess of all 
ae killed the young prince whom the people 
had Joved early for his very name’s sake. And 
go.died the heir to the throne of Henry the 
Seventh. 

Another, and a more disastrous fate was that 
of.the heir to the throne of Richard of the 
Lion-Heart. Chivalry has its villanous as well 
as.its virtuous side, and there is no such miser- 
able illustration of the former phase of the 
celebrated institution in all the‘ Mort d’Arthure’ 
as.is to be found in the conduct of Richard 
and John to their nephew Arthur. The Greek 
chivalry was wont to lie and weep with equal 
facility and indifference—these two belted 
knights.and sceptred sovereigns excelled any of 
their Pagan predecessors in mendacity and 
hypocrisy. Richard made and unmade Arthur 
as his heir,—and John, profiting by the latter 
occurrence, got rid of the young prince, as a 
pretender, by murder. 

As long, however, as that prince lived, the 
people supported his claim, by their voices 
where they could; in their hearts, always. 
The name of Arthur had a magic in it; and an 
heir with such a name, backed by claims which 
were irrefutable, had the allegiance of all but 
those who were constrained by force or interest 
to.oppose it. These, unhappily, were many ; 
and Arthur had the misfortune to find the pri- 
mate of England among the number. A won- 
derfully democratic and casuistic and slippery 
individual was Archbishop Hubert; and no 
evil-minded spirit in romance effected more for 
reereant knight or lightly-zoned damsel than 
Hubert effected for John when he told the 
people at Westminster that it was their un- 
doubted right, as Englishmen, to elect their 
ewn king, and that they had done well in 
electing “EarlJohn.” Every hearer was pleased 
that such a right was thus acknowledged ; and 
ifia particular hearer felt that his voice was for 
Arthur, the son of John’s elder brother Geof- 
frey, he concluded that he was in the minority, 
and was too good or too simple-minded an 
Englishman to disturb an election based upon 
universal suffrage and such excellent principles. 
The hero himself of the romance was never 
half so deserving of the intervention of the 
supernatural as this high-spirited, brave, in- 
domitable, little son of Geoffrey. All the force, 
violence and craft of the king could not extort 
from the boy a renunciation of his rights. Shut 
up:in the castle at Rouen, the world saw no 
more of him:—‘“subito evanuit,” says one; 
“cito post evanuit,” repeats another author; 
“by the king’s own hand,” exclaim a host of 
writers; “modo fere omnibus ignorato,”—in a 
way generally unknown. At all events, “ evan- 
uit. Arthur,’—he disappeared; and thus, in 
1202, dropped out of this world of splendid 
sorrows the second Arthur among our princes. 

How remote must we go back to reach the 
Round Table of the first, most renowned, and 
most disputed of our Arthurs? Was he a man, 
or a myth, or a system? Did the son of Uthur 
Pendragon really reign from 506 to 542? Here 
are thirty-six, a good three dozen years to be 
accounted for; and right thickly have the 
romantic. historians or the historic romancers 
crowded them with incidents more or less 
marvellous. Perhaps, there is no sovereign of 
England the passages of whose life have been 
narrated more in detail than those of Arthur. 
His birth, bringing-up, his learning, his loves, 
his. battles, his nuptial calamities (Guenever 
made of him a very George Dandin among 
monarehs, > Arthur had his revenge), 
his triumphs, his tribulations, his escapes, 
his eunnllioniien his re-appearances, his wit, 
wisdom, dress, diet, death,—all but the place 





of his burial,—all these matters are told 
with a marvellous. minuteness,— and at the 
end of the story, when first told, men were 
divided in their opinions. Some doubted that 
there was ever such a personage; we agree with 
them. Others doubted that he ever died, or, 
if dead, that any power could keep him so. 
We agree with these also. There never was 
such a personage as the Arthur of romance; 
and if there ever were, he was by far too lively 
a personage to submit to death.—“ Some men 
yet say in many parts of England that king 
Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of our 
Lord Jesu Christ into another place ; and men 
say that hee will come againe, and hee shall 





winne the holy crosse. I will not say that it 
shall bee so, but rather I will say that heere 
in this world hee changed his life. But many 
men say that there is written upon his tombe 
this verse :—‘ Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam, 
rexque futurus,’” 





Thus much for the past and future of the | 
hero. Later chroniclers maintain that his coffin | 
and body were discovered about 1191 at Glas- | 
tonbury ; and if this may be credited, sure we | 
are that a corpse and a coffin of a dead Arthur 
were then brought to light asa sort of agitation | 
in favour of the little living Arthur who was | 
then the heir to the throne of Richard. Such | 
a discovery would give glory to the name. If 
they could only have found too his famous | 
sword Excalibur, and girded it round the loins | 
of the son of Geoffrey, he would have worn a 
talisman that would have made him king, for 
the old legend ran, that he who next wore the | 
weapon should sit on the throne of the son of | 
Pendragon. 

The great romance of the life of the first 
Arthur has grown into its present form after 
the manner that the Iliad is said to have grown 
out of the chanted romances of the rhapsodists. 
For a long series of years, metrical fragments, | 
and subsequently lively prose histories, enu- 
merating various deeds of divers kings and 
knights, were circulated, sung, and read, in 
presence of vastly edified listeners, in kingly 
courts and baronial halls, who learned, in a 
desultory way, what feats had been accom- 
plished by Arthur and his knights, and how to 
very questionable deeds was awarded a praise 
as if they had been acts of great virtue. At 
length, in the fifteenth century, Malory col- 
lected, arranged, and amended the various 
romances abroad ; and making one connected 
story of the whole, published a book which set 
a world of readers and listeners mad with 
delight. Sir Thomas appears to have had an 
idea that ignorant or malevolent writers would 
ee fall foul of his book, sneer at what he 

ad accomplished, and ridicule a scholarship 
which they could not equal. To these igno- 
ramuses, Malory, in a courteous way, thus ad- 
dressed himself :—“ Thus, reader, J leave thee 
at thy pleasure to reade but not to judge, 
except thou judge with understanding. The 
asse is no competent judge betwixt the owle 
and the nightingale for the sweetnes of their 
voices; cloth of Arras or hangings of tapistry 
are not fit to adorne a kitchin, no more are 
ketles, pots, and spits to hang in a ladies bed- 
chamber. Neither is it beseeming for a man 
to censure that which his ignorance cannot 
perceive, or his pride and malice will prejudi- 
cate or cavill at.’ 

The book had a wonderful success. - It con- 
tains “a good comprehensive condensation of 
the romantic cycle of King Arthur and his 
Knights,” says Mr. Wright, who justly adds, 
that some knowledge.of the incidents here 
narrated “is absolutely necessary for those 
who would understand those Middle Ages 





which have of late years. been so much talked 


of and have excited so much interest.” Fur- 
ther, this romance, we are told, embodies a 
mythic code of the more elevated principles 
and spirit of chivalry “ which the high-minded 
knight was supposed to labour to imitate.” To 
us it seems that he could hardly have done 
worse. ‘King Arthur’ is a work by a Paul de 
Kock of the middle era, not.a code of Christian 
law and morals like the sublime maxims of 
Thomas 4 Kempis. Even Mr. Wright, with all 
his antiquarian enthusiasm, is constrained to 
confess, that “the tone of the morality of this 
code is certainly not very high; but—it was 
the morality of feudalism.” 

The whole history, indeed, has about it that 
glittering sort of unreality, if we may so speak, 
which marks transpontine dramas and the 
circle at Astley’s. ere is a conglomeration 
of old and new incidents, anachronisms, con- 
fusions of time and space, and utter disregard 
of probability. Mr. T. P. Cooke, we think, is 
the only survivor of the actors who, nearly 
forty years ago, played in the Coburg drama, 
‘The Temple of Death” The scene was 
Scandinavia, and part of the people living 
there, very much given to cing, were 
called Athenians! At a more recent period, 
Astley’s gave us the Siege of Troy, in which, 
by a comprehensive sort of forgetfulness, the 
authors made the Greeks the besieged instead 
of the besiegers, and reversed the causes and 
consequences of the whole story. So in these 
romances there is a knocking to pieces of old 
historical edifices, and an absurd employment 
of the bricks in erecting similar buildings with 
altered names. For instance, the classical 
story of Amphitryon, — which the classical 
writers stole from the East, the romancers stole 
from the original stealers. The father of 
Arthur is, qeemenaty a pinchbeck Amphi- 
tryon; the Duchess Igrayne is a funny Alc- 
mena, and Arthur himself is the romantic 
Hercules, “ with a difference.” Merlin is thrown 
in as a makeweight in the play, but the solemn 
sage always has something of the buffoon about 
him; his apophthegms remind us of the Latin 
used by Mr. Wallet, the “Court Jester,” and 
the sage stoops to amorous confabulations with 
rather bronze-faced damsels, which in their 
nature are not unlike those of the low-comedy 
cits and abigails of Etheredge and Congreve. 
The whole affair is a “spectacle” in its way, but 
the continual sameness wearies us. The entries 
and encounters of the knights, their airs and 
graces, their feats, falls, and adieux to the 
world, have a circus complexion. As in the 
arena, the gentleman in spangles and tinfoil- 
helmet walks, canters, gallops, smiles, frowns, 
attitudinizes, jumps through three hoops or 
over half-a-dozen sashes, flings a double soubre- 
saut, and retires with an air of having achieved 
@ meritorious duty,—and as all who follow him, 
whether they come singly or in groups, do pre- 
cisely the same things, only in different dresses, 
with perhaps now and then an Amazonian rider 
among them, to whom the cavaliers pay mock 
homage, and Sir Merryman addresses compli- 
ments not worth the having ;—so throughout 
this drama and circle of chivalry, the “gentle- 
men riders” and the “ladies of the troupe” go 
on enacting dramas made up of the same inci- 
dents, and whirl through the circus in a con- 
tinual succession of the same astounding per- 
formances. As we close the book, we are as if 
we had had a ten years’ season-ticket at Fran- 
coni’s, and had never missed a night of it— 
Sundays included! Could anything be more 
dreadful? And yet, it is certain that in the 
days when people possessed not their Shakspeare, 
and knew not of Music Halls, and had not their 
Milton, nor their favourite novel-writer, nor 
their A thenewm, this book was the most popular 
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history of the day. “For herein may be seen 
noble chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyte, frendly- 
nesse, love, frendshyp, cowardyse, murdre, hate, 
vertue, symne. Doo after the good, and leve 
the evyl, and it shal brynge you to good fame 
and renommee. And for to passe the tyme, 
this book shal be plesaunte to rede in, but for 
to gyve fayth and byleve that al is trewe that 
is contayned herin, ye be at your lyberte.” So 

ke honest Caxton of his own first edition of 
‘The Life and Death of Arthur,—and as a 
brief sample of the opinions, critical oe, 
morality, and humour of the venerable Father 
of the English Press, it is well worth the citing. 
How Caxton’s sentiments are illustrated in the 
text will, we hope, be seen by many a reader, 
for the romance must be read, at least by those 
who care to know anything about the method, 
manners, morals, code, or consequences of 
chivalry. Meanwhile, let us say, that the airs 
and graces of chivalry have been more exqui- 
sitely drawn by modern than by ancient writers. 
Compare this passage— 

* At the vigill of Pentecost, when all the fellow- 
ship of the round table were come unto Camelot, 
and there they all heard their service, and all the 
tables were covered, ready to set thereon the meate, 
right so entered into the hall a full faire gentle- 
woman on horsbacke, that had riden full fast, for 
her horse was all to-beswet; then shee there 
alighted and came before king Arthur and saluted 
him ; and then the king said, ‘ Damosell, God blesse 
you!’ * Sir,’ said shee, ‘ for Gods sake, shew me 
where sir Launcelot is!’ ‘Yonder may yee see 
him,’ said king Arthur. Then shee went unto sir 
Launcelot, and said, ‘Sir Launcelot, I salute you 
on king Pelles behalfe, and I require you to come 
with me heereby into a forrest.’ Then sir Laun- 
celot asked her with whome that shee dwelled. ‘I 
dwell,’ said shee, ‘with king Pelles.’ ‘ What is 
your will with me?’ said sir Launcelot. ‘ Yee shall 
know and understand,’ said she, ‘when ye come 
thether.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I shall gladly goe with 
you.’ So sir Launcelot bad his squier to saddle his 
horse and bring his armour ; and in all the hast he 
did his commandement. Then came the queene 
unto sir Launcelot, and said, ‘ Will ye leave us at 
this high feast ?’ ‘ Madame,’ said the gentlewoman, 
‘wit yee well he shall be with.you to morrow by 
dinner-time,’ ‘If I wist,’ said the queene, ‘that 
hee should ot bee with us heere to morrow, hee 
should not goe with you by my good will.’” 
—with the following by Scott, in which Arthur’s 
natural daughter enters the hall, and in which 
a few words characterize each knight, the 
shame-facedness of the King, and the inter- 
course, lightly hinted at and foreibly depicted, 
which existed between Lancelot and the Queen: 

There Galaad sat with manly grace, 
Yet maiden meekness in his face ; 
There Morolt of the iron mace, 
And love-lorn Tristrem there; 
And Dinadam with lively glance, 
And Lanval with the fairy lance, 
And Mordred with his look askaunce, 
Brunor and Bevidere. 
Why should I tell of numbers more? 
Sir Cay, Sir Banier, and Sir Bore, 
ir Carodac the keen, 
The gentle Gawain’s courteous lore, 
Hector de Mares and Pellinore, 
And Lancelot, that evermore 
Look'd stol’n-wise on the Queen. 
When wine and mirth did most abound, 
And harpers play’d their blithest round, 
A shrilly ee shook the ground, 
And marshals clear’d the ring ; 
A Maiden, on a palfrey white, 
Heading a band of damsels bright, 
Paced through the circle, to alight 
And kneel before the King. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldness check’d by awe, 
Her dress like huntress of the wold, 
Her bow and baldric ays with gold, 
Her sandall’d feet, her les bare, 
And the eagle plume that deck’d her hair. 
Graceful her veil she backwards flung—— 
The King, as from his seat he sprung, 
Almost cried, ‘‘Guendolen !” 
But 'twas a face more frank and wild, 
Betwixt the woman and the 
‘Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men; 





‘And in the forehead’s haughty grace 

The lines of Britain’s royal race, 7 
Pendragon’s, you might ken. 

Faltering, yet gracefully, she said— 

“Great Prince! behold an orphan maid, 

In her departed mother’s name, 

A father’s vow'd protection claim ! 

The vow was sworn in desert lone, 

In the deep valley of St. John.”— 

At once the King the suppliant. raised, 

And kiss’d her brow, her beauty. praised ; 

His vow, he said, should well be kept, 

Ere in the sea the sun was dipp’d,— 

Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen : 

But she, unruffled at the scene, 

Of human frailty construed mild, 

Look’d upon Lancelot, and smiied. 

Caxton, as we have quoted above, gives 
warrant for the good moral teaching that is to 
be found in the romance; but what strikes us 
chiefly in the latter is the almost entire want of 
sentiment or instruction. It is all action; and 
the narrator passes on from one fable to another 
without drawing breath to point a moral. 
When the romancer gets three or four knights 
together, he sets them to active employment 
without a reflection upon the course or end of 
it. Not so Scott. As a sample of the first, 
take the following :— 


‘Then within three dayes after that, king Arthur 
made a justing at a priory, and there made them 
ready many knights of the rounde table; for sir 
Gawaine and his brother made them ready to just ; 
but sir Tristram, sir Launcelot, nor sir Dinadan 
would not just, but suffred sir Gawaine for the love 
of king Arthur, with his brethren, for to winne the 
degree if they might. Then on the morrow they 
apparailled them to just, sir Gawaine and his foure 
brethren, and did there great deeds of armes. 
And sir Ector de Maris did mervailously well, but 
sir Gawaine passed all that fellowship. Wherefore 
king Arthur and all the knights gave sir Gawaine 
the honour at the beginning. Right so king Arthur 
was ware of a knight and two squires that came out 
of a forrest side, with a shield covered with leather ; 
and then hee came slily and hurtled here and there, 
and anon with one speare he smote downe two 
knights of the round table. Then with his hurtling 
he lost the covering of the shield. Then was the 
king and all other ware that he beare the red shield. 
‘O Jesu,’ said king Arthur, ‘see where rideth a 
stout knight, hee with the red shield.’ And there 
was crying, ‘ Beware the knight with the red shield !’ 
So within a while he had overthrowen the three 
brethren of sir Gawaine. ‘So God mee helpe,’ 
said king Arthur, ‘me seemeth yonder is the best 
knight that ever I saw.’ With that he saw him 
encounter with sir Gawaine, and he smote him 
downe with so great force, that hee made the horse 
to avoide the sadle. ‘How now,’ said the king, 
‘sir Gawaine hath a fall ; well were me and I knew 
what knight he were with the red shield.’ ‘TI 
know him well,’ said sir Dinadan ; ‘ but as at this 
time yee shall not know hisname.’ ‘ By my head,’ 
said sir Tristram, ‘hee justeth better than sir Palo- 
mides, and if ye list to knowe his name, wit ye 
well his name is sir Lamoracke de Galis.’” 

How much more artistic is the grouping in 
‘The Bridal of Triermain’ :— 

The champions, arm’d in martial sort, 
Have throng’d into the list, 

And but three knights of Arthur's court 
Are from the tourney miss’d. 

And still these lovers’ fame survives 
For faith so constant shown,— 

There were two who loved their neighbours’ wives, 
And one who loved his own. 

The first was Lancelot de Lac, 
The second Tristrem bold, 

The third was valiant Carodac, 


Who won the cup of go! 
What time, of all King ron crew, 
(Thereof came jeer and laugh, ) 


igh 
Had given both cup dame ; 
Yet, since but one of that fair court 
Was true to wedlock’s 
Brand him who will with base report,— 


In the romance, when there is any wooing it 





is roughly narrated, and-the narrator not only 





seems to love these coarse passages, but to use 
a freedom and go to a 1 —without any 
warning to the reader—which might have 
amused, but could only have slightly edified, 
the old or young people of bygone days. Pas- 
sages of this sort abound in all stories illus- 
trative of chivalry: comment, sentiment, and 
decency came in with the Reformation, and 
Scott’s time warm passages were thus tempere 
down into beauty and carefulness by a masterly 
and modest hand.— 
The lady sate the Monarch by, 
Now in her turn abash’d and shy, 
And with indifference seem’d to hear 
The toys he whisper'd in her ear. 
Her bearing modest was and fair, 
Yet shadows of constraint were there, 
That show’d an over-cautious care 
Some inward thought to hide; 
Oft did she pause in full reply, 
And oft cast down her large dark eye, 
Oft check the soft voluptuous sigh, 
That heaved her bosom’s pride. 
Slight symptoms these ; but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow, 
From the mist of morning sky ; 
And so the wily monarch guess’d, 
That this assumed restraint express’d 
More ardent passions in the breast 
Than ventured to the eye. 
Closer he press’d, while beakers rang, 
While maidens laugh’d and minstrels sang, 
Still closer to her ear— 
But why pursue the common tale? 
Or wherefore show how knights prevail 
When ladies dare to hear? 
Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant passion ws, 
Till, mastering all within, 
Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin! 


All the moral with which the romancer 
ends his hundreds of chapters, his endless 
stories of love, battle, violence, truth, and 
treachery, is comprised in a sentence, not 
of instruction to others, but a petition for 
the benefit of himself. “I pray you all, gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen, that read this book 
of King Arthur and his Knights from the 
beginning to the ending, pray for mee, while I 
am alive, that God send mee good deliverance.” 
We pray the same for all his readers, who will 
find their task one of very tough labour. a: 
who accomplish it, however, will have acqui 
a very lively idea of the duties and demands of 
chivalry, and will not fail to admire the pains- 
taking zeal and knowledge of the very efficient 
editor of this great Hand-book of Chivalry. 





P. Vergili Maronis Opera. The Works of 
Virgil. With a Commentary by John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. I., containing the 
Eclogues and Georgics. (Whittaker & Co.) 

Tus is a valuable addition to the excellent 

series of which it is a part. Prof. Conington’s 

name is well known to lovers of learning. He 
is a scholar of that rising school which will 
ultimately produce a great effect on our litera- 
ture—a school which feels the relation of the 

Classics to general humanity more vividly than 

the old commentators did, and lets in to-day’s 

living sunshine upon the relics of ancient 

Southern Art. Heyne has the credit of being 

the first critic who began the change; but it 

was foreshadowed long ago by the Scriblerus 

Club of Anne’s time :— 

Srmenteesc erat er ot 
Are things which Burman, Kuster, Waase shall see 
‘When man’s whole frame lies obvious to a flea. 

How absurd such lines of Pope’s would appear 

if applied now to Conington, or Ramsay, or 

Paley, or Long! Not that we are to f 

what we owe to the tough old veterans who 

spent long lives in “ male”-ing and “ optime” 
ing each other’s emendations. But we live in 
an age when the classics have to contend with 
three or four literatures that have grown Bp 
over their graves, and he who would now 
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readers for a favourite “ancient” must show 
that he understands and sympathizes with 
modern life. Was Plautus like Molitre? Was 
Virgil like Tennyson? Does anything in 
Aristophanes remind you of Swift? Such 
are the questions which the reading world 
asks to-day, and a criticism is springing up 
which tends to answer them. Thus, instead of 
a long dissertation on all former editions, from 
the “ Princeps” of Sweynhem and Pannartz 
down, we have here an introduction to the 
Bucolics containing passages like the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ What is true of Virgil’s relation to Theocritus 
is true to a certain extent of his relation to Greek 
writers generally and to the whole body of learning 
which he possessed. He had doubtless lived from 
boyhood in their world: and their world accordingly 
became a sort of second nature to him—a store- 
house of life and truth and beauty, the standard to 
which he brought conceptions and images as they 
rose up within him, the suggestive guide that was to 
awaken his slumbering powers, and lead him to 
discover further felicities yet possible to the artist. 
This habit of mind perhaps strikes us most in cases 
where it is most slightly and, it would almost seem, 
unconsciously indicated. More than one writer 
has remarked on Virgil’s practice of characterizing 
things by some local epithet, as a peculiarity by 
which he is distinguished from the earlier Latin 
poets. Doubtless in many instances there is some 
special reason for the choice of the word: it may 
point to some essential attribute of the thing, or 
some accidental connexion with time and place 
which has a real significance in the context. But 
there are others where it is not easy to perceive 
any such relevancy. What appropriateness can 
there be in describing the hedge which separates 
Tityrus’s farm from his neighbour’s as having its 
willow-blossoms fed upon by the bees of Hybla, 
or in the wish that the swarms which Moeris has 
to look after may avoid the yews of Corsica? The 
epithet here is significant not to the reader but to 
the poet, or to the reader only so far as he happens 
to share in the poet’s intellectual antecedents : it 
appeals not to a first-hand appreciation of the cha- | 
racteristics of natural objects, such as is open to | 
all, but to information gained from reading or 
travel, and therefore confined toa few. And from 
what we know of the facts of Virgil’s life we may 
safely conclude that, at the time of the composition 
of the Eclogues at any rate, his associations were | 
those of a student, not those of a tourist. Nor 
would it be just to stigmatize the predilection 
which this indicates as merely conventional. It 
may be narrow, but within its limits it is genuine. 
There are some minds which are better calculated, 
at least in youth, to be impressed by the inex- 
haustibleness of Art than by the infinity of Nature. 
They may lack the genial susceptibility which in | 
others is awakened immediately by the sight of the 
world without, and they may not have had time to 
educate their imperfect sympathies into a fuller 
appreciation ; but they respond without difficulty 
to the invitations of natural beauty as conveyed to 
them through an intervening medium, adapted by 
its own perfection for the transmission of the per- 
fection which exists beyond. They see with the 
eyes of others, not with their own; but their soul 
nevertheless receives the vision. Over such minds 
the recollection of a word in a book has the same 
power which others find in a remembered sight or 
sound. It recalls not only its own image, but the 
images which were seen in company with it: nay, 
it may touch yet longer trains of association, and 
come back upon the memory with something like 
the force of the entire body of impressions originally 
excited by the work which happens to contain it. 
Even those who have held more direct intercourse 
with nature are not insensible to the operation of 
this secondary charm. Can any one who reads 
Milton doubt that the mere sound of the stately 
names of classic history and mythology exercised 
a real influence on the poet’s fancy? And Mr. 


Tennyson has lately given us a testimony to the 
constraining magic of Virgil’s own language, where 
he speaks of himself as haunted during his journey 
from Como not by the thought of the overflowing 








lake, but by the ‘ballad-burthen music’ of Lari 
Masxume.” 

This is a characteristic specimen of the present 
editor’s a way of handling his sub- 
jects. It is an amusing contrast to turn to the 
corresponding part of an edition like old Taub- 
mann’s, who tells us little about Pastorals, 
except that, in the opinion of “the great Sca- 
liger,” they had originated “vel Nature im- 
pulsu,—vel avicularum imitatione,—vel arbo- 
rum sibilis.” 

In Mr, Conington’s opinion, the real great- 
ness of Virgil is that of an artist. The passage 
in which he urges this view contains some 
admirable remarks, and we make no apology 
for quoting it pretty liberally :— 

‘Tt is as an artist that Virgil appears chiefly to 
challenge our admiration, as in his other works, so 
also in the Bucolics. The language, indeed, which 
he puts into the mouths of his pastoral personages 
is, for the most part, as undramatic as the thoughts 
which that language expresses are conventional 
and unreal. In a very few instances he attempts 
to produce an appearance of rusticity by an 
archaism, a proverb, a conversational ellipse, a 
clumsy circumlocution; even there, however, he 
seems to be copying Theocritus, rather than follow- 
ing the nature which he had seen around him, and 
the strain in which his shepherds usually converse 
is scarcely less elaborate than the ordinary diction 
of the Georgics or the Aeneid. So in the practice 
of the Greek poets the bucolic hexameter had a 
structure of its own: as handled by Virgil it does 
not differ from the didactic or the epic. Yet a 
more poetical people than the Romans might be 
pardoned if they forgot their sense of dramatic 
propriety in the delight with which they welcomed 
such specimens of language and versification as 
those which the Eclogues everywhere exhibit. The 
tedious labour of the file, the absence of which is 
deplored by Horace as fatal to the excellence of | 








Roman poetry, had at last found an artist who | 
would submit to it without complaining. The 
finished excellence of his workmanship is a fact 
which will not be readily impeached or overlooked, 
though its importance may easily be underrated. 
We are apt, perhaps, not sufficiently to consider 
what is involved in the style or diction of poetry. 
We distinguish sharply between the general con- 
ception and the language, as if the power which 
strikes out the one were something quite different 





mechanical notion of composition, that the praise 
of style and execution in poetry is to be referred. 
Poetry is defined by Coleridge to be the best words 
in their right places; and though at the first state- 
ment his view may appear disappointing and in- 
adequate, it will, perhaps, be found that further 
consideration will go far towards justifying its 
truth.” 

This is just to Virgil; and should be weighed 
by those who lay too much stress on the fact, 
that Roman literature was a literature based 
on Imitation. Virgil was indeed a man im- 
mensely indebted to study, but how many 
Virgils have the innumerable students of 
furnished us? And here we may remark, that 
there is a kind of likeness worth noticing be- 
tween Virgil and Gray. Both were shy, quiet 
men,—laboriously studious. Both were bache- 
lors. Both were fond of antiquities, and ela- 
borately fastidious about finish and style, And 
both had that peculiar genius which appears to 
demand singularly careful culture, and yet is 
heaven-born and original initself ;—so that their 
works may be compared (a little irreverently) 
to landscape gardening,—where rocks and 
water, fields and trees, are artificially modified, 
but are still real. After allowing for all incon- 
gruities in the Pastorals,—after admitting that 
in the Georgics the “smell of the lamp” makes 
itself felt even among the odours of the olive 
and the vine,—it still remains true, that they 
are charming poems, and we are tempted to 
dismiss the man who tells us of their imita- 
tions with a “ Go thou, and imitate likewise!” 

The annotation of this volume is most satis- 
factory,—copious, but not cloying. We are 
not wearied with repetitions of the common- 
place information which is equally required for 
almost all ancient authors, and which commen- 
tators hand over to each other as schoolboys 
pass the mark. Yet, difficulties are fairly grap- 
pled with, and niceties are pointed out, and the 
work is done in moderate compass and in neat, 
perspicuous language. We have remarked espe- 
cially some very refined observations here and 
there on special expressions of the poet,—ob- 
servations which confirm us in our opinion that 
philosophical acufeness is the leading charac- 
teristic of the editor’s mind. Altogether, this 





' from the skill which elaborates the other. No | 


doubt there is a difference between the two opera- | 
tions, and one which must place a poet like Virgil | 
at a disadvantage as compared with the writers | 
whom he followed ; but it would be a mistake to | 
suppose that imagination may not be shown in the | 
words which embody a thought as well as in the | 
thought which they embody. To express a thought 
in language is in truth to express a larger con- | 
ception by the help of a number of smaller ones; | 
and the same poetical faculty which originates the 
one may well be employed in producing the other. 
It is not merely that the adaptation of the words to 
the thought itself requires a poet’s sense, though 
this is much; but that the words themselves are 
images, each possessing, or capable of possessing, 
a beauty of its own, which need not be impaired, 
but may be illustrated and set off, by its relative 
position, as contributing to the development of 
another and more complex beauty. It is not 
necessary that these words, in order to be poetical, 
should be picturesque in the strict sense of the 
term; on the contrary, it may suit the poet’s object 
to make a physical image retire into the shade, not 
advance into prominent light: but the imagination 
will still be appealed to, whatever may be the 
avenue of approach—by the effect of perspective, 
by artful juxtaposition, by musical sound, or per- 
haps, as we have already seen, by remote intel- 
lectual association. The central thought may be 
borrowed or unreal, yet the subordinate conceptions 
may be true and beautiful, whether the subordina- 
tion be that of a paragraph to an entire poem, a 
sentence to a paragraph, or a phrase or word toa 
sentence. It is, I conceive, to a perception of this 
fact, and not to a deference to any popular or 





is a high-class edition. It appeals to an audi- 
ence above that to which most editions are 
addressed ; and (as we remarked of Mr. Long’s 
‘Cicero’) ought to find its way among those 
who keep up their classical reading, in active 
life, for its own sake. We shall be glad to see 
the Aineid at a day as early as the avocations 
of the Latin Professor of Oxford permit. 








Belle Brittan on a Tour, at Newport, and here 
and there. (New York, Derby & Jackson.) 
TurovueH the chief cities of the Union, Belle 
Brittan dashes like Miss Kielmansegg down 
Piccadilly. The only difference is, that when 
Belle is run away with, by her pen, her imagi- 
nation, her sense or non-sense of propriety, by 
her capriciousness, or her fun, she makes no 
screams about it as Hood’s lady did,—she likes 
it! The faster and wilder she is carried along, 
the more loudly she laughs,—the swifter she 
passes, the more vivaciously she smacks her 
whip across the eyes or shoulders of the won- 
dering spectators. The more the steed — 
the greater her ecstacy,—the higher her habit 
is blown, the higher too the echo of her glee; 
and when horse and rider come down together, 
at last, or now and then, rather, with a crash, 
she adjusts her petticoats leisurely over her 
handsome legs, and shaking her ringlets, asks 
if it’s not “jolly good fun.” Such is bonny 

Belle on a tour. 
Buxom Belle at Newport is quite as “ fast,” 
though dismounted. She has changed her 
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dress, but her habit is the same. She touches 
on everything. Nevertheless, “charming, im- 
pudent, but willing, Belle Brittan,” as an ad- 
mirer calls her (him or it), mingles sentiment- 
alism with her frolicsomeness; and, with spring 
chickens, the United States on horseback, 
swimming ladies, and steam hurdy-gurdys, 
touches in a tol-de-rol sort of style on having 
revealed to her, for the first time, “the solemn 
mysteries and sweet secrets of life.” Such is 
buxom Belle at Newport. 

Blooming Belle “here and there” describes 
herself. You meet her, where you least expect 
to find her; a thump on the back expels the 
very breath from your body, and when you turn 
to resent the affront, you find this likely young 
wench red as a peony with laughter. Astound- 
ing is the society into which this sprightly 
damse! leads you. All is jollification, and 
carousing, and clattering of glasses, and push- 
along-keep-moving, and Americans of Young 
America, and fun that tires considerably, till, 
putting her arm within that of Neptune, whom 
she tickles in the ribs, she takes him for a pro- 
tector, and pronounces him a steady, solemn, 
sublime, and highly respectable old fellow. 
Such is blooming Belle “here and there.” 

Bonny, buxom, and blooming,—a girl of 
strong mind, or a youth in petticoats, nothing 
daunts Belle. She begins every first ap- 
panne of hers with a joke or a sarcasm, 
ike Mr. Merriman when he tumbles into 
the ring, or those merry-melancholy gentle- 
men in pantomimes when they develope from 
grotesque potentates into thick-painted, heavy- 
joking clowns. She dashes off on her tour 
with a very wench’s jest at the people of 
the States, at whose supposed illegitimacy 
she takes a fling by calling them the children 
of a wifeless father—the President Buchanan. 
Her first letter from Newport cuts a joke 
at the “virtuous sheets” to which the off- 
spring of her travel will be consigned; and 
when she opens her career, “here and there,” 
there is more of this peculiar frolicsomeness 
upon sheets, and hussey-like oaths about hus- 
bands, and a hoydenish sort of assurance that 
she will do as she pleases, say what she will, 
and come in what dress she likes,—“ slippers 
or gaiters, in loose dress or full, in dimity or in 
diamonds, but never tight-laced nor straight- 
laced,”—all which introductory rattle is, as she 
defines it, a “taking one’s things off,” before 
she sweeps into the presence and astonishes 
the public by her exceeding liveliness. When 
we add, that Belle gives us an index without 
any paging being noted, our readers perhaps 
will infer that Belle’s husband may have a 
shirt, but that he is not particularly likely to 
find buttons upon it. 

From the letters of this lady, who taps St. 
Paul on the cheek, assuring him that he is her 
model hero of a Christian man, we take Belle’s 
views of her sister-women at Washington :— 

‘*A word touching the great and all-engrossing 
topic of dress may not be uninteresting to your 
fair readers. As I have before written, the New- 
York ladies, as a general rule, are the best dressed 
ladies in Washington. In this respect we are hard 
to beat. Not that we wear richer fabrics or cost- 
lier jewels. TZout au contraire, some of your 
Southern belles beat us in their nightly display of 
laces and diamonds, and in ‘low necks and short 
sleeves.’ But the more tonnish of our New-York 
ladies, whatever fondness they may have for pre- 
cious stones and spider web trimmings, think it 
vulgar always to wear them. And as to ‘low 
necks,’ we leave them to ‘low people.’ In the 
presence of certain distinguished ladies here, I 
have felt grateful for the use of a pink fan to con- 
ceal my blushes. 

Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow, &c. 
—Now, do not think me squeamish or prudish. I 


am not a bit of it. But there is a time and a | 
place for all things ; and a miscellaneous gathering | 
of promiscuous people is not the proper time and | 
place for a stunning exhibition of a beautiful | 
bosom. One of the brightest looking and most | 
sweetly dressed young ladies I have met here, is 


the graceful, bright-eyed, dignified daughter of the 
late Judge Woodbury, of New-Hampshire. 
have only seen her in immaculate white, and with 
only her swan-like throat bare. But her ‘cour- 
tesy’ in the Lancers would take me off my feet if 
I were ——; but I am not.” 


Here are other ladies at St. Louis :— 

“The society of St. Louis, judging from what I 
saw at a wedding jam, is decidedly metropolitan, 
almost cosmopolitan. Many of the young ladies 
have been educated in New York, and at the 
bridal gathering, at which I had the pleasure of 
‘assisting,’ I met three or four opening flowers who 
had just graduated from M’me Oakhill’s and M’me 
Canda’s, with all the airs and graces of those 
‘model institutions.’ One of these was pointed 
out as the greatest heiress of Missouri, worth more 
than her weight in gold, and pretty and accom- 
plished besides. Her temporal as well as her 
eternal charms (by the natural law of gravitation) 
surrounded her with admirers. The mode of en- 
tertainment struck me as somewhat novel, as well 
as liberal and expansive. The bride is the only 
daughter of a distinguished lawyer; and, although 
his house is a very good-sized one, yet, wishing to 
accommodate the multitude of his friends, he bor- 
rowed the use of the adjoining house, and gave his 
guests the freedom of both. Still, as I have said, 
the party was a jam—a caution to crinoline—and 
the dancing was kept up vigorously until five 
o’clock in the morning. The bride was not beau- 
tiful, but bright-eyed and intelligent, and she went 
through her réle with as much self-possession as 
though she had been married a dozen times. Many 
of the ladies were pretty, two or three were hand- 
some. Nearly all, old and young, mothers and 
maidens, marred the effect of their symmetries, 
and hid the beauty of their hair, by most elabo- 
rate and unartistic devices called ‘head-dresses.’ 
Take a look at Grecian statuary, ladies, and unar- 
tificialize yourselves in this particular. There is 
no ornament for the head of woman like the 
‘natural glory’ of a clean, soft, simply arranged 
head of hair. If I were a man, I should always 
feel as if I would like to put my hand on such a 
head, smooth it, pet it, kiss it, and ask a blessing 
on it. But a huge mass of braided conceits stuck 
full of pins, ribbons, and artificial flowers, looking 
like a spread eagle in front, and a spread peacock 
behind, smelling of grease and curling-tongs—ugh !” 

The Mississippi has rather impudent treat- 
ment at Belle’s hands :— 

“T shall not attempt to describe the majestic 
monotony of this mighty river—the sewer of a 
hundred cities —the grand alimentary canal of 
a continent. The vast valley through which it 
flows seems to me like a new creation; and its 
porous cottonwood forests, that line its banks for 
a thousand miles, look like the arboreal experi- 
ments of nature, preparatory to more useful and 
ornamental production. The cities we have passed 
—Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez—dis- 
appoint me in size and appearance, and the scat- 
tered and ragged-looking cotton plantations wear 
a dreary, lonely aspect. Our captain, a fine-looking 
man, six feet four, who is both gal-lant and gal- 
lant, has done all he could to make the trip a 
pleasant one, and his name-sake and clerk has 
been most gentlemanly and attentive. The fare 
has been good; and Hannah, the chambermaid, 
with her low, soft, sympathetic voice, most assi- 
duous in her attentions. The principal entertain- 
ments have been afforded us by the variety of cargo 
taken in at the numerous landings; and among 
other ‘goods’ a drove of hogs, which it took an 
army of darkies a couple of hours to persuade on 
board, afforded infinite fun. It was pig vs. nig., 
and such a grotesque struggle I have never seen. 
The gentlemen in the forward cabin have also had 
their own fun by playing off a practical joke upon 

‘Jo,’ the barkeeper. Jo is a good-looking wag, 





who is rather fond of playing good-natured ‘tricks 


upon travelers’; and the clerk of the boat has been 
watching an opportunity to pay him in his own 
coin, and this is the way the thing was done :— 
Among the live-stock on board there is a flock of 
nine hundred sheep, penned up as closely as they 
can stand. The clerk, complaining that he was 
liable to be cheated in the fare by a mis-count, 
proposed that the sheep should all be marked and 
numbered. The job was a difficult and a disagree- 
able one. But the ever ready and obliging Jo 
volunteered for the task, and with brush and 
marking-pot in hand, descended into the woolly 
mass, and proceeded to business. When he had 
got fairly at work, the captain tipped the wink to 
the passengers, and all went down to witness the 
performance. There stood Jo in the centre of the 
flock, with his coat-tails tucked up under his arms, 
his face at a red heat, and looking bewildered at 
the task before him, with a faint glimmering per- 
ception of the joke, that it would be just as difficult 
to count the sheep after they were marked as before. 
The party of spectators broke into a roar of laughter, 
and Jo looking a little ‘sheepish,’ but taking the 
joke very good-naturedly, hurried out of the pen 
with all possible haste. We have taken on board 
two small droves of negroes, one of ten, boys and 
girls, mostly the latter, bought in Richmond for a 
plantation near Vicksburg. They cost the owner, 
all expenses included, about ten hundred and fifty 
dollars a head. I asked the best-looking girl of the 
lot her name. She said it was Cinderella, (slaves, 
like the early Christians, have but one name,) and 
that her master had bought them for his own use. 
I asked what that meant, and she said to work on 
his plantation, and not to sell again. They all 
seemed perfectly satisfied with their emigration 
to Louisiana. Another lot of twenty were taken 
on board lower down the river, and were on their 
way to the New-Orleans market to be sold, all 
except one, a mulatto girl, who seemed to be the 
travelling companion of the owner, and would 
return with him. One fellow became obstrepe- 
rous, and had to be put in irons. Among the 
objects of interest on the river, none excites more 
attention than the lowly mansion of General 
Taylor, at Baton Rouge. It is a mere cottage, 
and a very humble one at that; but as the home 
of a President of the United States, it gives a 
historical character to the piace, and the traveller 
watches for it with eager curiosity. From Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans, a distance of over a hun- 
dred and twenty miles, the sugar plantations line 
both sides of the river, and the green fields, green 
trees, with here and there clumps of orange groves, 
rich in fruits and blossoms, make one feel that the 
people of Louisiana, like the cuckoo, need have 
No sorrow in their song, 
No winter in their year.” 

Here is Belle—with a hint at the end—at 
Newport :— 

“Well, I went to the ‘Hop’ at the ‘ Fillmore,’ 
and achieved a belle’s ambition—‘ dancing every 
time,’ but with the same partner, Pa having con- 
sented to my waltzing with cousin Charles. You 
know the most fastidious of fathers always consent 
to the cousinly intimacies involved in these 
fashionable dances. Do you know it is the custom 
here for a lady to take a dancing gentleman with 
her to the hop, on whom she leans and relies as her 
partner for the evening? There is very little pro- 
miscuous dancing here ; and the only way to ‘keep 
the floor’ is to have a partner constantly on hand. 
Everybody voted the Fillmore hop a perfect suc- 
cess. It was the best attended; and the ladies 
looked their prettiest. The room (the dining 
saloon) was brilliantly lighted ; and there was a 
rich display of fringes and flounces, of necks and 
necklaces. A very superb-looking lady from New 
Orleans wore a bouquet of diamonds, pearls, and 
precious stones, which, ‘they say,’ cost 20,000 
dollars! It made all lesser trinkets ‘pale their 
ineffectual fires.’ It is no use trying to eclipse 
everything. Be as brilliant and extravagant as 
you will, some provoking Madame Allcash will be 
sure to outshine and outdash you. This dressing 
for show is a rather costly and unsatisfactory busi- 
ness. What a pity it cannot be dispensed with 
altogether! I should like to liye in a planet where 





costume would grow upon us; where we could leaf 
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out and bloom out, like vines and lilies; and where 
children could be gathered from the trees like 
peaches. Who knows but we shall be ‘ put through 
# course of sprouts,’ similar to this in some of the 
worlds to come! * * Now, I am going to tantalize 
the disciples of ‘Old Isaac,’ by giving a brief 
account of the sport we had in fishing yesterday ; 
and let me say in advance, that every word of my 
‘fish story’ is true. Accepting an invitation from 
Mr. Henry Ludlam, a fine specimen of a true 
Virginia gentleman whom I met at the hop, we 
started yesterday about 12 0’clock for the ‘ Fishing 
Grounds.’ The party consisted of four gentlemen, 
and no more ladies than that number of gentlemen 
usually desire to have with them on such an excur- 
sion. I am not going to tell where we went—only 
that we fished sitting, or standing, on terra firma, 
and caught as many twelve pounders as we cared 
to take home in two waggons; and blue fish at 
that, the strongest and gamiest fish that swims. 
I now perfectly understand the force of the com- 
mon expression, as ‘wide awake as a blue fish.’ 
My arms are positively lame from pulling them in. 
Mr. Ludlam, who is the most expert and artistic 
fisherman in Newport, taught me how to put on 
the bait, and then all that was wanting was skill 
to throw the line, and strength to pull in the beau- 
tiful finnies, looking so sweet in their white vests 
and blue coats, with distended gills that looked 
like red ruffles. Oh, it was ‘fun alive!’ In the 
evening, after returning, Mr. Ludlam gave us a 
splendid fish supper, when I learned a new sensa- 
tion—the exquisite pleasure of eating the game of 





one’s own catching. To-day, the breakfast and 
dinner tables of the ‘Ocean House’ have abounded | 
in unwonted piscatory luxuries—the fruit of our | 
yesterday’s doings. I no longer marvel at a 
angling mania, having been fairly bitten with it in 
the glorious success of yesterday. I don’t know 
but I should like to enlist for a three months’ fishing | 
voyage for mackerel, cod, or even for whale, as I 
am inclined to think the larger the game the greater 
the sport. P.S. Ladies who go fishing should | 
leave their hoops at home, as sitting in them on | 
the rocks is as hard as sitting on a gridiron.” | 


A Bachelors’ Ball, and what Belle thought | 
of it ;— | 

‘Bravo, Bellevue Bachelors! You did the | 
handsome thing last night. That brilliant ball | 
was a regular eclipser. Such dressing and un- | 
dressing of beautiful women was never before seen 
in Newport. The fine saloon was crowded; and 
the tasteful pink decorations, with pyramids of | 
gas-fixtures in the corners, lighted up the scene, as 
the Italians say, a giorno. Sister and I had between | 
us a couple of beaux, fresh from New York, who 
kept us from feeling alone in the crowd, and helped | 
us bountifully to the ‘chicken fixins’ and other 
things. The affair was unanimously voted a great 
success, and only cost the Bachelors who gave it a 
V apiece. Some of the costumes were magnificent | 
beyond my power of description. One dress, in 
particular, worn by a fine-looking ‘mother of ten 
children’ was perfectly stunning—the admiration 
of all the gentlemen, if not the envy of all the 
ladies. It was the richest pattern of moire antique 
(in red and white) that I have ever seen. The 
splendour of the bodice was subdued by a lace 
bertha of misty fineness ; and the whole effect, in- 
eluding about a pint of diamonds poured over all, 
was dazzlingly brilliant. Or, as Mrs. Partington 
would say, ‘the tout en scramble was perfectly 
munificent.’ But the oddest whim exhibited in 
the way of ornament was a head-dress, composed 
of gold pieces about the size of a half-eagle. I did 
not count them up, but I should think there was 
at least a hundred dollars’ worth attached to the 
young lady’s hair by fine gold chains, and dangling 
around her neck and ears. It was decidedly a 
distingué conceit; and reminded me of a man I 
once saw in New Orleans, who was adorned all 
over with gold coins of all sizes. But the pretty 
young lady who wore them looked like an Endian 
Princess in her barbaric ornaments ; and surely the 
fashion has economy to recommend it. Unlike 
most other feminine trinkets, it will always’ be 
worth what it cost. Another fine-looking New 
York lady wore in her hair imitation ears of Indian 





corn, as large and as natural as life. My ‘ private 
beau,’ who, from his long habit of writing for the 
‘ Knickerbocker,’ is always on the scent of a pun, 
very gravely whispered in my. ear that there was 
one beauty in the room decidedly ‘corned.’ But 
the fair lady need not be ashamed to ‘ acknowledge 
the corn.’ Her ornament was original, national, 
and becoming; and she looked handsome enough 
for the embodiment of the great ‘ maize institution,’ 
so beautifully embalmed ‘in the Song: of ‘Hia- 
watha,’” 

The following is perhaps written to awe the 
critics :— 

“Since the discharge and departure of Mrs. 
Woodman, the gossips have had their tongues 
tickled by an affair ‘in fashionable life,’ as it is 
called, in which Miss ***** a dashing young prima 
donna in one of our fashionable churches, appears 
as the party of the first part, and a fashionable 
young man the party of the second part. It seems 
that the gentleman had ‘taken the small liberty,’ 
as the Frenchman said when he kissed his wife, of 
making some offensive remarks touching the cha- 
racter and habits of the damsel aforesaid. Where- 
upon the lady Louisa dresses herself for the 
occasion, calls for a carriage, picks up a female 
friend to see the fun, and rides up and down Broad- 
way, holding a neat little ‘rod in pickle,’ on the 
look out for the offender. She espied him nearthe 
‘Bowling Green,’ and, on stepping out of the car- 
riage, proceeded to apply the cowhide to her tra- 
ducer, to the satisfaction of both parties. The 
question discussed among the young men’s clubs is 


| —How ought a gallant gentleman to act in a 


similar situation? To strike back is out of the 
question; to run away is cowardly; to seize the 
weapon might involve a hard struggle and close 
embrace. What, then, is to be done? If the 
woman is pretty, kiss her; if not, absquatulate 
with all possible despatch.” 

Not knowing much more what to make of 
Belle Brittan than Sir John Contrast did of 
Moll Flagon, we, too, will “ absquatulate” with 
decent despatch,—leaving Belle tothe judgment 
of her readers, and only speaking decisively on 
one point :—viz., that we hope Mr. Charles 
Mackay’s heart is safe, or Belle, by cajolery, 
flattery, puffing, or caressing, will certainly be 
off with it. But Mr. Mackay knows Belle 
Brittan, we suspect, too well to be in this peril. 





Siz Months in British Burmah; or, India 
beyond the Ganges in 1857. By Christopher 
T. Winter. (Bentley.) « 

InsTEaD of a diffuse narrative, Mr. Winter has 

compressed his notes of a six months’ residence 

in British Burmah into a manual form. His 
personal adventures occupy a comparatively 
few pages, followed by a series of chapters on 
the administration, inhabitants, birds, beasts, 
reptiles, products, climate, language, religion, 
and history of the province. The volume 
has its characteristic merit, as being a neat 
and comprehensive description of a very in- 
teresting country not yet exhausted by the 
enthusiasm of travellers. What Mr. Winter 
has to say of the picturesque region in which 
he made his journey refers to a normal state 
of life and manners; and pleasantly does 
he sketch a succession of landscapes, groups, 

and brilliant Asiatic interiors, separated by a 

great gulf from all beyond the line of the 

Ganges. Of the revolt, indeed, he never heard 

until the middle of June, and then only b 

accident,—for it might easily have oce 5 

he says, that Tavoy and Mergui should have 

been told of the Dalhi massacre by the Bombay 

Correspondence in a London newspaper. Here, 

then, the European may wander safe from “the 

latest intelligence,’—glancing at the rocks on 
the coast where the sea-swallows ay | their 
nests,—or at the pagodas in the interior, dotti 
the meadows where the gigantic slate-colo 
buffalo points its Parthian horns at destiny. 





The world of Burmah is, in one sense, primeval; 
but in another far too modern for poetry, since 
the Sphynx in the field is detected with eyes 
made of green bottle-glass from the stout-ware- 
houses of Dublin. Amid this agreeable blend- 
ing of antiquity and vulgarity, Mr. Winter 
passed an entertaining bale-yene, studying the 
native myths, peeping into temples, joining the 
people in their festivals and amusements, and 
transcribing ancient inscriptions. Upon one 
occasion he copied a a engraven on a bell 
in pure Burman-English :— 

“ This bell is made by Koo-na-linn-guh-yah, the 
priest . . . and the weight 600 viss. No one 
body design to destroy this bell. Maulmain, 
March 80, 1855. He who destroyed to this bell, 
they must be in the great heell (hell) and unable 
to coming out.” 

The people of Burmah have long been cele- 
brated among the populations of the East for 
their philosophy in matters of religion. Mr. 
Winter says :— 

“Tn fact, the Burman makes his god even such 
an one as himself—a laughter-loving, jovial being, 
much given to amusement and social intercourse. 
And as he connects very little solemnity with his 
religion, so he appears devoid of any feeling of 
sanctity as regards his temples and religious edi- 
fices. Fanaticism, too, would appear to find no 
place in his belief. His temples may be freely 
entered, and his objects of worship examined by 
the stranger in race and infidel in creed, without 
calling forth any evidence of dislike or outraged 
religious feeling.” 

Golden tints are added to the picture, for 
from religious philosophy we pass to social 
content. The description, however, applies 
only to a particular town, Tayoy :— 

“In this little town Burman life and manners 
are seen in all their simplicity; and the observer 
cannot but be struck by the frugality, content- 
ment, happiness, and enjoyment of life manifested 
by the people. All appear well off, and have silks 
and gold ornaments at their command. None are 
very rich and none are very poor. The painful 
contrast of wealth, luxury, and gorgeous display 
with squalid poverty, suffering, and want, so often 
exhibited in more highly-civilized countries, is here 
unknown. All have enough, and are contented 
with that sufficiency. The Burman eats his rice 
and ngapee, his staple food, chews his betel-nut, 
smokes his cigar, constructs his simple dwelling, 
and acts most fully on the divine aphorism that 
‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ In the 
evenings the young men, who are athletic and well 
made, assemble in the streets and play at football, 
at which they are very expert; indeed, I have often 
witnessed scenes that have reminded me forcibly 
of lines in Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted Village.’ ” 

But barbarity must have its outlet in one 
direction or another. The natives tattoo them- 
selves until their legs resemble the bodies of 
serpents, and, while operated upon, are so 
heavily drugged with — that they some- 
times die of the dose. Their ladies wear only 
little skirts open on one side so as to exhibit 
the beauty of the limb, weave elegant flowers 
among their jet-black tresses, and append “ bar- 
baric gold” or civilized pinchbeck to the lobes 
of their ears. In the mouth the Burman 
maiden places a cigar—and is perfect :— 

“Smoking is universal amongst men, women, 
and children. Even infants at the breast are 
sometimes seen tugging hard at a cigar.” 

Mr. Winter is an artist in more than the 
ordinary sense; we have here, for example, a 
well-sketched scene :— 

“The cawing of the ubiquitous crow, the cooing 
of the turtle-dove in the lone wood, the tinkle of 
the wooden bell attached to the neck of the huge 
buffalo, which may be seen cooling his hide in the 
soft mud of the paddy fields—all give a charm to 
these country solitudes. The gilded spires of a 
thousand ‘towering flash in the first ra; 
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bells that are hung around the top is wafted on 
the breeze. Fruit-women, aged crones, and bud- 
ding maidens, with baskets on their heads, and 
with stick in hand to keep off the crows, are 
wending their way to the township; while huge 
elephants stalk along the road in the same direc- 


tion.” 


He has much to tell of the brilliant living 
creatures of this ultra-Oriental realm,—of the 
giant butterfly and the pink-eared bulbul,—of 
fish that sometimes crawl on land,—of the 
dreadful python,—and of the chameleon beetle, 
the wings of which are valued by Karen damsels 
as decoration for the hair. Afterwards, he 
dives into aboriginal fable, bringing up the 
following ‘Story of the Potter and the Washer- 
man’ :— 


“In the olden time, during the era of Thoo- 
moyd-ha, a potter conceived an evil design against 
a washerman, who lived with considerable osten- 
tation, and, being unable to bear the sight of the 
wealth which the latter had acquired by washing 
clothes, he determined to come to an open rupture 
with him. With this view he went to the King, 
and said, ‘Your Majesty’s royal elephant is black; 
but, if you were to order the washerman to wash 
it white, would you not become lord of the white 
elephant?’ This speech was not made from any 
zeal for the King’s advantage, but because he 
thought that if the order was given to the washer- 
man according to his suggestion, and the elephant 
should not turn white after all, the fortune of the 
washerman would come to anend. The King, on 
hearing the representation of the potter, took for 
granted it was sincere, and, being deficient in 
wisdom, he, without consideration, sent for the 
washerman and ordered him to wash the royal 
elephant white. The washerman, seeing through 
the potter’s design, replied, ‘Our art requires that, 
in order to bleach cloth, we should first put it in 
a boiler with soap and water, and then rub it well. 
In this manner only can Your Majesty’s elephant 
be made white.’ The King considering that it was 
a potter’s business, and not a washerman’s, to make 
pots, called for the potter, and said to him, ‘ Heh, 
you potter, a pot is required to lather my elephant 
in; go and make one large enough for the purpose.’ 
The potter on receiving this order collected together 
all his friends and relations; and, after they had 
accumulated a vast quantity of clay, he made a 
pot big enough to hold the elephant, which on 
completion he laid before the King, who delivered 
it over to the washerman. The washerman put in 
soap and water; but, as soon as the elephant 
placed his foot upon it, it broke in pieces. After 
this the potter made many others, but they were 
either too thick, so that the water could not be 
made to boil in them, or too thin, so that the first 
pressure of the elephant’s foot smashed them to 
pieces. In this manner being constantly employed 
he was unable to attend to his business, and so he 
was utterly ruined. Therefore, such as aim at the 
destruction of others will find that their weapons 
will fail to reach those whom they intended, and 
will only recoil upon their own heads. Although 
a person be ever so poor, be ought not to design 
evil against others. Men who are guilty of trea- 
cherous actions should be avoided.” 

Not among the Gesta Romanorum could a 
more edifying tale be found, pointed with a 
more excellent moral. Readers interested in 
old and new fashions of civilization beyond the 
Ganges will find Mr. Winter’s volume most 
lively and informing. 





Law and Lawyers: a Sketch-Book of Legal 
Biography, Gossip, and Anecdote. By Archer 
Polson. (Routledge & Co.) 

Possrsty the eloquent and keen-witted squadron 

of talkers that pour over Engend “on circuit” 

might sing the chorus of “Old Joe” over every 
one of Mr. Polson’s pages. Even to ourselves, 
who are far less versed in class pleasantries and 
class anecdotes, many of his stories are familiar 
—derived from the biographies of the past 





quarter of a century. This book isa fair shil- 
ling’s worth, nevertheless: not a bad salad of 
steries—served up with a condiment which can 
offend no one’s taste. His speculations are-not: 
impertinent, though they do not always con- 
vince us; as—for instance—those on the pre- 
eminent agreeableness of lawyers as links or 
leaders of society :— 

“Lord Grenville said that he never met with a 
lawyer at a dinner party but he felt certain the 
conversation would take a rational and improving 
turn. Sir Walter Scott says in his Diary that ‘a 
barrister of extended practice, if he has any talents 
at all, is the best companion in the world.’ The 
late Mr. Ward, in his admirable ‘ Illustrations of 
Humaz Life,’ makes one of his favourite characters 
complain that ‘he is never in the company of a 
lawyer but he fancies himself in a witness-box.’ 
This is hardly the case. Taking them as a body, 
lawyers see much of life, and are constantly brought 
in contact with the best society. Their pursuits 
give them a great insight into the springs of human 
action ; indeed, human character is as much their 
study as human laws.” 

The above is true; if such a thing as advo- 
cacy (which is the life and breath of a lawyer's 
being) is allowed for,—supposing “ point” and 
“plea,” and “taking the wrong side for argu- 
ment’s sake,” can be laid aside,—when dis- 
cussion and discursive conversation are the 
order of the day—then, indeed, a well-instructed 
lawyer is a charming pieapeenen. Sang ae 
and homekeeping persons, we confess to having 
a weakness for the talk of sailors, whose wits 
are nearly as much exercised as those of Bar 
and Bench. We have remarked an honesty and 
freshness, an enjoyment of shore society (rarely 
spoiled by the fevers and affectations of lion- 
ism), among the men of the sea, as a body, 
which gives every anecdote a welcome raciness 
and originality.—“ Your Engineer,” again, is 
not amiss by way of company, especially if he 
have travelled—Why is “your Painter” so 
often (even when celebrated) a poor talker? 
To return to lawyers, we find the author citing 
“Mr. Hawkins’s graphic description of the 
début in the Court of King’s Bench of that 
illustrious scholar and profound jurist, Sir 
William Jones,” as an “instance of the igno- 
rance of the world, which has characterized 
some of our most eminent lawyers.” Nay 


more, what but the same story is told on a] labo 


foot-note in an intermediate page? There it 
is said— 

“that Gifford displayed, during the Queen’s trial, 
so much ignorance of foreign manners, that some 
one present, at the time he was conducting the 
examination of one of the witnesses, said that he 
presumed the Attorney-General had never read a 
book of travels in his life.” 

Mr. Polson’s tales of rudeness, tyrannical 
abuse, and repartee that would draw blood 
were they launched across a mess-table instead 
of a bar, were very numerous :— 

‘‘ When Lord Mansfield was a schoolboy at West- 
minster, Lady Kinnoul invited him to spend one 
of the vacations with her. One day, going into the 
room where he was sitting, she found him ‘musing 
in sorrowful mood,’ with a pen in his hand. She 
asked him whether he was writing his theme, and 
what in plain English the theme was. ‘ What’s 
that to you? replied Murray, quickly.—‘ How can 
you be so rude?’ said her ladyship; ‘I asked you 
a civil question, and did not expect so pert an 
answer.’—‘ Indeed, my lady,’ rejoined the young 
wit, ‘I can give you no other answer—what is that 
to you? The theme was Quid ad te pertinet?” 

And here is a civility which may be said to 
have had no fair leg to stand on :— 

‘On the Norfolk circuit, Lee was retained for 
the plaintiff in an action for breach of promise of 
marriage: when the brief was brought him, he 
inquired whether the lady for whose injury he was 
to seck redress was good-looking. ‘ Very hand- 
some, indeed, sir!’ was the assurance of Helen’s 





side, however, speedily broke the spell with which 
Lee had enchanted the jury, by observing that his 
learned friend in describing the graces and beauty 


convulsed with laughter, while Lee, who was 
ignorant of this circumstance, looked aghast; and 

jury, ashamed of the influence that mere elo- 
quence had. had upon them, returned a verdict 
for the defendant.” 

From among “the flowers of bad language” 
collected in this book we will cull only a few :— 

‘Sir John Sylvester, who was for a long time 
Common Serjeant and Recorder of London, ren- 
dered himself exceedingly obnoxious by his coarse- 
ness, the violence of his temper, and his utter dis- 
regard of the rules of courtesy. It has actually 
been said that he used to call the prisoners’ calendar 
‘a bill of fare!’ A judge not long deceased, whose 
personal character and learning were above re- 
proach, and who, in all other ways, was a credit 
to the Bench, without imitating Sylvester's vul- 
garity, was in the habit of giving way to his 
temper in a manner not at all consistent with the 
stateliness of his office. He once addressed a 
counsel, who was opening the pleadings, ‘ Mr. » 
how you mumble !’—‘ Now I hope to-day,’ he 
observed to the Bar one morning, on circuit, on 
taking his seat, ‘that you will remember that you 
are gentlemen !’—‘ Mr. ——,’ on another occasion, 
he said to a very eminent barrister, ‘you are a 
very learned man in your profession, but you are 
a very obstinate one. You say that you submit, 
when you don't submit at all, but keep your own 
opinion. What is the use of saying you bow, 
when you don’t bow ?’—‘ Mr. , you have opened 
your case in the most bungling manner I ever saw 
in my life. —‘ Really, Mr. , you hang down 
your head like a school-boy.’ * * At the Salisbury 
assizes, where he was presiding in the Crown Court, 
@ man was convicted of having stolen a sack of 
oats. He was sentenced by the judge to imprison- 
ment for eighteen months, and to be kept at hard 
ur. As he was leaving the dock, he turned 
round and addressed the judge with an impudent 
grin, ‘I say, my lord, how am I to get my wages 
for my labour?’ The judge immediately ordered 
him to be brought back, and changed his punish- 
ment to three years’ transportation.” 

Let us now string together a miscellaneous 
anecdote or two:— 

‘*A learned Baron of the Exchequer, one of the 
ablest lawyers we can boast, is well known as the 
humourist of the Bench; and yet there is none who 
is looked up to by the Bar with more esteem and 
respect. Some time back he was dining at one of 
the city feasts, at which, as is not infrequently the 
case, there was so great a noise after dinner, as 
rendered the toastmaster’s voice almost inaudible. 
This worthy, instead of giving ‘the army’ and 
‘navy’ together, separated the two services; when, 
therefore, the second toast was drank, the Attorney- 
General, supposing it was ‘the Bar’ which was 
proposed, rose to return thanks. Mr. Baron 7 
being fortunately placed, perceived and enjoyed 
the learned gentleman’s mistake. ‘Mr. Attorney, 
Mr. Attorney,’ said he, smiling, ‘give me leave to 
tell you, navy is not spelt with a K/’” 

“Fgo” Erskine, who used to boast that he 
had tried two other professions ere he adven- 
tured at the bar, with his fancies anything but 
legal (among others, a passion for collecti 

eraniums),—his complimentary tiltings wit 

. Parr,—his rapid success,—his brilliant elo- 
quence,—of course furnish some of the live- 
liest pages in this olla. Are the following new, 
or merely unremembered, facette ?— 
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‘‘Mr. Espinasse was conversing in court with 
Erskine and a Mr. Lamb, when Erskine remarked 
how much habit and the practice of speaking gave 
@ man confidence in addressing the Court. ‘I 
protest I don’t find it so,’ said Mr. Lamb, ‘for 
though I’ve been a good many years at the bar, 
and have had my share of business, I don’t find my 
confidence increase; indeed, the contrary is rather 
my case.’—‘ Why,’ replied Erskine, ‘it’s nothing 
wonderful that a Lamb should grow sheepish.’—One 
night Erskine was coming out of the House of 
Commons when he was stopped by a member going 
in,’ who accosted him, ‘ Who’s up, Erskine ?’— 
‘Windham,’ was the reply.—‘ What’s he on ?’— 
‘ His legs.’—Erskine was colonel of the volunteer 
corps called ‘The Law Association.’ Some one 
wishing to quiz him, told him that his corps was 
much inferior to the Excise Volunteers, then 
notoriously the worst in London. ‘So they ought 
to be,’ good-humouredly observed Erskine, ‘seeing 
that the Excise people are all Czesars (seizers).’ * * 
Dr. Parr and Erskine were fond of bandying com- 
pliments amongst each other. Parr once told the 
latter that, if he survived him, he would write his 
epitaph. ‘You are wrong to say that, doctor,’ 
replied Erskine, ‘for you hold out to me an induce- 
ment to commit suicide /*” 

The last pun but one hardly rises above the 
shallow level of modern burlesque. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, we are again here reminded, 





was dreary when he meant to be droll :— 

“Having but little humour and no wit, his 
efforts to appear jocose were ludicrous enough. 
They provoked laughter, it is true; but the laugh 
was at, not with, him. A clergyman, refused by 
his diocesan a licence to a lectureship, on the ground 
he had preached against Infant Baptism, applied 
to the Kings Bench for a mandamus, filing at the 
same time affidavits to the effect that his preaching 
had induced many people to bring their infants to 
the font who had not done so before. This denial | 
reminded him, the Attorney-General observed, of | 
a nurse, who, in cutting some bread and butter for | 
a child, happened to let the bread fall, and ex- | 
claimed, in a pet, ‘rot the loaf’; the child reported | 
the exclamation to the mother, when the nurse not | 
only denied the words, but declared she had said | 
‘bless the bread.’ ” | 

After giving one more saying, by a celebrity | 
still living,—and, like “the busy bee,” still | 
improving each shining hour,—we will bring 
our pilferings from Mr. Polson’s pleasantries to 
a close :— 

“The premier [then Mr. Canning] is said to have | 
offered the place of Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
to Mr. Brougham, who refused it on the ground 
that it would prevent his sitting in Parliament. 
‘True,’ was the reply, ‘but you will then be only 
one stage from the woolsack.’—‘ Yes,’ returned 
Brougham, ‘but the horses will be off.” 

The above, we think, may give the reader a 
sufficiently just idea of the nature and properties 
of this volume. Be they old or new, we repeat 
that the collection of them is a pleasant, if not 
a splendid, shilling’s worth of paper, print, and 
pastime for the railway reader. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Five Years of It. 2 vols. By Alfred Austin. 
(Hope.)—The author announces in the preface that 
‘Five Years of It’ ‘has been twice re-written.” 
The result is not so satisfactory as might have been 
hoped. There is evidence of talent and capability; 
but the actual achievement under notice is crude 
and incomplete. The imitation of Bulwer’s style 
and manner is obtrusive and unpleasant; but the 
author has not caught the consummate skill with 
which Bulwer arranges his story, links his inci- 
dents, and manages his drama. The story of ‘Five 
Years of It’ seems to be the wreck of something 
longer and more ambitious: —it has become 
shadowy and indistinct,—the different episodes 
have been pared down until they have lost all 
body and substance. There is, however, a spirit 
and vitality about the book,—a freshness which 
argues well for the author’s success, if he will follow 
his own suggestions, rather than imitate the tone 





and incidents in his favourite models, Bulwer and 
Disraeli. 

Ethel Beranger: a Novel. 2 vols. By Caroline 
Giffard Phillipson. (Newby.)—There is a picture 
of Ethel Beranger in the beginning of this book, 
who looks an entirely impossible young woman, 
from whom neither wit nor wisdom need be 
expected. The book is like the heroine:—it is 
written with an amiable self-complacency, and an 
affable absurdity, which makes it almost readable. 
In short, ‘Ethel Beranger’ is a very silly novel; 
and no reader with any respect for the value of 
time will expend even a few of his minutes in its 
perusal. 

Theodosia Ernest ; or, the Heroine of Faith.— 
Theodosia Ernest ; or, Ten Days’ Travel in Search of 
the Church. (Nashville, Graves & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.)—‘ Theodosia Ernest’ is a Bap- 
tist controversial novel, published by the Baptist 
Society in America. The heroine, whose portrait 
may be seen in the frontispiece to the first volume, 
is afflicted with doubts ‘‘ whether she has ever been 
properly baptized.” Of course, as is the case in 
most modern religious tales, the young lady is 
wiser than either pastors or masters, and her mo- 
ther stands no chance at all, poor woman, but is 
fairly silenced by her controversial daughter. All 
the arguments against “sprinkling,” and the neces- 
sity to everlasting salvation of being ‘‘ immersed in 
a running stream,” are brought out with great 
force. <A vast deal of talking has to be transacted 
before the opposite parties are converted ; indeed, 
Miss Theodosia Ernest’s lover has to undergo a 
brain fever, and be nursed by the young lady her- 
self, before he can be brought to ; but, eventually, 
all submit to their fate, and are immersed in the 
river. The second volume is entirely occupied 


| in showing how all other sects and creeds fall 
| short, and the Baptist congregation alone shows 


the marks of ‘‘the true Church”; as though 
“the Church” were that interesting “lost heir,” 
which from the earliest period of story-books 
has been stolen by gipsies in its infancy, to 
be recognized by its distracted parents by the 
mark of a bluebottle fly over its left shoul- 
der! We would be the last to ridicule conscien- 
tious convictions; still less to speak slightingly of 
any suffering for conscience sake; but surely the 
broad and heavenly inheritance of Christianity is 
not to be cut up into sections like allotment gar- 
dens, and planted with quickset hedges of division, 
nor the functions of a wise Providence arrogated 


| by any sect as the accredited agent for distributing 
| its blessings, like coals and blankets to my lord’s 


tenants at Christmas, which none who vote the 
wrong way need hope to receive. No sect can be 
an entire and universal religion ; it is an attempt 
to turn Christianity into a quack medicine, or to 
assert that a segment is equal to the circle. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Behind the Scenes: being the Confessions of a 
Strolling Player. By Peter Paterson, late Comedian 
of the Theatres Royal and Rural. (Edinburgh, 
Mathers.)—Hunting the chamois, which is said to 
be so engrossing in its fascinations to those who 
“take it up,” is a trifle by way of an influencing 
pursuit as compared with the mania for acting. 
The biographies of the myriads of stupid, yet 
harmless, persons which have been traversed 
and spoiled by their resolution to achieve that 
for which they were totally unfit, would make 
as useful a series of illustrations of vanity, folly, 
and privation as the Library of Weakness 
numbers.—Here is a haggard, queer book, the 
last words of which are—‘‘ Don’t go upon the stage,” 
—but the effect of which will probably resem- 
ble that attributed by magistrates and criminal 
reformers to the Newgate Calendar; or by the 
heads of boys’ schools to tales of shipwreck and 
disaster at sea.—With a touch or two of rouge on 
his cheeks and a handful or so of padding, just to 
make his limbs shapely, Mr. Paterson (Capelton 
was his stage name) comes bowing and smiling to 
the footlights, and makes a “clean breast” of his 
love for a vagabond life, and his inability to succeed 
in tragedy or comedy. He was wild as a young 
man, he says,—and that lost a comfortable situation. 





He was excited by the flattery of false friends, who 
did not scruple to credit him with a real vocation 
for the theatre—accordingly he turned strolling 
player, only acting the Prodigal Son’s part when 
the breaking of a small blood-vessel drove him back 
home, never, his book assures us, to tempt the 
chances of “‘the boards” again.—Mr. Paterson's 
practice was chiefly in Scotland,—and_ theatrical 
collectors may here and there pick out an anecdote 
which will add to their knowledge of stage matters 
in the North,—such as the notices of Mr. Murray, 
the gentlemanly Edinburgh manager, and of Mr. 
Mackay, the comic actor,—both of them patronized 
and befriended by Scott,—befriended, in truth, by 
him in the most substantial sense of the word.— 
We do not recollect to have seen in any story of Sir 
Walter’s literary life and its prodigious results 
sufficient stress laid on his contributions to the 
stage. The gain which his genius realized for others 
cannot be tabulated, and this not merely directly 
in such plays as ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ and ‘Guy Mannering,’ (in the ‘‘ Terryfica- 
tion” of which, to use his own phrase, he had a 
hand) which have become part and parcel of Scottish 
drama—but indirectly in the subjects given to the 
foreign stage. Here and there (to return for a last 
word with Mr. Paterson), do we find a facetious 
story, not amiss after its kind—a single speci- 
men will suffice :—“ We had only one incident to 
talk about personal to the company, and it was 
really a laughable one. Walls, the prompter, who 
was useful on the stage, happened one evening to 
play the Duke in the tragedy of ‘ Othello,’ having 
previously given directions to a girl of all-work who 
attended on the wardrobe to bring him a gill of 
the best whisky. Not wishing to go out, as the 
evening was wet, the girl employed a little boy who 
happened to be standing about to execute the 
commission, and the little fellow (no person being 
present to stop him), without considering the im- 
propriety of such an act, coolly walked on to the 
stage and delivered his message—the state of 
affairs at this ridiculous juncture being exactly as 
follows :—The senate was assembled, and the 
speaker was— 

Brabantio.—So did I yours : Good, your grace, pardon me, 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath raised me from my bed; nor doth this general care 
Take hold of me; for my particular grief 

Is of so floodgate and overbearing nature 

That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 

And is still itself. 

Duke.—Why, what's the matter? 

—Here the little boy walked on to the stage, with a 
peuter gill-stoup, and thus delivered himself :—‘ It’s 
jist the whusky, Mr. Walls, and I couldna get ony 
at fourpence, so yer aw'n the landlord a penny; 
and he says it’s time you was payin’ what’s doon i’ 
the book.’”—Enough, perhaps, has been said to 
place this unpretending little book in the parlour- 
window of the Garrick Club. 

Traits and Storics of Anglo-Indian Life. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Addison. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
We have faithfully fulfilled the duty of wading 
through these tiresome and absurd stories, and we 
cannot but express our surprise that any one should 
have written them, and much more that they 
should have found a publisher. Some half-century 
ago they might have gained admission into some 
obscure periodical; but that they should appear in 
these days is marvellous. If the writer has ever 
been in India, he must have taken great pains 
to keep himself ignorant of what was going on 
around him. Had he even read the commonest 
book about India, he could hardly have fallen into 
the astonishing blunders he commits in every page. 
Inagine, for example, a Brahmin named Jessarce 
Mahomed and talking after this fashion :— ‘If 
debbil not fly away, how debbil missee fly to her 
Chuckerah?” Conceive, next, a pious Malay porter 
to an English gentleman in India wrought on by a 
Brahmin torun a-muck,—as Colonel Addison writes 
amok,—and then vowing to his God to slaughter 
every one he meets in order to expiate his past 
faults. The whole thing is a tissue of nonsense. 


Malays are Muslims, not Hindtis, and have no 
notion of expiating crimes when they rush out in 
the frantic amok, but strike for vengeance in the 
madness caused by opium. Next imagine our gal- 
lant Bombay troops contending in India with 
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thousands of Wahapaa Arabs, whose women, with 
new-born infants strapped over their shoulders, are 
seen flying about cutting and stabbing, some of 
them plying their swords even while impaled on 
our soldiers’ bayonets! In short, imagine all the 
absurd things possible, and they will fall short of 
the absurdities of this book. 

Alzim; or, the Way to Happiness: a Poem. By 
Edwin W. Simcox. (Saunders & Otley.)—This is 
not the first poeticel adventure of Mr. Edwin Sim- 
cox. He has produced, besides, a versified trans- 
lation of Fénelon’s ‘Telemachus.’ ‘ Alzim’ is a 
tale told partly in burlesque, partly in heroics; the 
latter being more tolerable than the former, and 
the whole flashing with such splendours as “ epicene 
poets”—to quote an Irishman—attribute to Maz- 
anderan, Ormuz, and Candahar, the courts of 
Eastern princes and the palaces of voluptuous 
viziers. It is rather difficult to discover how Alzim 
found his happiness at last, after a long and hot 
expedition very different from that of Rasselas, or 
whether, in fact, he arrived at his object at all; 
but from the closing passages we may infer that, 
as a wiser and a better man, he solaced himself 
with love, virtue and humility. 

Chiming Trifles: a Collection of Fugitive Com- 
positions in Verse on Subjects Grave and Gay. By 
an Oxonian. (Kent & Co.)—Some of these fugi- 
tive compositions are made up of scholastic allu- 
sions, but by far the larger number of college chat. 
They are vivacious, and in undergraduate circles 
their ‘‘hits” and “points” may be appreciated, 
but to the general reader much that the volume 
contains would be unintelligible. ‘The Rime of 
the Billiard Player,’ an adaptation of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ is clever in its peculiar way. 

Petronilla: and other Poems. By F. G. Lee. 
(Bosworth & Harrison.)}—Mr. Lee has published 
two or three volumes of poems, and has acquired 
a facility of fluent composition. That he is an 
admirer of Mr. Tennyson may be inferred from 
ae than the allusion contained in the following 

es :— 

Deep in the country, still the hours flew by, 

Joy-sunned and fleet. We strolled about the park 

Talking of Oxford and religious ‘‘ views,” 

Sat down to chess, ransacked the library, 

Turned over heaps of Venice photographs, 

Took ten-mile walks to see the churches round, 

Grew tired of fishing, argued politics, 

Or read the Laureate under broadening limes. 

One afternoon pale, pensive Margaret, 

The motherless only daughter of Sir George, 

Gave us a manuscript reluctantly : 

Writing most unlike that at ladies’ schools. 

Her brother read it with his back on the sward, 

And a straw boating-hat upon his face 

To cheat the sunshine. Bent knee upon knee, 

Plucking the grass and flinging it away, 

He paused to criticise kindly and with taste. 

—Thus is ushered in the tale of Petronilla, a 
saintly lady of the olden time, whose effigy stands 
above “an alabastine altar.” The minor pieces 
are pervaded by a very ecclesiastical and orthodox, 
not to say intolerant, tone. 

Homely Rhymes (Edinburgh, Marsh & Beattie,) 
have the quality they claim :—that of homeliness 
applied to the poetical illustration of a few devo- 
tional sentiments.—7he Fountain, and other Poems, 
by Isabel C. Cholmeley (Skeet), are similarly 
slight, tender, and unambitious.—It is only neces- 
sary to quote the title of a volume of hymnology : 
Puerorum Centum Quinquaginta Trium Canticum 
Centenarium, Rhythnus in D, Pauli Schole A uditorio 
Modis Admiztis Recitatus, by Dr. Kynaston, of 
St. Paul’s (Fellowes). 

The mellow autumn season, all breeze and 
beauty, sun and colour, has brought out a butterfly 
swarm of guides, some in golden covers pointing 
to a sea-passage and a colonial settlement; others 
descanting on Paris, Switzerland, or the Continent 
generally; and a third class tempting only to the 
English lakes or to the Welsh mountains. Concern- 
ing Australia we have a batch of Descriptions in 
appropriate yellow paper, published by Mr. W. 
Tweedie, and written by the Editor of the ‘ Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Gazette’:—New South 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, the 
Province of Wellington, and the Province of Nelson. 
They are neat, brief, apparently comprehensive, 
and price only sixpence.—Ho/ for the West! is a 
third edition of Mr. Edward Hall’s Traveller’s and 





Emigrant’s Guide to Canada and the North-West of 
the American Union, also issued by Mr. Tweedie,— 
together with a second edition of Mr. S. ate 3 
son’s Description of the Province of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, and Ottawa, the Future Capital of Canada. 
—New Zealand, a Handbook for Emigrants (Algar 
& Street), is a sixth edition—Among the most 
timely of the new Colonial guides is Mr. Dower’s 
Guide to British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. 
—The foreign guides on our table are :—a third 
edition of the Practical Swiss Guide, “by an Eng- 
lishman Abroad” (Longman & Co.),—Practical 
Through Routes, a General Continental Guide 
(Longman & Co.), “specially intended to accom- 
pany and connect Murray’s Handbooks,”—A 
Practical Rhine Guide (Longman & Co.), also 
“by an Englishman Abroad,”—and A Practical 
Paris Guide (Longman & Co.), by the self-same 
Englishman. — From Messrs. Adam & Charles 
Black we have two elegant and enticing little 
volumes: Views of the English Lakes and Views in 
North and South Wales, both by Birket Foster. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—BIOGRAPHY of the LATE JAMES 
MORISON, the HYGEIST.—Whereas certain low and un- 
principled doctors are publishing throughout the country, 
in tracts and magazines, false accounts as to the birth, 
education and family of the late James Morison the Hygeist, 
this is to put the public on their guard against such schemes, 
and that the Biography of the Hygeist, as published by the 
British College of Health, Euston Road, London, is the only 
correct one. 





WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN. 

Mr. William Henry Curran died, at Dublin,.on 
the 25th of August. He was favourably known 
in the literary world by his biography of his 
father, the orator, and also by the ‘Sketches of 
the Irish Bar,’ in which series he was joined by 
Sheil. Mr. W. H. Curran’s speciality was as “a 
literary Whig.” He was a member of the Whig 
political party for many years,—and he watched 
the game of politics with keen interest. His early 
years were subjected to painful trials, of which he 
always spoke with great reserve. His father’s 
domestic life was most unhappy ; and it was always 
believed that Mr. W. H. Curran was treated with 
great harshness, on account of parental prejudices 
against his mother. Charles Fox, in one of his 
letters to the Duke of Bedford, passed some reflec- 
tions on the private character of Curran,—and 
even Davis, an enthusiastic admirer of the orator, 
was compelled to admit that, by the exposures of 
the case in which Curran sought for damages for 
the seduction of his wife, ‘‘ he (Curran) lost many 
friends.” From these causes, Mr. W. H. Curran 
suffered most unjustly during his early manhood. 
But he faced the trials of life with spirit,— 
and receiving but little pecuniary aid from his 
family, and in spite of great delicacy of consti- 





tution, he won a distinguished name, and realized 
an ample fortune. He had a high nervous tem- 
perament;-and, his stomach being deficient in 
digestive energy, he was compelled to adopt the 
habits of a valetudinarian, and to be extremely 
particular in his diet, so that, after many years, he 
had all the knowledge, theoretical and practical, 
which distinguishes the gastronome, the gourmand 
and the gourmet, and his annotations on Dr. Doran’s 
‘Table Traits’ might have exceeded the text as much 
as Coke’s Commentaries did the Tenures of Little-: 
ton. He was fastidious, but he had many fine 
qualities. He was a sincere friend, and he: was 
very hospitable ; keeping a carefully appointed 
bachelor’s establishment and giving choice dinners 
in the style of a mirthful Apicius, where excellent. 
things were said and offered by the humorous 
host, and duly swallowed by the appreciating 
guests. His conversation encroached too much 
on monologue, but the interest of some of his. 
admirable stories more than compensated for the 
length of his retrospectives. rom the oppor- 
tunities which he possessed, and from his own 
talent for observation, he had accumulated a vast 
fund of authentic political anecdotes relating to- 
contemporary history, and he always took great 
pains to be careful in his statement of facts.. 
Much that the world would like to hear has never 
been truly told about Emmett and Sarah Curran, 
and in his last conversation with one of his literary 
acquaintances, he stated that “he had placed these 
facts on record,” and we should not be surprised 
if even posthumous papers of an autobiographical 
kind were given to the world from his pen. His 
literary forte was as a light essayist,—he could 
sketch character with great ease, wrote a cor- 
rect and finished style, and had much natural, 
wit, though sometimes his efforts to carry on 
the firm of “Curran and Son” were too palpa- 
ble. His mind, upon the whole, was more bright 
than powerful, for the extreme nervousness of his 
temperament diminished the energy of his talent. 
During Lord Anglesey’s second Irish Viceroyalty 
Mr. W. H. Curran was intimately and confiden- 
tially associated with the then Viceroy; and the 
conduct of O’Connell in attacking Lord Anglesey, 
assailing the Whigs and raising the rebel cry was 
often bitterly commented upon by Mr. Curran, 
who had strong party feelings. For many years 
Mr. Curran was a member of the Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, but towards the end of his life he with- 
drew his name and joined Brookes’s Club. His: 
political feelings took a narrower range than in 
early life, and he seemed to think that Protestant 
Liberalism had gone quite far enough, if not too. 
far, in Ireland. “If such things can be done with 
impunity, it will end in the priests choosing Queen 
Victoria’s Judges,” said he. And again, upon an- 
other occasion, he said, “I do not regret the fact of 
Catholic Emancipation, and I think that the policy 
advocated by Fox and Grattan, and my father, 
ought to have been carried; but I am deeply dis- 
appointed with the conduct of the Roman Catho- 
lics.” He suffered severely from what Sydney 
Smith called the “ O’Connell-phobia”; but no dis- 
gust or annoyance would have induced him to. 
secede from ‘‘the Whig party,” to whose leaders he 
looked with reverence, and with many of whom he 
was linked by ties of close personal friendship. 
His best writing was his personal sketch of a 
day of O’Connell’s life, in his ‘Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,’ and his humorous and racy por- 
traiture of Mr. Serjeant Goold. He died in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, having bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to one of his family. He 
had practised at the bar with much success, and he 
filled for many years the important office of Insol- 
vent Commissioner in Ireland,—so that he may be 
fairly cited as one of the few barristers who united 
literary and professional laurels. The concourse 
of eminent persons who attended his funeral 
testified to the high respect entertained for his 
character. 








RALEIGH SUSPECTED OF COMPLICITY IN THE 
GUNPOWDER TREASON. 
Tart such a suspicion should have been entertained, 
even for a moment, seems incredible. It would 
have been impossible, but for the blindness and 
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credulity of allsuspicion. Raleigh. was often wild 
and a ermemare is the character- of genius: but 
who. can. say thathe' was ever ungenerous! His 
ends were often those which nothing but a daring 
allied to madness.could have accomplished ; butthey 
were to be the achievements of daylight, and of a 
known enemy. There was nothing in them of the 
coal-hole or of the: dark Janthorn. It \is said that 
his love of popularity made him occasionally 
unscrupulous, that he did not hesitate, on occasions, 
even to saerifice conscience to . Be it so. 
These, however deplorable, are human frailties. 
But who that has studied his character, or dipped 
into. his writings, has found anything, in either of 
them, to justify the faintest idea that he could 
ever have become an assassin? 

Yet, in his own day, and in the wild amazement 
which succeeded the discovery of that most atro- 
cious treason, there were people who thought such 
a thing possible. 

Cayley, in his ‘ Life of Raleigh,’ Vol. IT. p. 39, 
writes thus upon the subject :-— 

“Sir Edward Hoby, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, at: that time Ambassador at the Court 
of Brussels, dated November 19, 1605, in a glow- 
ing description which he gives his friend of the 
then recent Gunpowder Plot, writes, ‘Sir Walter 
Ralegh is much suspected to be privy to this action, 
for Whitelock had had private conference late with 
him. But as I have nowhere else, either in the 
printed or manuscript collections, which I have 
had occasion to consult for the present work, found 
the slightest hint at the existence of a suspicion of 
this nature, and as it would, probably, have been 
made the most of against Sir Walter had there been 
any real ground for it, we may reasonably con- 
clude that the insinuation was unfounded.” 

Our notions of the duty of a biographer would, 
perhaps, lead us to think that Cayley should have 
investigated the matter a little more closely. We 
ought, at any event, to have been told who was 
the “ Whitelock” with whom to have held private 
conference was deemed sufficient to give ground 
for such a hideous suspicion. Had it been Guy 
Fawkes, the connexion might have been clear ; but 
who was Whitelock? What share had he in one 
of the bloodiest acts of wickedness ever meditated ! 

A particular circumstance has lately led me to a 
course of historical inquiry which has brought this 
Whitelock under my notice, and it may be of some 
little interest to all who honour the name of Raleigh 
to be made acquainted with the results. 

Near the close of the sixteenth century, there 
grew up to manhood in the city of London a family 
of Whitelocks, four sons, whose father had carried 
on business as an importer of French wines. It was 
his custom, as it is that.of wine-merehants at the 
present day, to make an autumn excursion to the 
shores of the Loire and the Garonne, and upon 
the spot to select the “articles” deemed suitable 
to the English palate. In 1570 death suddenly 
overtook Richard Whitelock, our English wine- 
merchant, during a customary business visit to Bor- 
deaux, and his four sons were left to be brought up 
by a careful and affectionate mother, a woman who 
seems to have had no fault save a little over-fond- 
ness for matrimony. In spite of many troubles, 
which that overfondness, so dangerous when carried 
to excess, brought upon her, she did her duty nobly 
by the four young Whitelocks. She determined to 
educate them “in as good sort as any gentleman 
in England would do.” She sent them to Merchant 
Taylors’ School, then under the presidency of Richard 
Mulcaster, and had them taught the whole circle 
of learning and accomplishments deemed necessary 
among Englishmen in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
course comprised “singing, dancing, playing on 
the lute and other instruments, the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew and French tongues, and,” mark the con- 
clusion, “ to write fair.” 

The results of this maternal care were various in 
the different sons: One became a Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and was the father of 
Bulstrode Whitelock, the Judge and author of the 
* Memorials.’ Qthers were less fortunate in the 
world ; but we have at present only to do with 
the eldest.son, Edmund Whitelock, the Mr. White- 
lock an acquaintance with whom occasioned Raleigh 
to be:deemed a Gunpowder conspirator. 





Edmund Whitelock was.evidently his mother’s 
favourite. We may pity, but scarcely blame her. 
A widow’s eldest son, anda quick, clever, witty 
fellow;—who can calculate the number or measure 
the strength of the ties which bind:a boy, under such 
circumstances, to a parent’s heart? He repaid her 
fondness-—as petted boys generally do. He passed 
through the ordi curmeulum at. Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and went to Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
As Milton did afterwards, he left that College and 
the University without a degree. What seductions 
operated in either case, and whether there were 
any that in that age were peculiar to the College, 
who: can tell? In neither case was the degree 
lost for want of ability. Edmund Whitelock 
removed from Cambridge to Lincoln’s Inn. But 
what quick-witted fellow could study common law 
within a few stones’-throw of the good companions 
whoassembled daily at the Globe, and the Mermaid, 
and the Devil, and a score of other attractive and 
uproarious places? Lincoln’s Inn was found to be 
uncongenial ; and the young gentleman: “ betook 
himself to travel into foreign kingdoms, by study 
and experience to redeem his misspent time.” He 
was absent from England for twelve years; and to 
his shame it must be recorded, that during all that 
time the scapegrace rewarded his mother’s affec- 
tion, and evidenced the strength of his filial and 
fraternal feelings, by never letting any one hear 
from him, even so much as “whether he were alive 
or not.” At the end of the period I have men- 
tioned, when all his friends were “‘ out of hope ever 
to see him,” he suddenly made his appearance 
among them. And what were the results of his 
long period of “study and experience”? He had 
visited almost all countries in Christendom,—he 
had bestowed time in various foreign Universities, 
—he had had charge for several years of a company 
of foot in the service of France, — and now he 
returned ‘Capt. Whitelock,” the pleasantest and 
merriest fellow in the world, the most polite and 
accomplished man in town; but with scarce a penny 
in his purse, and without any settled means of 
obtaining daily bread. His conversational talents, 
united to his knowledge of foreign countries and 
tongues, were a passport into a certain class of 
English society. He attached himself to the Earl 
of Rutland, and through him to Robert Earl of 
Essex. He became a hanger-on, or pensioned 
retainer, of these noblemen, a pleasant fellow, 
that is, hired to make their dinner-tables agree- 
able, and to do their bidding as there might 
be occasion. When Essex’s foolish rebellion 
broke out, Whitelock was sent to Newgate, and 
put on his trial for treason. But the law was 
already satiated. Whitelock was permitted to 
eseape, and committed to the suretyship of his 
youngest brother, the future Judge. His narrow 
escape made no difference in the views or way of 
life of this poor, witty, worthless fellow. The only 
change to him was, that the beheading of one patron 
rendered it necessary for him to look out for an- 
other. He obtained one in the Earl of Northum- 
berland,—who allowed him, at first 40/., and after- 
wards 60/., a year,—a handsome enough annuity 
in those days. 

And now daylight breaks in upon the cause of 
the suspicion of Raleigh. The connexion between 
Percy the conspirator and the Earl of Northum- 
berland threw doubt upon the Earl. Perey, the 
Earl, and Whitelock were said to have dined toge- 
ther in the afternoon before the discovery of the 
treason. All of them were involved in one common 
suspicion. Whitelock was sent to the Tower, and 

several years in imprisonment there, and 
afterwards in the Fleet. 

One sees then at once the cause of the suspicion 
of Raleigh. It was said that, whilst the plot was 
brewing, he had had private conference with White- 
lock. But what was done? Was the suspicion 
investigated? Here I am able to throw a light 
upon the matter which was not within the reach 
of Cayley. A volume of transcripts from the Hat- 
field MSS. has since his time been presented to the 
British Museum, which contains the following 
paper. It appears from this document, that in 
consequence of the suspicions alluded to, the Lords 
of the Council sent to Raleigh, in the Tower, to 
know what intercourse he had lately had with 








Whitelock. Probably the precise words were, 
‘* What affair he had lately had. with Capt. White. 
lock, and what had been. the cause of some recent 
visits paid by him to Raleigh im the Tower?” They 
also questioned him ing his “affairs” with the 
Earl of Northumberland and the French Ambas- 
sador. The following is the reply, as-it stands in 
‘ Additional MS.’ 6178, fo. 469, but with the ortho- 
graphy modernized :— 

“1605, Nov. 9. Ihave not had any other affair 
with Capt. Whitelock than familiar and ordinary 
discourse ; neither do I know any other cause of 
his coming unto me than to visit me, having not 
much wherewith to busy himself. I have some- 
time spoken to him to find the Earl of Northum- 
berland’s disposition towards me, from whom I 
never received other than a dry and friendless 
answer. From the Earl I neither received letter 
or sent him any, “ama Whitelock, or any man 
else, in my troubles. ith the French Ambas- 
sador I have no affairs. His wife came hither 
once with the Lady of Effingham, and, the pale 
being then down, she saluted me, and desired me 
to give her a little Balsamum of Guiana. White- 
lock being then in her company, I sent it by him 
to her. W. Rawecu.” 

“T sent your lordships, in the beginning of my 
troubles, a letter from Sir John Bodles (sic), con- 
cerning Rensay (sic) and others, and the same was 
my utter ruin. I did it to do the king service. If 
I now knew anything, or could devise, how this 
horrible and fearful practice might be discovered, 
then, if it were with the loss of my own life, as 
God liveth, I would give the one to perform the 
other. I beseech your lordships to call in mind 
my many sorrows, and the causes, and to remem- 
ber my services and love to my country, and I 
beseech you, in charity, and for the love of God, 
not to make [me] more odious than ever the earth 
brought forth any, by suspecting me to be knowing 
this unexampled and more than devilish invention. 

‘*Your humble servant, W. BR.” 

[Indorsed, in Lord Salisbury’s hand. 1605, 9th 
November. Sir Walter Raleigh.] 

Such an answer, in its personal details as touch- 
ing, as it is convincing in its statement of facts, was 
conclusive in that day, and ought now to be printed 
(which I believe it has not yet been), lest some in- 
vestigator should hereafter take a fancy to revive 
the old suspicion, and, to the names of illustrious 
literary men now sought to be involved in this 
hideous conspiracy, seek to add that of Walter 
Raleigh. 

One word in conclusion about Whitelock. After 
imprisonment for perhaps two years, he was re- 
leased, and permitted to earti his annuity from the 
Earl of Northumberland, and relieve the tedium of 
the Earl’s incarceration, by the mirth and jollity of 
hisconversation. Butthislasted only forashort time. 
The summer of 1608 was very unhealthy. White- 
lock was seized with a prevalent illness at Newhall, 
in Essex, where he was upon a visit. to the Earl of 
Sussex. Injudicious medical treatment hastened 
what might otherwise have been the result of the 
disease, and the choice wit and boon companion of 
his day found a resting-place among the Earl’s noble 
ancestors: an end which Dudley Carleton deemed 
consonant with the living Whitelock’s fondness for 
the society of Lords. B. 





LITERARY PARALLELS. 

Someruine like a century ago, Hurd, in writing 
to his friend Warburton, made a very good sugges- 
tion. We have not the handsome quarto of their 
Correspondence (published at Kidderminster) be- 
side us, and we do not therefore give the exact 
date. But then the exact date does not matter. 
Suffice it that there occurs a good suggestion in the 
said Correspondence,—and a lively Correspondence 
it is—not to mention occasional kicks of sarcasm, 
as when the more famous of the two bishops calls 
Sterne “‘an irrecoverable scoundrel.” 

What, then, is this suggestion ? 
than that a good series of Li 
to be executed—after 
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more modest. So far as we know, Hurd never did 
anything with this notion of his but play with it a 
little in the course of his letter-writmg. This is 
rather a pity,—for though he and his school of 
criticism are out of fashion now, his Commentary 
on Horace’s Epist. ad Pisones proves him to have 
been a man of acumen, good taste, and agreeable 
style. 

We were reminded of the idea in question, when 
Mr. Conington’s volume of Virgil ap recently 
and set us thinking about the parallel that might 
be drawn between the Roman poet and our own 
Gray. The reader will find the resemblance indi- 
cated in our reviewing columns, but perhaps it 
might be evolved more fully here,—preparatory to 
a further handling of this fancy of the Bishop of 
Worcester’s. 

First, then, how far did their historical positions 
correspond ? Not with exactness, indeed; yet is 
there a certain resemblance. Virgil belonged to 
the Augustan Age—that is, an age of finish—of 
technical perfection—coming after an age when 
there was genius without finish,—and before the 
ages when genius was lost and the form alone sur- 
yived it. Gray came close on a kind of Augustan 
age—which had followed our Civil Wars as the 
Augustan age followed the Roman Civil Wars. 
He lived into a very dull epoch of literature,— 
broken only by a total revolution,—such as did not 
occur in the case of the Romans, because they were 
further gone in their national life, and had (so to 
speak) “used up” their originality. We must 
not look for nicety in these parallels, but only for 
broad moral resemblances ; such as can be found in 
politics as well as letters between distant ages and 
distant men. 

Virgil and Gray were both great natural poets 
writing in an artificial style. But, here, we must 
not use the term “ artificial” harshly and violently : 
or suppose that in a less artificial age each would 
not have been a great poet. If culture gave much, 
it took something away, and it is open to be main- 
tained that Gray in the time of Crashaw,— Virgil 
in the time of Lucretius, would have been even 
better writers from some points of view. There is a 
moral atmosphere about an age which affects the 
spirits and health of men. Hence, there is a free 
gaiety in Catullus, for instance, which is more plea- 
sant than the best finished point of Horace; and a 
similar wild charm belongs to Herrick or Suckling 
as distinct from Gray or Collins. 

It is a most important point of correspondence 
that Virgil and Gray were both so studious, and 
accumulated their poetic honey as bees do, by con- 
stant labour. Each like the moth had the “desire” 
for “the star,” and went to the lamp. A curious 
proof that their natural poetic feeling was genuine 
in both, is that though book-men they selected out- 
of-door subjects. Virgil wrote Pastorals and Geor- 
gics ; Gray an Ode to Eton College and an Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard. In each case the poet 
was fully alive to the fact that he was practising an 
art, and imitated and skilfully used his predeces- 
sors. Yet who doubts that the rusticity and quiet 
of Virgil’s manner was only the index of a mind 
that loved to see the vines hanging from the elms, 
—the sober grey of the olive,—the murmur of the 
leaves of the plane; or that in Gray the art was 
first, emotion, — the same feeling which made 
him write that most tender epitaph on his mother 
which we see in the sweet rural churchyard in 
which they lie together in Buckinghamshire ? 

But Virgil wrote an Epic,—and Gray’s Gray 
meditated a philosophical poem which would have 
been really similar—for that Virgil’s is a philoso- 
phical poem (as distinct from the early, ruder, 
grander epic) is plain. The historical bent of both 
minds is remarkable,—when we remember that 
the earliest efforts of both were in another direc- 
tion. Primeval Italy, with its swarm of ancient 
nations, was to Virgil what feudal Europe was 
to Gray. The Roman was as deep in the books 
of the Pontiffs and in the old Annalists as the 
Englishman in Froissart and Dugdale and heraldry. 
Yet they seem rather to have dwelt on old-world 
things as objects for the imagination to use in 
Art than as objects of downright’ enjoyment and 
sympathy. Gray read Froissart, but Re thought 
his times ‘‘ barbarous,” and Virgil seems of opinion 





(in spite of his talking of heroes nati melioribus 
annis) that the long roll of Romans whom: he 
makes pass before us, shadowy 
Illustres animas nostrumque in nomen ituras, 
had been worthily closed by an age in which a 
great emperor could splendidly reward the flattery 
of a great poet. ‘The political position of Gray 
was different; butif Virgil has celebrated Au 5 
Gray in one ode has celebrated the “Star of Bruns- 
wick.” And death found them in much the same 
intellectual position. According to the ancient 
biographer, Virgil was to have devoted his re- 
maining life to “‘philosophy,” and Gray left behind 
him, if we remember aright, a fragmentary Latin 
poem of which the subject was metaphysical. 

It is difficult to pursue the parallel into the 
details of private life,—for where are the ancient 
Masons, and Johnsons, and Mitfords? But all 
agree that Virgil, like Gray, was modest and re- 
tiring to the verge of shyness,—though, like Gray 
also, dear to those who knew him well. Neither 
poet was married. And in both, despite of melan- 
choly, study, and extreme fastidiousness,—there 
was a thread of humour which has left traces of 
its existence in their minor poems,—in Virgil's 
‘Culex’ and in Gray’s ‘Lines on the Death of 
Walpole’s Cat.’ 

So much for Virgil and Gray,—the two great 
artist-poets, whose genius and whose labour are 
so blended together in what they do that how 
much is Nature and how much Art nobody can 
tell. We must not push the parallel too hard,—and 
of course we must allow to the Roman (from his 
historical position) far the higher place in literary 
importance of the two. 

There is a kind of parallel (and # is one of Hurd’s 
unexecuted suggestions) between Cicero and Eras- 
mus. But in this case the external histories of the 
men are more diverse; and it may be observed, that 
where there is little resemblance in these, the vulgar 
are apt to despise the deeper analogies altogether. 
It. is true Erasmus never had an opportunity of 
taking a practical place in politics, and we cannot 
be sure that if he had, his success would ever have 
equalled that of Cicero. But in the indecisive part 
he played in the Reformation, one sees a kind of 
image of that which Tully had played in the revo- 
lution of his age. Erasmus saw that the whole 
Papal system was bad, and Cicero that the Oli- 
garchic system was decadent;—each held by the 
old notwithstanding,—laughing at it occasionally, 
—despairing about it now and then,—but still 
resolutely shrinking from the great plunge into the 
future, which Erasmus would not take with Luther 
nor Cicero with Julius. Yet both men had helped 
the movement of their respective generations. There 
is no accounting for Cicero’s rise without supposing 
him to have been more of a popularis than he after- 
wards became; and we all remember the common 
saying, that if Luther hatched the egg, it was Eras- 
mus that laid it. 

And, indeed, the relation of both these great 
geniuses to the parties of their times indicates a 
certain moral and dramatic likeness between them. 
Cicero (see his Letters) was sorely vexed by the 
apathy of those great conservative aristocrats who 
fed tame mullets in fish-ponds and covered the sub- 
urbs with flower-gardens, while he was fighting to 
the death for their political existence. Erasmus 
equally despised the voluptuous prelates who col- 
lected Latin MSS. and bought lapis-lazuli, while 
Europe was in the agony of a spiritual crisis. But 
Cicero was a senator and Erasmus a priest;—and 
though each was willing that there should be an 
internal reform, each had his personal associations 
with the established system of things,—and affec- 
tion and timidity tagelben kept him from all violent 
and wholesale changes. How could Cicero quarrel 
with Atticus, or Erasmus with Sir Thomas More ? 
Again, their esthetic tastes tended to keep them 
where their revolutions found them. Cicero de- 
spised Antony and other Cesareans as illiterate,— 
and Erasmus knew that in the camp of the Re- 
formers theology far outwei those studies of 
humanity and. velles-letires or which he was ‘so 
deserved 


but le with the 
It is amusing (but we must mingle 
amusement our sympathy) to see how both these 


them—relieved the tedium of their struggles with 
sarcasm against’ their own parties. When Tully 
at last joined Pompey’scamp, they observed. to him 
that “he had come late.” “Nay,” he answered, 
(witha convivial allusion) ““how,—late,—since there 
is nothing ready ?” So, too, when somebody spoke 
of one who had crossed the sea so abruptly that 
he had left his ‘horse behind,—Cicero remarked 
that “‘his horse was much obliged to him.” Quite 
similar was the Erasmian vein of pleasantry. A 
friend of Erasmus had refused a bishopric. 
“Well,” he said, “‘he has his reasons, no doubt, 
but it is better to be a hog-driver than a hog !” 
And ‘when the Elector Frederick solemnly asked 
him his opinion about Luther, he evaded the query 
with a jest—‘‘ Luther,” he answered, “has done 
two things,—attacked the Pope’s Crown and the 
monks’ bellies.” 

There was a certain spirit of gaiety and mockery 
about both, which nothing could keep down, 
even at times'when it had better been subdued; but 
for all that they were earnest and sensitive, too, 
liable to fits of depression, and over-clouded in 
their minds by the great events of their days. 
Observe, too, that neither could contentedly aban- 
don those public questions, even for the learned 
otium which both loved. The Roman perished 
after a final struggle with Antony:—the Dutch- 
man’s last labours were controversial rather than 
literary. 

In genius and in temper they were markedly 
alike; and this makes itself visible through all the 
differences of their epochs and positions. Their 

ility and versatility are two strong points of 
resemblance,—for their great minds (like the wide 
empire of China) included every sort of climate and 
variety of production. The quantity each published 
was immense. Few, even of scholars, have read 
what survives of Cicero:—no man living has read 
all Erasmus im the stately folios of Le Clerc. Cicero 
ranged from politics and philosophy to oratory, 
morality, letter-writing, and essays :—Erasmus from 
free will and predestination to grammar, criticism, 
dialogue, humour, and satire. And there is a real 
likeness in the tone of the men. There is a funda- 
mental good sense and bonhomie,—a spontaneous 
eloquence, a natural quickness and subtlety, and 
a rich flow of humour and wit in their works—at 
once resembling that of each other, and far beyond 
that of nearly all other prose writers. Both were 
hard workers, laborious students, deeply read, and 
passionately fond of letters. It is probable that 
Cicero, born in the modern world, in the age of 
Erasmus would have been a man of letters solely; 
while readers of the ‘Colloquies,’ the ‘Encomium 
Moris,’ and so on, will not deny that the capability 
of being an orator lay dormant in the rich and 
various genius of the child of Rotterdam. 

They wére naturally kindly, good-hearted men, 
—what we irreverently call, now-a-days, ‘pleasant 
fellows.” It is hard to say which would have been 
more agreeable: an evening over Cecuban with 
Tully at Tusculum, or over Burgundy (his favourite 
wine) with Desiderius at Basle. No doubt they 
were each of them rather vain; but they had 
something to be vain of,—not always the case with 
their modern assailants. True, too, they were 
both satirical, and apt to resent and. chastise imper- 
tinence. Plutarch tells us that Cicero’s wit made 
him many enemies; and in his ‘Table-Talk’ the 
grim old Reformer calls Erasmus a Momus.—Non 
omnia possumus, &c. It would be pleasant to see 
a Cicero and an Erasmus without faults of an 
kind; but we confess we see no chance of su 
phenomena in our generation. Indeed, if we could 
get either of them, faults and all, it would not be 
(as times go) a bad in. 

On the whole, not to be too minute, our second 
is already a tolerable parallel. There has been 
another drawn (depending rather on position than 
character) between Erasmus and Voltaire ; and as 
this has been done by Coleridge, it is better to 
refer the curious to his ‘Friend,’ than to attempt. 
to do it after him. 

Petrarch and Rousseau are mentioned by Hurd, 
as affording that kind of likeness which may be 
developed into a li too 
been. often called 





great men—through a wit and humour in-born in 


has from’ the Elysian Fields to 
measure back to back, with sometimes a satirist and 
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sometimes a master of the lyre. Now he has been 
likened to Pope, and now to Moore; and a cri- 
ticism of such attempted parallels would perhaps 
throw light on both the men brought into compa- 
rison. It is certain that, in the great portrait 
gallery of the family of man, as in the little gal- 
leries of private families, strange likenesses come 
out after the lapse of long ages, and there is a 
peculiar pleasure in observing and studying these, 
from the hint they give of a brotherhood deeper 
than that of race, and from the sentimental interest 
they add to biography. The remoter the age, the 
more keenly this is felt ; and were the Ancients and 
Moderns expressly examined with an eye to paral- 


ments in River Street, Pentonville, on the 23rd of 
August, after a very brief indisposition, in the 74th 
year of his age. He did not hold any situation in 
| the British Museum, as has been erroneously stated 
in the daily and weekly journals, but was employed 
| by that establishment, in the same manner as by 
many private individuals, as an agent for purchases 
| and valuations, and generally as an adviser on 
| matters connected with coins and antiquities. Few 
| persons have ever acquired in that capacity such 
| unlimited confidence as was justly reposed in Mr. 
| Cureton. His practical knowledge of his profession 
was almost unrivalled,—whilst his disinterestedness, 
| integrity, independence, and straightforwardness of 


lels (which might, of course, take in all classes of | character caused him to be viewed by his employers 


men), somewhat of a new zest would be added to 
our reading. 

It is possible that we may return to this subject. 
But, meanwhile, we would request the reader to 


believe, that if we have kept back the points of 


difference, it is only after having made up our 
minds that they are of less importance than those 
similarities on which we have dwelt. A dis- 
similarity that seems striking at first, will often be 
found to vanish before closer observation ; and dif- 
ferences of costume and attitude may be fairly 
disregarded, when there is that “family likeness,” 
that subtle identity of expression which argues a 
spiritual relationship. H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuHE late Duke of Devonshire, well knowing the 
great importance of the ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 to Shak- 
spearian illustration and criticism, and that his own 
copy of that impression was the only one with a 
title-page, instructed Mr. Payne Collier to have an 
exact fac-simile made of it, in order that his Grace 
might give copies of it to our public libraries (and 
to some others abroad), as well as to a few particular 
individuals, to whom, from a special love of the 
subject, it could not fail to be welcome. The Duke 
unfortunately died while the play was in the hands 
of Mr. Netherclift, the eminent lithographer, but 
the fac-similes have since been completed, and the 
present Duke of Devonshire did not hesitate a 
moment in giving effect to the wishes of his most 
liberaland accomplished predecessor, who repeatedly 
said, and acted upon the principle, that he looked 
upon his matchless dramatic collection, from the 
earliest times to the present, as more the property 
of literary men, who could make good use of it, 
than his own. 
in his Grace’s library is deficient of the last leaf, 
but it contains only a few lines, and they have 
been supplied (also in fac-simile) from the only other 
known copy (which has no title-page), so that the 
book now about to be distributed iscomplete inevery 
respect and gives a perfect representation of the 
original, even to the iminutest point, line, or speck 
“impressed by the antiquated types. It is, we 
believe, the first entire volume ever executed in 
lithography, and every line and letter has gone 
repeatedly under the inspection of Mr. Payne Col- 
Jier, so that its accuracy, amounting almost to 
identity, cannot be doubted. The late Duke of 
‘Devonshire was of opinion that a comparatively 
few copies would answer the demands of public 
‘book-depositories, and of private curiosity ; accord- 
ingly, the distribution can only be extremely 
‘limited, and the whole impression is now in Mr. 
Payne Collier’s hands for the purpose. The expense 
of such an undertaking was of course no considera- 
tion with his Grace, and we have good reason for 
knowing that if he had lived only a few years 
longer, he would have treated in the same way 
various other first editions of Shakspeare’s separate 
plays, now either entirely unique or of the utmost 
rarity, so as to render them, as it were, the common 
property of critics and bibliographers. 

This week has passed from among us, at the age 
of sixty-two, Mr. Richard Ford, the well-known 
author of the ‘Handbook of Spain.’ Mr. Ford 
was considered an authority on the subject of Fine 
Art; and that he really was so, they who remember, 
among other things, his contributions to the 
Atheneum, will readily allow. 

Mr. Harry Osborn Cureton, the well-known 
numismatic dealer and agent, died at his apart- 


The copy of the ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 | 


| rather in the light of a friend than an agent ; and a 
| customer who visited him as a dealer soon learned 
to feel a personal liking and respect for him as a 
;man. He was unassuming in his manner, was 
| blessed with never-failing spirits and good temper, 
| and though he never made efforts to push his busi- 

ness, he realized a handsome fortune,—the bulk of 
| which, as he was never married and had no near 
relatives, he has left to public charities. Many 
years ago he made over by deed of gift to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, of which he was a Livery- 
man, the sum of 3,000/. to found a charity for the 
blind,—and by his will he has bequeathed an addi- 
tional sum of 2,000/. in furtherance of the same 
object. 

The last thing we should have fancied, is t? have 
heard within the pulpit, echoes of the form and 
fashion, of Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ In the fore- 
part of the season, down at (then not crowded) 
Ramsgate, an acute dissenting preacher, to attract 
a num’rous gath’ring, advertised his fixed intention, 
twice (D.V.) on the next Sunday, sermons twain 
then to deliver, in majestic blank verse uttered. 
And ‘he did it! they who listened, had a weary 
weary season; season very weary had they, list’n- 
ing to the man who did it; man obese, obese his 
wit too. To describe we will not venture, how the 
pump went onward working, at each lifting of the 
handle, dribbling forth its stinted measure. Ve 


| 
| 


painful *twas to hear it, very pleasant to the 
speaker; Love was the all-graceful subject ; quite 
unlovely was the treatment. But ’twas with a 
moral pointed ; moral pointed very sharply; sharply 
pointed to the pocket; and it showed how if our 
bosoms glowed but with the Love he painted, we 
should prove it by a lib’ral coming-down at the 
collection ! 

A letter from Dr. Livingstone to Mr. Turner, 


| M.P., appears in the Manchester Guardian. Beyond 


the fact contained in a paragraph of the Atheneum 
of last week, it announces that on the banks of the 
Zambesi, Sea Island cotton might be profitably 
cultivated; and that near the mouth of the Kon- 
gone branch of the Zambesi, cotton was found 
growing in a deserted native garden, ‘‘ which,” 
says the explorer, “‘does not adhere to the seed as 
that I saw up the river, and the pile or staple is 
longer than the Angola cotton.” The specimen 
sent to this country by Dr. Livingstone is described 
as “very beautiful clean cotton, value about 
8d. per lb.” 

Among the literary reports of interest, we may 
reckon that of a work in English on the Sonnets of 
Shakspeare, by Philartte Chasles, than whom there 
are few French writers who can express themselves 
more elegantly or idiomatically in English. Ona 
translation of Shakspeare’s plays into French, we 
hear that one of Victor Hugo’s sons is engaged. 
May he have a happier, or a less unlucky, success 
than his precedessors who, for the most part, have 
done with ‘‘ Williams” what the Welsh parson did 
with Milton, —a dozen pages of whose ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
he stole for a sermon, translating them first mto 
Latin, and then into Welsh,—by which time, he 
used to say, Satan himself could not have found 
any remains of Milton in them. Victor Hugo, the 
father, is on the point of publishing, in Paris, 
we are told, a politico-philosophical poem, entitled 
‘Les Petites Epopées.’ If this be permitted to 
appear in Paris, we may be assured that the poli- 
tics will be of a harmless description, and the 
philosophy in harmony with the Gospel according 
to Monsieur le Préfet. From Berlin, we hear of a 








life of Alexander von Humboldt, just published, in 


Ancient Hebrew! The author is a Russian Jew, 
named Slominski, the inventor of a calculating 
machine; he announces that he undertook the 
biography in question, for the purpose of revealing 
the life and labours of Humboldt to the Russian 
and Asiatic Jews.—In connexion with literature, 
we may notice that the youngest son of Galt, the 
novelist, Alexander Galt, is a member of the new 
Canadian Ministry, in which he is recorded as 
“Inspector General.”—Returning to France, we 
find a literary contemporary, the Audience, a paper 
which only reported law cases, history of law, Xc., 
suppressed, for no heavier offence than reporting at 
length the trial of Orsini and his confederates. 
Against pulpit Protestant literature the authorities 
are equally tyrannical,—a clergyman and his little 
congregation (including a French officer) having 
been arrested at Maubeuge, and imprisoned, for 
“meeting two or three together in His name,” 
without attending to some little formality at the 
office of M. le Maire. Another item of intelligence 
belonging to this department is, that the French 
newspaper, the Courrier de Paris, is for sale, and 
that no less a personage than the Duke de Rianzares 
is likely to be the purchaser. Is this for the pur- 
pose of upholding the Christine interest in Spain and 
France ? Another paper is worse, or better, than for 
sale, the Italia del Popolo, the organ of Mazzini. 
It is dead. In one of the ablest literary articles 
that Xavier Raymond has yet contributed to the 
Journal des Débats, the writer very fairly reviews 
all that has been said and written in this country 
on the subject of Cherbourg. He sums up alike 
on the sense and the nonsense, and renders about 
equal justice to both. One fact seems to have 
escaped all French writers, zealous for the liberty 
of the press, but angry at the freedom with which 
we use it, in discussing or reporting at home what 
we saw abroad. There is no want of courtesy in 
this. M. Raymond traces much of the severity of 
remark which he finds in our discussions on Cher- 
bourg to the undisguised and discreditable joy with 
which so many French writers hailed the news from 


ry | India which told of the massacre of the best, the 


bravest, the youngest, and the loveliest in the land. 
This and similar demonstrations of a later period 
no doubt had their effect, and the Débats, in a 
moment of irritation, unhappily united in the mani- 
festation, when it asserted that at the horrors, on 
which we here looked with eyes blinded with tears, 
France looked “with curiosity and satisfaction.” 
M. Raymond writes with more judgment and 
charity, and his spirit will find a hearty response 
from the writers on this side of the Channel. 

The small infamies of Russia excite almost as 
much indignation as her national crimes. She has 
begun to defacethe monument of the faithful English 
soldiers who fell in the attack on the Redan, on the 
8th of September. This monument the Russian 
Government solemnly promised to respect and 
protect. We now learn from the Leader, who 
‘‘has spared no pains in attesting the truth of the 
statement,” that “although the English inscrip- 
tions on three of the sides of the obelisk are left 
intact, that in Russian, on the fourth side, has been 
entirely chipped away!” It was a practice of old 
Christian chivalry to publish the name and merits 
of a dead and courageous foe, Russia dishonours 
the memories of hers as far as she can. After this, 
we are not surprised to hear that an Imperial order 
to write the history of the Crimean War for the 
edification of Russians, has been entrusted to Prince 
Outumpfski, a young officer, who was aide-de-camp 
to Prince Gortschakoff. The young officer has a 
hard task and a fine chance before him. 

In Crete, as in other places where Christians and 
Mosleminn dwell together, the hands of the latter 
have been murderously fastened on the throats of 
the former. In no place has the antagonism been 
more savagely conducted ; probably for this reason, 
that the locality is restricted; that there is a sort 
of relationship between the parties; and that, con- 
sequently, the di ion the form and 
quality of that fiercely undying thing—a family 
quarrel. Between the Christian and Moslem of 





Crete, a peacemaker has appeared in the guise 
of an old Cretan, who has turned author for the 
nonce, and in a droll pamphlet suggested a simple 
method whereby the opposing Cretans may settle 
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their disputes and become a happy and flourishing 
family. In an insular patois, intelligible to both 
parties, he informs the Mosleminn that, after all, 
they are but sham sons of Islam, being descendants 
of old Christian Cretans or of Albanians, and so 
ignorant that they cannot repeat, or if repeat, can- 
not comprehend, the prayers which their law 
requires them to offer. Now, says the peace- 
maker, stupid as you are, you have common sense 
enough to see one thing—that wherever Christianity 
is there are riches and power. It is not only the 
right, but the profitable thing. "What beasts were 
the Russians; but as soon as they embraced Chris- 
tianity behold what wealth and glory are theirs! 
The inference is that the Cretan Mosleminn should 
profess the Christian religion, and the island gene- 
rally look to a Russian protectorate! In this way 
does Russia make use of the press when she finds 
it to her advantage. 

Among royal and noble authors may be reckoned 
Maria Theresa, an Imperial lady, who in some- 
thing of the spirit of Mrs. Chapone, once sat down 
and composed a little work as a guide for the con- 
duct of the princes and princesses, her sons and 
daughters. How very little the illustrious children 
profited thereby is well known. This result may 
have arisen from the unskilfulness of the maternal 
writer; and that the latter did not court public 
criticism is clear from the circumstance that only a 
dozen copies of her instructions for the good be- 
haviour of her children were printed. One of these 
copies was, of course, in the possession of Marie 
Antoinette, and it is now in the keeping of a French 
family for whom the Queen’s memory is an object 
of worship. M. Barritre, the graceful feudlletoniste, 
hints that this little volume is likely soon to appear. 
We shall be curious to see what counsel was given 
to a daughter, for her guidance at the French 
Court, by a mother who addressed the concubines 
at such Court by the title of her “ dear cousins.” 

According to the Gothaische Zeitung, a certain 
Consistorialrath from Itzehoe, in Holstein, a robust 
nonagenarian, was the oldest visitor at the Jena 
Jubilee. He appeared arm-in-arm with his son, 
a youngster of sixty, and likewise a former Jena 
student. The old man had studied at Jena in 
1792 (thus being perhaps one of Schiller’s auditors), 
and had assisted at the great exodus of the students 
to Rohra. 

At the laying of the foundation of a house at 
Lyons, a splendid Corinthian column has been dis- 
covered. It is of one block, measures 21 feet in 
length, and is covered with Latin inscriptions. 

The peat bog near Siider-Brarup, in Anglia 
(Schleswig), continues to be a rich mine for anti- 
quarians. It appears more and more probable 
that a small army, on its passage over the ice (not 
in battle), perished here by breaking in. The 
Flensburger Zeitung says :—‘‘ Nowhere has organic 
substance, such as cloth, wood, leather, &c., been 
preserved better than here. The arrows, lances, 
bows, bucklers, and so on, buried on this spot some 
two thousand years ago, are quite as perfect and 
undamaged as if they had been intrusted to the 
ground only a twelvemonth ago. Whether pases 
will stand the exposure to the air is to be seen. 
For the present, they are preserved in spirits, and 
exhibited in the Town Hall at Flensburg.” 


NOW ON VIEW, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, 
‘THE LIGHT of the WORLD,’ by W. Holman Hunt—‘ The 
Proscribed Royalist,’ by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.—Illustrations of 
Hood's Poems, by the Junior Etching Club—and J. F. Cropsey’s 
American Scenery.—Admission, 1s. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT.—The ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION is OPEN DAILY, from 12 to 
5 and 7 to 10 o'clock, with all its POPULAR LECTURES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c.—Admission, 18.; Schools and Children 
under ten years of age, Half-price.—The LABORATORY is NOW 
OPEN for ANALYSES, PUPILS, &c , under the direction of Mr. 
E. V. Garpner, Professor of Chemistry. 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA_ FRIKELL.—POLYGRAPHIC 
HALL, King William Street, Charing Cross —TWO HOURS OF 
ILLUSIONS, for One Month only, previous to Professor Frikell’s 
departure ona Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Eight ; Satur- 
day Afternoons at Three. Private Boxes, One Guinea; x 
Stalls, 58; Orchestra Stalls, 38; Area, 2s; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall from Eleven till 
Five, and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 3, Tichbourne Street, 
opposite the Haymarket, Upen Daily (for Gentlemen only).— 
Lectures by Dr. Sexton at Four and Eight o’clock, on important 
and interesting topics in connexion with Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology (vide Programmes). Admission, 1.—Dr. Kahn’s 
Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marriage, &c., sent post free 
direct from the Author on thereceipt of twelve stamps. 














SCIENCE 

The Aquarian Naturalist. 

Sea-Side. By Thomas Rymer Jones. 

Voorst.) 
Time was when a Fellow of the Koyal Society 
would have seriously damaged his reputation 
had he attempted to give a popular lecture or 
write a popular book. Every thing that was 
written on scientific subjects appeared in the 
form of a costly folio, which the people never 
bought, or a paper in the Transactions of some 
scientific Society, which assuredly the people 
never read. Even now this spirit is not wholly 
gone from amongst the professed men of science 
of the day. There is still a lingering belief that 
science is sacred; and just as there is a remnant 
of Calvinistic divines who believe in a few elect 
saints in heaven, so there are philosophers who 
believe in the election of a certain few to the 
deep mysteries of science. Within the last 
twenty years, a man has had his election at 
the Royal Society endangered because he gave 
popular lectures, and a learned physician has 
been rejected as a candidate for a hospital 
appointment for the same cause. But these 
times are rapidly passing by. Science is de- 
scending from her stilts. She has suddenly 
found out that she is identical with knowledge, 
and that knowledge is useful —useful in ele- 
vating the mind and purifying the nature of 
man, and just as well adapted to do this ina 
hovel as in a palace. Fellows of the Royal 
Society now lecture at our Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes. They write popular books on science. 
The President-elect himself has attempted to 
popularize the science of Psychology,—and in 
the volume before us we have one of our dis- 
tinguished Professors of Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy writing a book for the instruction 
of his “lady-friends” at the sea-side. 

Marvellous is the change that has come over 
our English sea-sides within the last ten years. 
Formerly, the naturalist looking for star-fishes 
and sea-anemones was a solitary being, stared 
at with wonder for his taste for picking up the 
hideous objects which the sea disgorged, by those 
who resorted to the sea-shore. Now, Punch’s 
picture of “common objects at the sea-side” is 
no exaggeration. Lads and lasses, old men and 
women, may be seen at every low tide in our 
watering-places diligently searching the rocks 
for their treasures. Even our literary men 
have caught the mania, and Badham has made 
the shores of quiet Felixstow famous, whilst 
George Henry Lewes has thrown the charm of 
his pen around the most recondite questions 
that could occur te the Siciogist m his exami- 
nation of the structure of the animals found at 
the sea-side. There may be a fashion in these 
things. There may be a larger destruction of 
animal life than the study of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy would demand amongst the 
junior subjects of this new-born enthusiasm. 
But it must do good. Thousands are being 
taught to use their observing and reflecting 
powers, which, but for this new field of occu- 
pation, would be for ever dormant. It may be 
taken up for an amusement; but it may be 
made a most important means of instruction. 
The picking up of star-fishes and keeping them 
in an aquarium will lead to reading books 
about them. First, to be sure, popular books, 
then to the more profound and strictly scien- 
tific. The horizon of the mind will be thus 
enlarged,—the forms of animal and vegetable 
life will be seen to be regulated by law. The 
exquisite adaptations of structure to habits will 
be seen to be more wonderful than any human 
architecture. The chemistry of life will be 
found more wondrous than a work of fiction,— 
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and the whole study, from step to step, will be 
found suggestive of the most practical lessons 
for every-day life. We rejoice, then, to have 
to weleome any work that, taking advantage 
of the prevailing taste, will guide it and direct 
it to its best and highest aie. Prof. Jones is 
not only competent to his task, but he is an 
agreeable and intelligible writer. 

Although the work opens with a description 
of the management of the Aquarium, and is 
intended especially for the guidance of those 
who wish to domesticate marine creatures, it is 
not at all confined to this object. Many crea- 
tures are described that will be found difficult 
to domesticate, and in fact the book is rather a 
manual for the sea-side than for the aquarium. 
It is, however, only an introduction. The aim 
of the author has been rather to interest than 
instruct,—and whilst a great amount of infor- 
mation is given,his great object is evident] 
not to alarm the reader with minute or techni- 
cal details. To some this will be a source of 
disappointment, as with regard to recent re- 
searches upon groups of animals which might 
have been made amusing enough, the author is 
entirely silent. He seems afraid of speaking of 
the microscope, as though it was an instrument 
his lady-friends would never think of using. 
It is true the book is sufficiently large for its 
object, and on this account perhaps we ought 
not to complain of its omissions. The arrange- 
ment of the book is not strictly a scientific one 
and no attempt is made to impart any speci 
knowledge of the classification or relations of 
the animals described. We will now then give 
a few extracts, that our readers may form an 
estimate of the nature of this pleasant volume. 
We begin with a phenomenon that must have 
arrested the attention of all who have visited 
the sea-side :— 

‘¢ Few visitors to the sea-side have not, at some 
time or other, more especially during the summer 
season, had occasion to observe, while walking by 
night upon the shore, or else, while enjoying the 
breeze upon some pier-head or sea-overhanging 
cliff, a phenomenon as beautiful as it is astonishing. 
The waves, as they come rolling in, seem fringed 
with fire; and when they break upon the shore, 
burst into liquid flame which glides along, still 
spreading as it flows, until it laves the sands with 
light, and then slowly retiring, leaves a track of 
shining sparkles glittering on the strand. If wit- 
nessed from a boat, or from a steamer’s deck, the 
scene is still more wonderful: the heaving waves 
around appear to burn like phosphorus, emitting 
pale and ghostly splendour; the silent oars are 
raised dripping with living diamonds ; or if a hand 
should be immersed in the refulgent Water ana 
again withdrawn, tne glowing sparks, like tin 
stars, stick to its surface, or are shaken off in bril- 
liant scintillations. The splashing wheels stir up 
a sheet of light; the wake of the vessel flames be- 
hind as if it were the tail of some vast rocket, and 
the labouring ship appears to wallow in a fiery 
foam. In our own climate, however, this luminous 
appearance is seldom witnessed in such perfection ; 
more frequently, when the water is slightly agitated 
by the winds and currents, it only shows itself in 
scattered sparkles mingled with the spray of the 
sea, and in the froth created by the way of the 
ship. These sparkles or luminous points vary in 
magnitude, and often continue to shine for some 
moments as they pass the sides of the vessel or 
follow in its track. The kind of light thus exhi- 
bited is sometimes extremely brilliant, almost emu- 
lating that of the azure, gold, and silver rain of 
the pyrotechnist :— 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white ; 
And when they rear’d, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam, and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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This is not unfrequently accompanied 
by ndnastogelin light and momentary duration, 
which often illuminate the water to the extent of 
several feet ; these are more or less vivid according 
to the distance of the observer and the depth at 
which they make their appearance, resembling ex- 
ceedingly the lightning so often seen in tropical 
regions, which presents itself in diffused flashes, 
now issuing from one mass of clouds, now from 
another, in constant succession over the whole face 
of the heavens. The explanation of this pheno- 
menon was to our forefathers simple enough, as any 
one may convince himself by referring to some of 
the earlier volumes of the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ where, after elaborate theories relative to 
‘ phlegm’ and ‘ phlogiston,’ and other elements un- 
known in modern chemistry, the sages of those 
times ascribe all this luminous splendour to the 





*galtness of the sea’: and even in our own days, 
should the inquisitive passenger on board a vessel 
seek for information relative to the cause of the 

wide-spread phosphorescence, he will, in nine cases | 
out of ten, receive a reply equally satisfactory, if | 
not couched in precisely the same terms. A little 

careful examination will, however, soon convince 

the student of nature that such is by no means a | 
true solution of the problem. A tumbler-glass 

filled from the glowing wave and set aside for accu- 

rate inspection, will be found to swarm with little 

points of most translucent jelly, requiring close | 
examination even to detect their presence, and yet | 
so numerous that 30,000 of them have been calcu- | 
lated to be contained in a cubic foot of highly 
Tuminous sea-water.” 


The little creature which produces this beau- 
tiful lighting-up of the sea is called Noctiluca 
miliaris, and has a high interest to the natu- 
ralist on account of its exceptional character 
and doubtful position in the animal world. 
Although Prof. Jones omits any mention of 
recent researches, we may add, that thestructure 
and habits of this creature have been recently 
described with great care by Mr. Huxley, Dr. 
Woodham Webb, and Col. Baddeley. After all 
the researches of naturalists, the most attractive 
creatures are those which are most common. 
Few sea animals exhibit so great a variety of 
colour or more elegant and changing forms than 
the common Sea-Anemones. These are the 
first victims to the kindling ardour of a seaside 
naturalist, and form fitting objects for the com- 
mencement of studies in the laws of life. Mr. 
Jones gives some directions for catching them.— 

**On an excursion in search of Sea-Anemones, 
the sea-side naturalist will find it advisable to be 
provided with a double-headed hammer, a long iron 
chisel, an oyster-knife, an old ivory paper-knife, 
and a small net, made by twisting a piece of strong 
wire into the shape of a circle with a tail to it, and 
iastening 4 bag of muslin round the edge of the 
ring. As to the hammer and cniséi, wncse are | 
indispensable. A great number of the Actinize 
delight in rock-holes, and it is impossible to get 
them out without chiseling away a portion of the 
rock to which they adhere. It is necessary, more- 
over, to be very careful in separating them from 
the rock ; for, as a general rule, if they are at all 
lacerated, they mortify, corrupt the water in which 
they are placed, and finally die. It is also desirable 
to be provided with a stout iron crow-bar, with 
which to turn over the large weed-covered angular 
rocks that lie at the verge of the ebb-tide—those 
stones which are never moved, even in the roughest 
weather, and under whose sure protection lie all the 
rarest and most delicate specimens. The difficulty 
of removing specimens from their native site is a 
great obstruction to the study of many, which the 
observer would select in preference. In confine- 
ment, some will quit their hold, if left dry for a 
considerable time, or detach themselves, if the 
water be rendered very impure. But no effect is 
thus produced on many; nor does anything what- 
ever induce them to move, or to abandon their fix- 
ture; they remain to.perish. The only practicable 
mode of obtaining a coveted object under such cir- 
cumstances, is, if. possible, to chisel off a portion of 














the hard rock below it;—a tedious and precarious 





alternative, but one which, nevertheless, will often 
repay the naturalist for his trouble. On finding a 
specimen which the collector may be anxious to 
preserve, it may be wrapped in moist sea-weed, or 
in a handkerchief wetted with sea-water, where it 
will be quite safe for many hours; and, if wanting 
a sufficient vessel for its deposition, he may first 
use a small saucer, which can be afterwards lodged 
in a larger vessel. A small quantity of water suf- 
fices for it, in case of necessity, wherein it may be 
kept uninjured for a long period in a vessel of very 
moderate capacity, but entirely covered by the 
element, or frequently washed with it. There is 
no difficulty either in feeding or preserving it, 
such is the variety of substances it devours. The 
Actinia must be deemed a long-lived animal. A 
specimen of Actinia mesembryanthemum, whose por- 
trait we reproduce, is figured by Sir J. Dalyell, 
which he had kept in a state of captivity for twenty 
years, and which could not have been under thirty 
years old; and another, apparently of equal age 
with the former when taken, had lived for thirteen 
or fourteen years in his possession; nevertheless, 
both these patriarchal specimens were in full 
vigour, and likely to survive for years longer, at 
the time when Sir John recorded their longevity.” 


At the Glasgow Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Fleming stated that Sir John’s 
oldest specimen was still alive in his possession. 
If now living it must be above thirty years old. 
It is almost a law that the slower the processes 
of life the longer is the individual existence. 

One of the most interesting and original 
parts of Mr. Jones’s book is his account of the 
various forms of Annelides or Sea-Worms. 
These creatures are very numerous, and many 
of them are exceedingly beautiful, but at the 
present moment we have no good account of 
them in the English language. The late Dr. 
Johnston devoted a good deal of attention to 
them and described some species. Dr. Williams 
of Swansea has also published an interesting 
general account of their structure and functions, 
but at present we have no work descriptive of 
all the British species. We recommend this 
family to Mr. Van Voorst, as well deserving a 
place in his famous series on British Natural 
History. If it would not answer his purpose, 
why should not the Ray Society let us have 
a volume on British Annelides?) Amongst the 
forms that are sometimes placed amongst 
radiate animals, and sometimes amongst worms, 
are the Sipunculi. Of these interesting crea- 
tures Mr. Jones thus speaks :— 


“The Sipunculi are frequently to be met with 
near low-water mark, inhabiting holes which they 
excavate in the sand to a considerable depth, lining 
them throughout with a calcareous secretion, much 
in the same way as a well is lined with brickwork. 
In these retreats they move up and down with great 
facility, coming vo une surface when the tide is up, 
and displaying their flower-crowned proboscis; but 
withdrawing themselves rapidly, when disturbed, 
into their holes, at the bottom of which they hold 
themselves firmly by means of their dilatable pos- 
terior extremity. In China, where worms of all 
sorts are looked upon as delicacies, the Sipunculi 
are by no means excluded from the table of the 
epicure, but, on the contrary, are regarded as high- 
class luxuries; and one species, the Stpunculus 
edulis, constitutes, like the Trepang, an article of 
commerce. It is met with in great abundance on 
the shores in the vicinity of Batavia, on the coast 
of Java, where it is called porrest aiang by the 
natives, and soa-sec by the Chinese, who come there 
to catch it. It is found at the depth of froma 
foot to a foot and a half in the sand, in holes which, 
being always open at the top, are easily distin- 
guishable; and the mode in which this strange 
fishery is conducted is, as we are told, as follows. 
At every low tide the Chinese fishermen assemble 
on the shore in troops, each bringing with him a 
bundle of slender rods made of cane, each rod 

i at’one-end; and having a little 


being sharpened . i 
ball or button just above the sharp point. Arrived: 


at the fishing-ground, ‘the’ Chinaman proceeds to 





drop one of these rods with its point downwards 
into every hole, and there leaves it until he hag. 
exhausted the whole bundle. After a little time 
he returns, and, having previously removed the 
sand to a proper depth, gently draws forth the rod, 
to which by this time the animal has attached 
itself by swallowing the button. The Sipunculi 
are thus procured in considerable quantities, and 
are cooked in various ways, ‘either with garlic, or 
a ee ee which, to most of our 
ers, will probably be scarcely more appetizi 
than the worms Gaudin” , itt. 


Of course the Crustacea and Mollusca occupy 
a large space in Mr. Jones’s volume; and from 
this portion of his book we extract the fol- 
lowing personal reminiscence :— 


“We happened some years ago to enjoy the 
pleasure of a visit to the late Sir John Ross, the 
hero of the North Pole, at that time but recently 
returned from his celebrated expedition. One 
evening, just before retiring to rest, we chanced, 
innocently enough, to express a wish to procure 
some Razor-shells—muskins, as they are there 
called, and were informed that the nearest point 
where they were obtainable was on some sand-banks 
in the vicinity of Glenluce; ‘however; said Sir 
John, ‘I will consult the almanac as to the state 
of the tides (the muskins being only obtainable at 
very low water), and shall be happy to drive you 
over.’ Of course, after expressing our obligations, 
we went to our chamber, and were soon soundly 
asleep, in blissful ignorance of the fate we had so 
inadvertently brought upon ourselves. Our slum- 
bers did not last long; about half-past two in the 
morning we were hailed by the stentorian voice of 
Sir John at our bedside, informing us that he found 
it would be low water in the bay of Luce at half- 
past five o’clock—that he had ordered the pony- 
chaise to be at the door at three, and that there 
was only half-an-hour at our disposal to dress and 
get some breakfast. I cannot say that the morn- 
ing was particularly inviting for a ride, or that I 
looked upon the prospect before us with very plea- 
surable emotions. The month of November is at 
the best but ill-adapted to a naturalizing excursion; 
and, on the present occasion, not only was it in- 
tensely dark, but a Scotch mist hung around us 
like a London fog, through which the snow, as it 
came down in broad flakes, descended in silent 
profusion. However, as Sir John said that was of 
no consequence, off we drove, my teeth chattering 
with cold, as if in a fit of the ague; but it was of 
no use uttering any complaint in presence of such 
a weather-proof companion, fresh as an iceberg 
from the polar seas. After a rather chilly drive, 
we arrived at length upon the shores of the bay of 
Luce, and at once proceeded to knock up the fisher- 
men who were to be our guides; after some diffi- 
culty, this was accomplished, and we then set off 
in search of the sea-side, the scene, as I thought, 
of our operations. The air was now beginning to 
grow clearer, and the mist had become less dense, 
so that objects were faintly distinguishable; at 
jeast, the white line of surf proclaimed that we 
were on the sea-beach, and we Were preparing, 

So soon as heaven’s window show 'd a light, 
to set to work. ‘There are no muskins here, my good 
fellow,’ exclaimed the thrice-hardy veteran; ‘ they 
are over yonder.’—‘ Where?’ I inquired.—‘ Why, 
there,’ said Capt. Ross, pointing right out to sea— 
‘on a sandbank half-a-mile out—you will see it just 
now, when it gets a little lighter. —‘ O! I suppose, 
then, we are waiting for a beat?’—‘ Boat! my dear 
fellow ; here are no boats—WE MUST WADE IT! It 
won't reach up to your arm-pits: take that gun 
upon your shoulder; it will help to steady you.’— 
‘But, Sir John, I shall be catching my death of 
cold,’ I expostulated.—‘ Cold!—nonsense ; no one 
ever caught cold in salt water yet. Here, come 
along! take hold of me—mind you don’t stumble.’ 
It was quite obvious there was no retreating ; 80, 


with desperate determination, in we went— 


John in front, and a fisherman on each side of me 
—deeper and deeper still—until fairly up to our 
necks; and, holding the guns at arm’s length above 
water, we at last crossed the strait, and gained the 
sand-bank on the other-side, where, dripping with 
‘wet, and half-frozen, I mentally resolved never to 
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associate myself in future with men who, like my 
Arctic friend, seemed to consider a bath at the 
temperature of 32° Fahrenheit quite warm and 
comfortable.” ; 
—lIt is not, however, necessary to make such a 
cold-water excursion to get razor-shells. On 
our sandy shores they are very abundant, and 
their presence may be known by the. keyhole- 
like depression they make in the sand where 
they are lodged. It is useless to dig for them 
with a spade, but a little salt on their holes 
brings them out directly, when they may be 
caught in any number. Those who are curious 
in their diet may try them boiled or in soup, 
but we warn them that they require an excellent 
digestion. 

We must now leave Mr. Jones’s volume; 
but, before we do so, we must say a word in 
commendation of the excellent Plates by which 
it is embellished, the work of Mr. Tuffen West. 
This gentleman takes now a first position as 
a natural history artist; and the objects pre- 
sented in this book are figured with an accu- 
racy and life-likeness that must render them 
very acceptable to the student at the searside. 
We recommend our lady-friends especially not 
to forget to take Mr. Jones’s volume when they 
next go to the sea-side. 





Screntiric Gossrp.—Mr. Tyndal, described by 
Prof. Faraday as ‘‘a most earnest and philosophic 
investigator of the glaciers,” has just twice ascended 
to the summit of the peak of Monte Rosa; once 
with a guide, and once alone. That the expedition 
had its delicious perils, the following, from Mr. 
Tyndal’s letter, will show:—“ But at length the 
mountain contracted her snowy shoulders to what 
Germans call a Kamm—a comb; suggested, I 
should say, by the toothed edges which some 
mountain ridges exhibit, but now applied to any 
mountain edge, whether of rock or snow. Well, 
the mountain formed such an edge. On that side 
of the edge which turns towards the Lyskamm 
there was a very terrible precipice, leading straight 
down to the torn and fissured neve of the Monte 
Rosa glaciers. On the other side the slope was less 
steep, but exceedingly perilous-looking, and inter- 
sected here and there by precipices. Our way lay 
along the edge, and we faced it with steady caution 
and deliberation. 





The wind had so acted upon the | 


snow as to fold it over, forming a kind of cornice, 


which overhung the first precipice to which I have 
alluded. Our track for some time was upon this 
cornice. The incessant admonition of my guide 
was to fix my staff securely into the snow at each 
step, the necessity of which I had already learned. 
Once, however, while doing this, my staff went 
right through the cornice, and I could see through 
the hole that I had made into the terrible gulf 
below.” On the first ascent there was no view. 
“But the snow was wonderful snow. It was all 
flower; the most lovely that eye ever gazed upon. 
There, high up in the atmosphere, this symmetry 
of form manifested itself, and built up these exqui- 
site blossoms of the frost. There was no deviation 
from the six-leaved type, but any number of varia- 
tions.” The second.ascent Mr. Tyndal describes 
as “a very instructive one,” and promises to “tell 
all about it” to Prof. Faraday, who, no doubt, 
will let the public into the seeret. 

The Alta California of July 20, has given rise to 
some gossip among medical men. It contains a 
strange, if true, story, in a letter from a German 
physician, Dr. Lichterberger, at Fort ley, 
Frazer River, giving an account of the death of 
a miner by petrifaction, consequent upon drinking a 
mineral fluid known as water of crystallization— 


a solution of silica—found in a geode or rounded | jSpo, 


mass of quartz, containing cavities lined with 
crystals, and varying in size from a few inches to 
sometimes a couple of feet in diameter. The 
quantity of thisliquid is usually so-small that it has 
never attracted attention, but Ernest Flucterspiegeb 
in striking the geode broke off a piece, leaving a cup, 
whieh, according to the statement of his companion, 
contained half a pint-of water. The unfortunate 





man swallowed it at.a draught. In fifteen minutes 
he expired. Upon removing the body, and at- 
tempting properly to dispose the limbs, an unusual 
rigidity was observed. In the course of two hours 
and a half the whole body became as stiff and in- 
flexible as a board. The muscles afforded a crack- 
ling sensation on being pressed, as if the minute 
capillaries were in a state of ossification. A post- 
mortem examination the next day presented the 
following results:—The smaller blood-vessels were 
solid and apparently ossified. In the stomach and 
duodenum were several hard masses of the size of 
a hazel-nut, evidently composed of biliary matter, 
but as hard as the hardest quartz. Evidences of 
food also existed, and a large mass containing 
fibres of muscle and lumps of undigested potatoes, 
moulded to the form of the antrum pylori were 
taken out, of the like solidity. The solidification of 
the contents of the stomach, of the food and the 
bile—their conversion, in fact, into stone—was 
complete, but the coats of the stomach appeared 
nearly normal. The heart was as hard asa piece 
of red jasper, exhibiting here and. there those 
varied colours which give such beauty to that 
mineral. By means of a small hatchet it was 
separated from its connexions with the aorta, pul- 
monary artery, and vena cava, and with some 
difficulty was broken into pieces. The larger 
blood-vessels were all as rigid as: pipe-stems, and 
in some cases the petrified blood could be cracked 
out from the veins, exhibiting a beautiful moulding 
upon the valves of the latter. The lungs were not 
collapsed at all. The brain exhibited nothing 
extraordinary, except the petrifaction of the blood- 
vessels. The contents of the lower intestines were 
not solidified. Triturating some petrified blood 
with four parts of carbonate of potassa, the whole 
was melted in a platinum crucible, with water at a 
high temperature, until a solution was formed, and 
by pouring a small. quantity of this into a test- 
glass, containing a few drops of hydro-chloric acid, 
a beautiful and transparent jelly was precipitated, 
which was i as silica acid or silica. It 
is supposed that the water of the geode contained 
an immense quantity of silicic acid in a nascent and 
soluble condition, that on being swallowed it had 
entered into an unusual combination with the 
conjugated acids of the bile (acting as.an alkali), 
and with the albuminose of the ingesta; that it 
had also been absorbed by the blood, and formed, 
perhaps, a silicate of albumen with that fluid 
(acting in this case as a feeble acid), and that the 
result had been a silicification or petrifaction of 
those substances for which it had most affinity ! 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 8. 





FINE ARTS 
saagiane 
Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales: 
their History, Architecture, and Traditions. By 

Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. (Stanford.) 

Mr. Walcott, going on the just. supposition that 
local handbooks are tiresome, dull, prolix and dear, 
publishes a cheap, portable Cathedral Guide, terse, 
clear and faithful, based on good and recent autho- 
rities, in order to help to remove the old charge, 
that we of the Bull race are apt to run abroad, and 
forget what is at home. Of his hobby the author 
speaks warmly :— 

“ Neither can it be forgotten, that under the shadow of 
these Houses of Prayer was set up the chair of the Mastor. 
They were for centuries the homes of the science and art of 
dark, rude ages ; they garnered in their libraries, and multi- 
plied. with ient toil the MSS. which make the grand 
literature of our own cae ae the mee 
the Fathers of Theology, e sacred Wo: 
of God. They were schools of music, the hostelries of the 
traveller, the barrier between the delays and assaults of 
feudal ignorance and the advance of civilization ; they were 
the sanctuaries of the oppressed and fugitive in lawless 





visible sterling. witnesses, while all else has passed away— 
the lives, hopes, powers, discomfitures, dreams, sorrows, 
and endurance of the builders,—the in table evidence 
of their spirit of veneration, love, and to glorify the 
Eternal the earth, f 


im the corbels of darkest newel, and on the summit of 
the loftiest where access. is scarcely possible; which 
yet show. as care and finish as-the: noblest features 





open to the eyes of a multitude. It is an era of better 
taste than the miserable reign of the revived Classic style, 
when Sir Christopher Wren sneered at Gothic Art, Fénelon 
compared a vicious style of ‘rhetoric to its ornament, and 
even old Bishop Tanner, antiquary as he was, q 
acknowledgment of them as ‘ noble buildings’ by adi 
‘though not actually so grand and neat as Chelsea 
Greenwich Hospitals.’ Gray, York, merely 
mentions that walnuts were cheap; Horace Walpole quietly 
speaks of Bristol Cathedral as ‘very neat, and has pretty 
tombs’; of Worcester, ‘it is very pretty, and has several 
tombs’ (the diaper of one is commended because it served 
as the pattern of his staircase-paper at Strawberry Hill) 
‘and clusters of light Derbyshire marble lately cleaned.’ 
Gloucester has no higher commendation than this : ‘The 
outside of the Cathedral is beautifully light ; ‘the pillars in 
the nave outrageously — and heavy. Kent designed 
the.sereen.’ Our readers readily recall the well-known 
lines of Milton on surveying a Cathedral ; or the fine ex- 

nm of Coleridge: ‘I am filled with devotion and with 
awe ; I am lost to the actualities that surround me, and my 
whole being swells into the Infinite: earth and air, nature 
and art, all swell up into Eternity ; and the only sensible 
impression left is, 1 am nothing.’ ” 

Bristol by its river, Lincoln on its hill, Durham 
on its rock, are the very flowers of English Gothic 
architecture. Chapters of the history of England 
written in stone, records of the ideals, the alloys 
of many centuries of old faith, love and hope; of 
poetry, chivalry and religion ; of misfortunes, joys 
and struggles; living witnesses of what was 
and good in our ancestors’ hearts; records of that 
church that, with all its errors, all through the 
Middle Ages kept up a continual protest against 
violence and ignorance, ever ready to guard the 
weak and rebuke the strong; always fostering 
growing civilization, like a young hothouse plant, 
still frail and weak, from the cold war-blast of 
king and nobles. Who can tell the effect of those 
great results of the Middle Ages upon the age? 
Did they not give life to Chatterton, and Words- 
worth, and Scott ; to Pugin and all modern writers; 
to Tennyson and all his imitators? Do they not 
enshrine our greatest dead, and form triumphal 
gates to our most honourable living? Is there a 
day in the year, but through slant grey rain or 

nt sun-cloud, from some window in a close, 
or some old street framed by an arch, some thought- 
ful eye does not derive a new lesson from these old 
untiring preachers, these assertors of old faith, 
these fortresses of old religion? Literature still 
draws daily images from the details of these old 
buildings—from pierced cloister, starry roof, and 
stone boss of clustering lilies, unfading as heaven’s 
—moulding, quatrefoil or rose. The marble shafts, 
the flying arches, the defaced crochets, the arcade 
of niches, the cinquefoiled parapet, like stone net- 
work ; the porches, the dim consistory rooms, the 
mysterious triforium, where shadows pass all day 
and night in ghostly procession, are all dear to us. 
The worn sedilia where the dead monks sat, the 
old poppy-heads, the screen that cannot bar in the 
music, are like things in our father’s house to all 
of us. 

The traditions, too, of cathedrals are a vital part 
of our history. In Westminster we think of Dean 
Williams calling out to the Heylin he nauseated, 
‘‘ Have done, brother Peter, come down”; of the 
showman organist blowing down Barrow, who was 
eloquent, but tedious to the holiday folks, dying to 
see the wax-work kings ; of audacious Atterbury, 
Pope’s friend, reading the declaration of James the 
Second, while the frightened congregation shrank 
away, and left him slone with the Westminster 
boys; of William of Orange, who had his pocket 
picked at his own coronation; of Henry the Fifth 
offering the trappings of his Agincourt horses for 
priests’ vestments. In Exeter, of murdered Ed- 
ward ; in Lichfield, of Lord Brooke, shot from the 
roof by Dumb Dyott; in Canterbury, of Beck et in 
his blood; in St. Paul’s, of Wren going up in the 
basket to see his dome; in Durham, -of St, Cuth- 
bert, and his cruize in the stone coffin. 

What. a text for vee le tage oe Abbey 
must be to an American! Here isa place wheré 
every typical man in English history has stood; 
where nearly every monarch has been crowned ; 
where'so many kings have been buried. What a 
place to read history 

sit upon the 
And tall strange stories of the death of kings 

These cathedrals give one a sense of the Titanic 
inert mass of steadfast conservatism (good and bad) 
of the English character. Thére they are, with 
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their obsolete Misereres, abrogated altars, deserted | 
nuns’ walks, unused graves,—too large for an irre- | 
verent choir, a lazy bishop and absentee canons; | 
yet still firm, sure, fast set, exhaling from every 
stone the myrrhy perfume of bygone incense, and | 
the angels still smiling from their corbels at the 
good work; the atlas demons still groaning, like 
wall bats and crouching things of night, beneath 
the purgatory burden of thirteenth-century arches ; 
a great echo of prayer and praise perpetually rising 
heavenward from the pile, as it has without inter- 
mission for, say five hundred years. We change, 
but they remain; they live out all our miserable | 
strifes and foolish raptures ; see us go the way of | 
the weeds on their spouts and parapets ; but still, 

with ascetic determination resist time and praise 


Mr. Walcott, drastically determined not to get 
into ecstacies, confines himself to the severest facts, 
—and facts, after all, are the strongest, if not the 
finest, threads in the woof of imagination,—in that 
tapestry wherewith memory decorates the hard, bare 
walls of this our prison-house. He tells us, for 
instance, how that fierce Welshman, Owen Glen- 
dower, the hero of Dolgelly, burnt down Bangor 
Cathedral to spite the English bishop, — burned 
down the unlucky church that was always getting 
mauled by Welshmen and English, though it did 
roof over dead Welsh kings,—burned it, screen-and 
bell-loft, quatrefoil and weather moulding. He 
tells us how Bath Abbey, the abbey of the “ Sun- 
water's” city, was the last cathedral built in Eng- 
land,—how it was half pulled down at the Dis- 
solution, and then rebuilt,—and how its Jacob’s- 
ladder dream of good Bishop Oliver King, who 
restored it in 1495, is still extant in the west front; 
and how under its shadow lie oddly mixed (for Death 
does not sort his guests) poor, fat Quin the actor, 
and impudent Beau Nash, Malthus the frightened 
economist, and Lady Waller. He goes on, in 
alphabetical stages, to Bristol Cathedral, half 
destroyed by Bristol rioters, half pulled down by 
greedy Hal,—where loads of Berkeleys sleep in 
niches in company with Bird the artist, Mrs. 
Mason, and rotten-hearted Sterne’s Eliza. 

Canterbury brings us on tothe Anselms, Lanfrancs, 
and turbulent O’Connell Becketts,—where French 
kings have united, and where ten archbishops take 
their rest under the Bell Harry tower, the clock 
ticking, and the choral voice of praise up-soaring. 
Then follows Chester, with its echoes of Welsh battle- 
cries ;— Chichester, where in the cloister-paradise 
lies Chillingworth; over whose grave Waller’s sol- 
diers, little heeding, camped ;—Durham, where all 
our early kings doffed their crowns at St. Cuth- 
bert’s shrine,—where Bede listened in his grave to 
Warburton’s condescending worship of God. Then 
there is Ely, where Canute listened to the monk’s 
song,—and Exeter, where the modern Laud held 
his tyrannical court ;—Gloucester, where Bishop 
Hooper was murdered for religion, (as St. Peter 
was,) much to the disgust of King Edward’s ghost, 
who posted up from Berkeley to see the crime at 
the minster-gate,— here Jenner and Raikes lie, and 
crowds of forgotten judges and bishops. Shall we 
pass by Hereford, where Wyatt the destructor did 
his worst; which was worse than Cromwell’s ?— 
Lichfield, where Johnson and Garrick’s busts, like 
friendly Staffordshire men, are cheek by jowl,— 
Lincoln, that the Bishop overlooks, and the Devil 
and the Chapter look over,—Peterborough, where 
two injured women, Catherine of Aragon and 
Mary of Scots, sleep, forgetful of injuries, — St. 
Paul’s, the grave of giants,—and Westminster, the 
tomb-house of poets and kings? The poets have 
the best of it now; and the kings, side by side in 
the vaults, as they hear the crowds jostling to the 
Poets’ Corner, mumble in unison, ‘ Neither forget 
thou that thou in thy lifetime had good things and 
Lazarus evil things: therefore, he is comforted and 
ye are forgotten.” 

It might perhaps be as well that Mr. Walcott, 
who can write well, should publish a larger book, 
as a companion to this friendly skeleton, for those 
who want more help to their imagination, or who 
are stopping some time in a cathedral town, and 
yet have no time or opportunity to consult Dug- 
dales and Willises. As to writing, the following 











extracts will, we think, quite prove our case. Not 





many antiquarian writers could cram so much 
potted knowledge about Westminster into so small 
a tub, and yet make it palatable :— 

‘*The valley of roof above; the loftiness of the superb 
central avenue enhanced by the lower vaults of the triforium 
and lateral chapels ; the retiring interiors of the chantries 


| and shrines; the misty gloom ; the broad opaque impene- 


trable shadows, every shaft and arch pointing upward; the 
details of ornament indefinite in their multitudinous parts; 
the interlacing of columns and crossing of aisles—all lend an 
illusive appearance of greater height, distance, and immen- 
sity. Without the world is shut out ; beneath are the dead; 
and within is the consciousness of communion with some- 
thing far above us, the sense of an unearthly presence.” 

Of Wells, Mr.Walcott speaks glowingly, particu- 
larly of that great open stone book, that the Judg- 
ment Day will alone, we hope, shut and cancel,— 
we mean the superb west front.— 

“Flaxman, Stothard, and Cockerell—sculptor, painter, 
and architect—have all borne enthusiastic testimony to the 
superb west front, entirely covered with sculptures, one 
hundred and fifty-three of the size of life and larger, and 
upwards of four hundred and fifty of smaller figures, in 
niches, subjects from the Holy Bible, embodying the whole 
Christian scheme, from the creation of the world to the 
day of final retribution, which crowns the central gable, 
while, in the third tier, are designs from the Old Testament 
traditionally arranged on the south side, and those drawn 
from the New Testament to the north of the western 
portal ; a plan or idea the same as was followed by 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. In the first arcade are the 
early missionaries to England, next angels jubilant. Above 
these are two tiers of kings and queens, on the north; 
bishops, saints, and religious, on the south, from the 
foundation of the church to the reign of Henry the Third : 
while in the sixth tier, in the upper niches, and on the 
south and north fronts, are portrayed the dead rising from 
the grave, in the attitude and with the expression betoken- 
ing their various emotions at meeting the great day—rap- 
turous joy, and wonder and despair. In the seventh are 
the orders of angels, in the eighth apostles, in the ninth 
the Eternal Judge. All is grand, simple, earnest. For 
artistic skill and excellence they are not surpassed by any 
contemporaneous sculptures on the Continent: they are 
accurate transcripts of nature—simple, faithful, and sub- 
lime; the figures are carefully and gracefully draperied 
and full of action ; the details of costume are minute, and 
the whole composition chaste and dignified. Although in 
parts severe and rude, and anatomically incorrect, yet piety, 
fine sentiment, and taste, shine irresistible through the 
whole. It was the achievement of an English artist, work- 
ing at the same period as Nicolo Pisano, in Italy, and 
completing his labour two years after the birth of Cimabue. 
Cockerell estimated the cost of production at 20,0001. ster- 
ling; and it cannot fail to have been a subject of remark, 
that here, as in so many other instances, the workman is 
nameless—for although we have assigned the fabric to a 
bishop or a prior, it must be understood that it does not 
follow that they were the architects, but rather that to 
their alms or efforts they are mainly to be attributed, 
while in some cases, the reason has been, that it was the 
most convenient method for defining a date. 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.” 

We close this book with a regret as when, on 
some chance visit to a holy cathedral week-day 
service, we have been roused from visions of Jacob’s 
ladder, of which the rounds were sunbeams and 
the nails stars,—of hot, red deserts, where fiery 
suns lay crouching behind -flame-bars, for Hagar 
and her parched child,—by the loud blurt and blare 
of the organ, warning us to depart, with a music- 
thunder that brought the ague of centuries of frosty, 
moonless nights into the minds of the rows of 
crimson-robed and jewel-crowned saints in the 
luminous windows. As the last white whiff of the 
last chorister’s robe faded away down the dim dark- 
ness of the cloisters, and the last mellow glimmer 
of the last canon’s bald head passed into the 
sacristy, we have looked up to hear “‘ Blow in a” 
float its last bubbles of music, like singing thistle, 
down the dusty crockets of the bishop’s throne, 
up to the curling roses that bossed the roofs,—and 
then slowly, and with reluctant steps, wandered 
dreamily out, like a dismissed monk,—driven out 
again into the cold east-wind world to stop and stare 
about at the steeple, shot like a stone-arrow at the 
sky,—at the airy finials, where the starlings build, — 
at the bell’s home,—knowing that to the good men 
of centuries this has been indeed the loved of God, 
and indeed a gate of Heaven. 





Frxzt-Art Gossip.—We have received an Illus- 
trated Litany, sketched from an illuminated MS. 
of the fourteenth century, now in the British 
Museum. The copier, Mr. Westlake (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.), says of it :— 

**The accompanying illustrations from the Psalter of 1320 
are p’ ited as a speci of English design at that period. 
Fortunately for greater ease inpublication, their chief beauty 
is in the outline. The interest naturally felt for such a 
proof of artistic culture existing in this country contempo- 
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raneously with the great school of Giotto in Italy, has been 
a iderable ind t to publish these reproductions, 
The nature and high character of English “Art at this period 
is not so generally known as that of Italy and other coun- 
tries ; the destruction of the greater portion of our mural 
paintings, much sculpture, many brasses, and windows, 
may have something to do with this ; consequently illumi- 
nations of these periods are doubly valuable to the English: 
Although it is most probable that the master who designed 
these works did not confine himself to miniatures, nothing 
else that we can recognize by him is left. The general 
arrangement of the original pages, which is remarkably 
good, was probably sketched by the artist himself, but 
the foot-pictures only of the Litany and Psalter remain as 
they left his hand—outlines slightly but beautifully tinted, 
Those heading the pages and the initial letters are in body 
colour; and we are led to suppose them to have been 
painted over his sketches by pupils or other artists from 
their inferiority of workmanship, and the poor combina- 
tion of colour: if they have gained in effect, they have lost 
in delicacy, etc. It appears, from an inscription on the 
last page of the MS., that it was about to be taken out of 
the country by some sailors, when purchased by Baldwin 
Smith, a merchant of London, and presented to Queer 
Mary Tudor, Oct. 1553. Should the portion now published 
be moderately successful it is proposed to issue larger 
editions of other works by the same master. The Old 
Testament, which is entirely as it left his hand, will follow.” 
—The subjects of this curious book are:— 

“Title, a design to suit the work ; subject from Revel. 
¢. viii. 

Plate 1.—Our Lord seated in glory—The Resurrection of 
the Dead—St. Paul receives authority to kill the Christians. 

Pl. 2.—The Saved entering Heaven—The Condemned to 
Hell—St. Paul's conversion. 

Pl. 3.—Our Lord suckled by the blessed Virgin Mother— 
Ananias receives orders to visit St. Paul, and conducts 
him to his house. 

Pl. 4.—Various Angels and Archangels—Ananias heals 
St. Paul’s blindness—St. Paul-sups with Ananias. 

Pl. 5.—Moses and six other Patriarchs, &c.—St. John 
Baptist and six others. ~ 

PL 6.—Four Apostles, various—St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
Andrew, St. John Ev.—St. Paul preaches at Athens. 

Pl. 7.—Eight Apostles, &c.—St. Paul performs a miracle 
before Nero. 

Pl. 8.—Two groups of Apostles and Evangelists—St. Paul 
receives the handkerchief of Placille, or Plantilly. 

Pl. 9.—A Bishop and three deacons—St. Stephen and 
other martyrs—St. Paul is beheaded—St. Denis and another 
stand by. 

Pl. 10.—A Pope, King, two Bishops, &c.—St. Denis and 
-— other Martyrs—St. Paul appears to Nefo, after his 
death. 

Pl. 11.—Various—Pope, Bishops, &c.—St. Margaret is 
first seen by the Prevost Olybrius; he asks her to become 
his wife, or concubine. 

Pl. 12.—Various—Pope, Bishops, Confessors, &c.—King, 
Bishops and Confessor—St. Margaret is brought before 
—" and refuses both to marry him and worship his 
gods. 

Pl. 13.—St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary of Egypt, St. 
Margaret, St. Scholastica—St. Margaret is whipped and 
torn by order of the Prevost. 

Pl. 14.—Various Virgins and Religious—St. Margaret 
condemned to prison. 

Pl. 15.—Various Saints praying—St. Margaret praying 
on the dragon. 

Pl. 16.—Various Saints, &c. praying—St. Margaret over: 
comes the Devils. 

Pl. 17.—St. Margaret before the Prevost. 

Pl. 18.—She is placed in a cauldron of boiling water, but 
her endurance converts her tormentors. 

Pl. 19.—St. Margaret is condemned to death, for fear her 
endurance should convert more. 

PL 20.—Sheis led to execution—Certain women, enceinte, 
ask her prayers. 

Pl. 21.—She prays for them and her tormentors—a Voice 
from Heaven tells her she is heard. 

Pl. 22.—St. Margaret is beheaded. 

Pl. 23.—St. Margaret’s burial. 

Pl. 24.—Carried to Our Lord by the Angels. 

—tThe Birth of St. Nicholas. 
. 26.—St. Nicholas refuses the breast a second time ou 
fasting days, &c. 

Pl. 27.—A poor nobleman his friend is afflicted, and his 
daughters, not knowing how to sustain him, think of doing 
so by sin. 

Pl. 28.—St. Nicholas hears of their distress, and in the 
night sends a lump of gold, for which they return thanks 
to God—St. Nicholas hears of their gratitude, and the 
second night sends two lumps secretly. 

Pl. 29.—St. Nicholas chosen Bishop. 

Pl. 30.—St. Nicholas made Bishop of Myra. 

Pl. 31.—St. Nicholas restores to life three youths who 
have been cut up and placed in a tub. 

Pl. 32.—St. Nicholas quiets the tempest.” 

—There is wonderful ease, power, and grace in 
these designs, where hooded women, and saints, 
with flowing robes and banded shoes, kneel to God 
appearing in the clouds,—the drapery well com- 
posed, and the grouping admirable, with an evident 
entire knowledge of the nude; the limbs being finely 
hinted, and with great knowledge, — age, rank, 
and sex closely attended to. The St. Margaret 
legend, that pretty story of the holiness and power 
of virginity, is well illustrated. We see her with 
innocent face, with cross and holy water, routing 
the horned, hairy, web-footed devils with signal 
success. We follow her before the Saxon king of 
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prevost, as, dragged by the hips, the saintly ter- 
magant scolds the tyrant in a religious but severe 
way. Here she is simmering gently in a three- 
legged cauldron of boiling water, at which two 
railing, anxious slaves puff eagerly with bellows:— 
she is boiling, good woman, in a very calm, saintly 
way, much to our edification, under bars of great 
Latin letters, with turnpike-gate initials. Here 
she is brought before some other stipendiary, who 
sits judicially, ecross-legged. Here, in another 
page, she goes to death praying, and a halo round 
ber head, three mourning women following her; 
a ruffian holding her by the wrist. Here she kneels, 
—two soldiers mocking her cries,—Christ speaking 
to her from the clouds. The boorish derisiveness 
of the tormentors is worthy of all praise,—and, plate 
22, she is beheaded :—a knave clutches her by the 
hair as he waives a short, heavy scimetar in his hand, 
—in 23 she is laid in a sarcophagus; a pious care is 
visible in the mourners.—24. The angels present 
her to God. —25. is the birth of St. Nicholas, a most 
simple and touching scene: the mother lies on her 
bed, from which a servant is removing and folding 
back the curtains. Her cheek rests on her arm, and 
she looks in thelittle cradle where the child liesswad- 
dled. —27. a poor nobleman is asleep, watched by 
his three daughters, who are debating how to main- 
tain him. The saint who, when a child, refused the 
breast on fasting-days, hears of their trouble, and 
drops some gold in at the window. The faces of 
the girls and the youthful saints express much 
beauty. In other vignettes we see the saint of 
pawnbrokers and thieves elected bishop amid friends 
who look deeply sympathizing in his election. But 
the good saint cannot be quiet here; he crops out 
again, reviving three lads who had been murdered, 
cut up and pickled in atub. The lads spring up 
in the strange old monkish design like so many 
jacks-in-the-box; and, lastly, we see him stilling a 
storm and rescuing one of those bow-shaped boats 
peculiar to missals. 

The Eleventh Report of the Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts, connected with Her Majesty's 
Palace at Westminster, states that in the progress 
of the works recommended to be undertaken, the 
series of eighteen metal statues (for the House of 
Lords) of Barons and Prelates, representing the 
principal personages who signed Magna Charta, 
has been completed. In St. Stephen’s Hall— 
standing on the site of the old House of Commons 
—twelve marble statues, of Selden, Hampden, 
Falkland, Clarendon, Somers, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Chatham, Mansfield, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Grattan, 
are now standing “ objects of great interest and 
attraction to the public.” We are further told 
that Mr. Maclise has been released from his en- 
gagement to paint a subject in fresco in the Painted 
Chamber or Conference Hall, some difficulties 
having been found to exist with regard to the 
lighting. 1,500. has been appropriated to the 
painting of twenty-eight whole-length portraits of 
personages connected with the Tudor family, for 
the Prince’s Chamber, of which fifteen have now 
been completed. Twelve compartments in the 
same room are to be filled with metal casts from 
models of bas-relief, the subjects relating to events 
corresponding with the periods of our history to 
which the before-named portraits belong. Eleven 
of these models, by Mr. W. Theed, have been com- 
pleted, and ten, cast in metal by Messrs. Elkington & 
Co., have been fixed in their places in the Prince’s 
Chamber. Gibson’s statue of Her Majesty, with 
figures of Justice and Clemency at the sides, has 
been placed in the recess on the north side of the 
apartment. In the Peers’ Corridor two subjects 
have been executed in Fresco by Mr. Cope, and in 
the Commons’ Corridor two by Mr. Ward. Mr. 
Maclise will paint in fresco one of the eighteen 
subjects in the Royal Gallery, at the price of 1,0007. 
Mr. Dyce who had already completed, at the 
date of the last report, four frescoes relating to the 
legend of King Arthur, has ready a cartoon of 
large dimensions for another fresco of the series. 
For the Peers’ Robing Room, Mr. Herbert has 
completed a large cartoon for the subject of 
“ Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law to 
the Israelites.” 

Of the four colossal statues which are to adorn 
the pedestal of the Belgian Congress Column, two 





have been intrusted to the hands of M. Geefs, Pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Antwerp, viz. the Liberty 
of the Press, and the Liberty of Education. Of 
these statues the Liberty of the Press is finished ; 
the model has been sent last week from Antwerp 
to Liége for casting. M. Geefs represents the 
Liberty of the Press as a stalwart woman with 
severe countenance, expressive of vigour, determi- 
nation, and boldness. The left arm of the fi 
rests on a printing-press, while the right hand holds 
a wreath indicating that under the sway of a Free 
Press everything thrives and blooms. The statue 
is crowned with laurel, as a symbol of a brilliant 
popular victory; on its forehead shines the star of 
immortality. The execution of the work is pro- 
nounced to be masterly. 

The Wiener Zeitung contains a proclamation of 
King Otho, of Greece, by which the architects of 
all countries are invited to participate in the com- 
petition for the building of a Museum, at Athens, 
which is destined for the reception of the works of 
ancient Art which have already been collected in 
Greece, as well as of those which likely will be 
found there still. 

Prof. Lessing’s newest work—‘ The Arresting of 
Pope Paschalis’—has been bought by the King 
of Prussia for the sum of 10,000 thalers, and will 
be publicly exhibited at Berlin. Prof. Lessing has 
left Diisseldorf to live at Carlsruhe, whither he was 
invited by the Grand-Duke of Baden. He has been 
appointed Director of the Picture Gallery there. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
peas 


MR. and MRS. HOWARD PAUL’S Comic, Musical, and 
Fanciful Drawing-room Entertainment, “* PAT: HWORK,” at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY EVENING, at Eight (during 
Mr. Albert Smith’s absence abroad). Saturday ornings at 
Three.—Stalls, 38.; Area, 28; Gallery, 1a, No extra for booking 
places. The Salle is newly decorated. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


Ir is not exaggerating to assert that, whatsoever 
be the musical capacity, fastidiousness, or fatigue 
of the listener—let him have run the gauntlet even 
of singing, playing, or hearing—through so tre- 
mendous a London season as the one just over has 
been, there is an over-ruling ‘spirit and vivasity” 
(to quote quaint Lady Strange) about a Birmingham 
Festival which is to be found nowhere else in 
England—a completeness in execution and organi- 
zation—in the manners as well as the music of the 
meeting—which will compel his enjoyment. In 
certain points of selection we are at issue with the 
managers. They make too little of the Birmingham 
organ, and “too nothing” of solo instrumental 
music. It would be invidious to point out where 
we fancy the pruning-knife might have been applied 
to the list of vocal engagements for 1858,—but this 
could have been judiciously done so as to “make 
play” for Miss Goddard, or Herr Joachim, M. Halle, 
or M. Sainton, or Signor Piatti. A local audience, 
we know, is ill to deal with; but it may, and 
should, be led; and the Birmingham management is 
strong enough to lead it and sagacious enough to do 
so without vexatious pedantry.—Every three years, 
we may remark, in all its musical provisions, a 
greater regard for the general excellence and inter- 
est of the music produced than for the fashions of 
the hour, whatever those maybe. This yearit has 
further shown its liberality, by affording to an 
English composer such an opportunity as English 
composer was never before indulged with. We 
shall be glad, three years hence, — and so, we 
believe, will be the audience, now trained so 
highly,—to have some retrenchment of ballads and 
opera-music from the concert-schemes, in favour of 
a nightly Concerto. We now proceed to offer a 
note or two on the performances of the several 
days. The first part of ‘Elijah,’ brilliantly as it 
went off, gave occasion for comment and caution. 
It would be a pity should the perfect acquaintance 
of every one concerned with that magnificent work, 
—the splendour of such an orchestra and chorus as 
was collected at Birmingham (this year more 
splendid than ever), and the admirable disciplinal 
power of the conductor,—lead to the execution, on 
every repetition of the oratorio, being overdone. 
Yet something of the sort was the case on Tuesday. 
With a view, possibly, of exceeding the memorable 





performance of 1855, the majority of the choruses 
were taken at a tempo so much too rapid, as just 
that much to deprive them of due effect. A super- 
abundance of spirit (which, however, is a fault on 
the right side, our sluggish national taste and tem- 
perament especially considered), may produceresults 
resembling fever or levity. There is neither the 
one nor the other in Mendelssohn’s music any- 
where. The performance of the second act was far 
finer. The singers, one and all, did their best; 
but Mr. Weiss, the Elijah, would be wise were he 
to give his voice a little rest, if he means it to 
retain its once fine tone for a few years to come. 

In the miscellaneous act of the first evening 
concert, among the items claiming remark was, 
Miss Balfe’s singing of Pacini’s cavatina, “Tl 
soave e bel contento,” as a piece of execution super- 
fluously and indiscreetly elaborate. Signor Tam- 
berlik gained honours, in the War Hymn from ‘ Le 
Prophtte.’ Madame Viardot was in her fullest 
force in the scene ‘‘O mon Fernand,” from ‘La 
Favorita. The Overture to ‘Le Siége de 
Corinthe’ (Signor Rossini’s best overture) was 
magnificently played. The cardinal attraction of 
the evening, however, was Handel's delicious 
Serenata, ‘Acis and Galatea.’ We have now (re- 
ferring to what was said a fortnight ago) to speak 
in high praise of Signor Costa’s additions to the 
score. Those by Mozart—it was pertinently ob- 
served in the book of the words—are too delicate 
for a force so large as the five hundred players and 
singers at Birmingham. These by Signor Costa 
are enriching and supporting—nowhere intrusive, 
in nowise contradictory of the design, but com- 
pleting it for performance on a scale of which its 
maker never dreamed. We should enjoy to hear 
‘ Acis’ given, as it may have been originally, with 
a small and sweet chorus, and a player at the 
pianoforte as able as Handel to fill the gaps and 
to cover the nakednesses of the score; but Handel 
(as we said on the occasion of the Sydenham Fes- 
tival) is elastic. His outlines are so grand, his 
designs are so clear, his colours are so pure, that his 
creations will bear a magnifying as well as a dimi- 
nishing glass, and ‘ Acis,’ as was proved at Bir- 
mingham, is capable of being presented on a grand 
scale, so as to excite great interest. The choruses 
went superbly, and the singers were up to the 
mark of the choruses. In better hands the solos 
could not have been placed. Mr. Sims Reeves 
is peculiarly excellent in ‘Love sounds the 
alarm,” —no one in our memory having sung 
the tenor braruraus of Handel so well as he. 
Madame Novello gave “‘ Heart, thou seat of soft 
delight,” deliciously, and Signor Belletti was a 
Polyphemus, at once as agile and brutal, but without 
a tinge of coarseness, as it is possible to imagine. 
The skill with which this great vocalist gets the 
utmost out of his voice without ever forcing it, 
should be taken as a lesson by every singer who 
hears him. Mr. Montem Smith, the best second 
tenor of our acquaintance, was steady and efficient 
as Damon. 

The repetition of ‘ Eli,’ on Wednesday morning, 
was in all respects satisfactory, and confirmed 
every opinion conceived of the genuine qualities of 
the oratorio, as music alike sterling and charac- 
teristic, without strain or eccentricity. Some por- 
tions were better wrought out than they were 
three years ago—among them, the Chorus of the 
Revellers in the Temple. The concerted music was 
excellently ripe and finished. Most welcome, too, 
was the exchange of Herr Formes for Signor Bel- 
letti. Though the part of £li lies too low for the 
Italian artist’s voice, he is so consummately an 
artist, that not a note nor phrase was overlooked 
in which there was any possibility of his making a 
legitimate effect. The execution was as complete 
as the conception, was dignified. The oratorio 
seemed to please more even than it did on its first 
performance, and this, not only in those simpler 
portions which have already become household 
music, but in its more complicated numbers. 

Wednesday’s concert was less interesting than 
its predecessor : insomuch as it was more miseel- 
laneous. Among the choice things in it were Ros. 
sini’s Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ played incom- 
parably,—Madame Viardot’s rondo from ‘VL’ Ita- 
liana,’ This lady has been singing throughout the 
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week as she has never before sung in England, 
with a uniform force, evenness, and expressive 
deur of style and variety of fancy, which during 
Sais visits never failed to be indicated, but, some- 
times, were but incompletely exhibited. Miss Balfe, 
too, sang better than on the Tuesday : but execu- 
tion so profuseas hers demands regulation.—Among 
the novelties were Mendelssohn's Cantata, ‘To the 
Sons of Art,’ for male quartett, male chorus, .and 
brass instruments. This we like less than most of 
his late compositions; and the right effect of it was 
lost, inasmuch.as a chorus of two thousand singers 
is bound together by the brass instruments which 
accompany it,—whereas a chorus of two hundred 
is out-brayed by them.—Mr. Sloper’s duett ‘Old 
Memories,’ produced at his Concert, has been since 
scored by him, and proves more effective with or- 
chestra than with pianoforte accompaniment. 

We must reserve, for another week, our notes on 
the remainder of the Festival performances, adding 
merely a miscellaneous remark or two. This 
year’s Birmingham Festival will probably prove 
the most productive in point of musical receipts 
which has till mow been held in the town. For 
Thursday’s ‘Messiah’ every ticket was disposed of 
by Monday, and some days earlier an announce- 
ment was put forth that owing to the run without 
precedent on guinea admissions to that Oratorio, it 
was found necessary to do away with all the half- 
guinea, orunreserved, seats. The audience on such 
occasions it does the heart good to observe. Its 
sincere enjoyment and appreciation of twenty-three 
days’ work by a battered man aged fifty-nine, who 
died some hundred years ago, but whose “name 
liveth for evermore,” have something in them 
ennobling and inspiriting. They should act as a spur 
to every one with a spark of poetry in his souk who 
thinks of his art rather than of its immediate results. 
—Probably a larger number of healthy, intelligent, 
open faces and well-grown forms could be found in 
no other assemblage. We were struck more than 
ever this year by the comeliness of the inhabitants 
of this comely midland county—for comely is War- 
wickshire, in spite of the forges, chimneys, and 
cinder-heaps, which here and there blot the fair 
face of Nature by bringing up treasures from its 
depths. We were struck the more with this, it may 
be, because a late Festival experience tempted us 
to comparison. Not long since [Athen. No. 1596] 
we registered the impressions during a rapid flight 
across Belgium into the Rhineland for the Whit- 
suntide Festival at Cologne. The Rhinelander 
would have no reason to complain of a route less 
picturesque and characteristic than that one if, after 
reaching London (perhaps by the Thames) he took 
Windsor, Oxford, Compton (with its old house), 
Warwick and Kenilworth Castles, on his way to 
our greatest English Festival. He must, however, 
we fear, find something to envy in such a general 
musical excellence and (latterly) earnestness of 
execution as a Birmingham music-meeting affords 
him 


As appendix to this week’s notice, let us correct 
a slight mis-statement or two in the concert-books 
of the Festival, because the care and elegance with 
which they are prepared naturally causes them to 
be preserved as records. Into these the fewer 
errors that creep the better. It is a mistake to have 
said that the Cantata, “‘To the Sons of Art,” 
written for two thousand five hundred performers 
by Mendelssohn in 1846, and performed at the 
Cologne Men’s Singing Festival, was performed in 
the open air. The scene was the old hall of the 
Giirzenich. Again, when Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda 
Sion’ was produced at Liége the week previously, 
there wasno “‘indifference,” asis here asserted. —The 
Hymn, it is true, had been prepared with such im- 
perfect resources that on his arrival at Liége Men- 
delssohn declined to conduct it. To these things 
we can speak on the authority of eye-witnesses, 
and they will be found recorded in the Atheneum 
of the year.—One word more while on the subject 
of rectification ;—the passage of modulation in the 
‘ Lauda Sion’ which intervenes betwixt the numbers 
‘Sit Laus plena” and “In hac mensa” is merely a 
temporary matter to replace for the moment a verse 
which was withdrawn as not having satisfied 
Mendelssohn, and which he intended to re-compose. 














Lyczum.—On Thursday week this theatre re- 
opened under the management of Mr. Falconer, 
the author of ‘The Cagots.’ He commenced with 
a new domestic drama of his own, in three acta, 
entitled ‘Extremes; or, Men of the Day.’ The 
hero of the piece was to have-been represented by 
Mr. Leigh Murray, who however, it is: stated on 
the bills, neglected to attend the rehearsals, where- 
fore the author himself, solicitous to keep faith with 
the public, undertook the part. The new play had 
an extraordinary success. This was partly owing 
to the earnest endeavour of the author to pourtray 
the manners of the present time, and his constant 
introduction of topics now currently discussed in 
society, though not commonly on the stage. These 
manners, too, are local; the manners, to wit, of 
Lancashire millionnaires, in which wealth and fash- 
ion may be found unaccompanied by refinement. 
Riches, good-heartedness, and vulgarity are parti- 
cularly displayed in the family of the Wildbriars; 
the mother, admirably impersonated by Mrs. 
Weston, leading off the group in grand style,—and 
Mr. Emery and Miss Kate Saxon representing 
the Lancashire lad and lass most characteristically. 
The story—though not the situations—of Mr. 
Falconer’s drama is sufficiently novel. The basis 
of it is laid in the fortunes of two brothers. 
George Hawthorne had worked his way upwards 
from the condition of a labourer and inventor 
to that of a capitalist; but his brother, of 
@ more poetical turn of mind, had written the 
songs that were sung by the workmen, with 
no other recompense than their good-will and 
ready welcome to the bar of the public-house, 
thereby leading to habits of social intem- 
perance and improvidence, that separated him 
from the steadier and more prosperous George. 
Both, at the opening of the play, are deceased. 
George has left a large estate and much money,— 
the poor Manchester poet merely a deserving 
nephew, who inherits his father’s intelligence, hap- 
pily without his failings. The will of the former 
is read in the first act of the play, when we find 
that Nephew Frank and a Miss Vavasour divide 
the property on condition of marrying each other 
in the course of six months; or, in case of the 
refusal of either, the whole is to be inherited by 
the other; and, should both refuse, to be applied 
to the foundation of a charitable institution. 

Ill counselled by her mother and Sir Lionel 
Norman, Miss Vavasour enters into a plan for so 
disgusting Frank Hawthorne that he should feel 
compelled to reject her, and so forfeit his share of 
the property to her; but she plays her part so ill that 
Frank sees through it, and determines on a course 
of annoyance, retorting on her coadjutors badin- 
age which he had suffered fromthem. Ultimately, 
this state of things culminates in a quarrel with 
Sir Lionel, who challenges Frank to a duel; but to 
this the young lady pointedly objects, and it be- 
comes apparent that she begins to entertain different 
sentiments in regard to him, and the act terminates 
with a probability that the testator’s intentions 
will be realized. At length the time has expired 
allowed by him, and Frank Hawthorne, in order 
thoroughly to test the evident change of con- 
duct in Miss Vavasour, has made no advances. 
Miss Wildbriar, however, who, though a rude, 
“is a clever little girl” (for so she is labelled 
by the author), has discovered that Frank really 
loves the mistaken heroine, and takes care to 
place her proofs in the hands of the latter. The 
hero, meanwhile, is tempted both by Sir Lionel 
and the young lady’s mother to compromise the 
matter, but he turns a deaf ear to their interested 
counsel and keeps his own. The lawyer, on the 
part of the executor, then furnishes him and Miss 
Vavasour with blank forms of acceptance or rejec- 
tion; when the latter signs her consent and he his 
generous refusal. All around them think that 
now the matter is settled,—they are mistaken, 
for the time has arrived when the heroine shall 
show in turn the nobility of her character; and she 
declares before all, that, from the moment she had 
discovered Frank Hawthorne’s moral worth and 
intellectual merit, she had sincerely loved him, 
though hitherto restrained by pride from making 
the first advances. 

The outline we have given necessarily omits the 





lights :and shades that are distributed over this 
series of dialogues by the intervention of the 
secondary characters, whose under-play is con. 
tinually breaking in on the main action, and 
making a diversion in favour of the humorous 
and familiar. There is, therefore, a succession of 
inferior situations that interlace the principal. 
These, we regret to add, are, like the reading of 
the will, almost all referable to some i 
model. As in the play of ‘The Cagots,’ the author 

the situations of many operas; so in the 
present, he seems to have taken those of some half- 
dozen popular dramas, and, as the contributors to 
Annuals write illustrative stories —— to 
pictures that had soortonty done duty elsewhere, 
to have composed a new fable and new dialogues, so 
skilfully contrived as to introduce the old points 
of the scene and the usual well-tried juxtaposition 
of characters. But the play does in nowise depend 
on these situations: the dialogue, and that only, is 
its sheet-anchor. It is, nevertheless, to be regretted 
that Mr. Falconer should resort to these con- 
ventions, when, with his evident originality of mind, 
he might, as we think, have given us a play which 
should be as fresh in action as the present is in 
dialectic power, and, in many instances, in cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding all drawbacks, the public 
have received the new drama almost with acclama- 
tion; and it is due to his patrons that, in his future 
ventures, Mr. Falconer should give them the native 
produce of his own invention, in place of the more 
or less worn-out expedients already invented by 
others. 





Mostcat and Dramatic Gossrp.—The financial 
result of the Hereford Festival is a shade less 
desperate than seems to have been feared at the 
beginning of last week. ‘The Messiah’ appears, 
with its never - failing charm, to have brought 
matters round. There is still, however, a falling 
off from the sum realized in 1855,—and ‘‘one says” 
—(why not thus translate “on dit”?)—that the 
rie may possibly not be attempted again, and 
that “‘the Dean has done it all.” e name of the 
Dean—Dr. Dawes—stands so deservedly high with 
all believers in popular education, that we cannot 
but regret that his conscience should have taken 
the narrow and ascetic side of the question, to the 
point of attempting counter-influence,—if such has 
been the case. One word in regard to the per- 
formances of the Hereford Festival. Miss Vinning 
is universally credited with having sung very well 
on the occasion. 

English Opera at Drury Lane will commence on 
Monday week. — Sadler’s Well’s commences its 

i season next Saturday. 


There is no doubt that Mdlle. Piccolomini is a 
first favourite in Dublin. Last year, certain Draw- 
cansirs were displeased at the Athenceum because it 
laughed at the bird let down on the head of the 
lady, and the song with which she was greeted 
from the celestial regions of the theatre. This 
year, they have taken the horses from her car- 
riage, and drawn her in triumph to her hotel. 
By way of Italian gratitude to Irish warm- 
heartedness, Signor Aldighieri wrote a song of 
thanksgiving, which Signor Giuglini set to music, 
—the whole having been executed by poet, musi- 
cian, and public favourite, on an extra evening, 
devoted to a farewell performance.—It is said 
that other artists, who have fared less well, have 
taken farewell of Mr. Lumley’s company ; that 
Mdlles. Spezia and Ortolani, also Signor Via- 
letti—have accepted autumnal engagements in 
Spain,—that Signor Belletti is about to “take 
his ease” in Italy,—that Malle. Alboni is secured 
for Paris, and Mdlle. Piccolomini (as we know) 
for America. These secessions will make it dif- 
ficult for Mr. Lumley to perform opera in the 
country or during early winter. This no real lover of 
music in England, who shares our feeling in regard 
to “wandering minstrelsy,” or to cheap and im- 
perfect versions of inferior music, will regret.— 
Rumours are current that Lord Ward will possibly 
relinquish Her Maiesty’s Theatre, or close it. The 
foreign papers announce this, we perceive (on the 


authority, it.may be presumed, of: foreign artists), 
” announcing that«Mr. Lumley is “re- 
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cruiting” on the Continent. Were there any use 
in giving counsel, we might express a hope that 
his system of three years’ engagements will be 
abandoned. In a theatre which Jives by.and on 
its ‘‘stars” such “ permanencies” bear particulatly 
hard on foreign artists, and only serve to hamper, 


not help,.a management.’ We eould ilustrate this: | 


abundantly from facts within our knowledge ; 
but such illustration would merely irritate, not 
iif 


As an-instance of “the ruling passion strong in. 
death,” it is deserving of record that the last intel- 
ligible words uttered by Mr. Harley were a quota- 
tion from Shaks In the language of Bottom 
the dying sendlion « murmured, “I have an expo- 
sition of sleep comingon me.” Rumours are affoat 
that Mr. Harley has not, as might have been 
expected, died rich. He appears'to have ventured 
into some speculations, in which ‘the earnings of 
a long and successful life have been :dissi 3 
Some time since he alluded to the probability. of 
his falling baekon the Fund, of which: he:had-so 
long been the treasurer. 

Mr. Anderson commenced another series: of fare- 
well performances at the Standard on Monday; 
which, we believe, are designed to:extend over.a fort- 
night. Mr. Douglass acts.also on. some of the nights. 
in ‘ Ben the Boatswain,’ as an after-piece. For his 
week’s performance of this part at Drury’ Lane, 
Mr. Andergon. presented Mr.: Douglass with a 
draft for sixty pounds,—being the same rate. of 
remuneration which he himself receives from that. 
manager. 





MISCELLANEA 
<i 

The Vanhomrighs.—From. the ‘ Literary Relics’ 
and the correspondence of Bishop Berkeley, who 
was one of the executors, as well as a residuary lega- 
tee, to Esther Vanhomrigh (Stella), the last survivor 
of the family, some facts may be collected of interest 
in themselves, and strongly supporting the views of 
your correspondent [ante, p. 26] as to the improvi- 
dence of the family. The mother, it appears, died 
in London in 1714; yet her funeral expenses and 
other debts were not paid when Esther died in 
1723! On the 20th of July 1795 Berkeley thus 
wrote to his agent in Dublin :—“ You should by 
all means insist, carry and secure * * that Marshall 
should engage not to touch one penny of it till all 
debts on this side. the water are satisfied. * * Mrs. 
Hill has ‘been with me, who says the debt was the 
mother’s originally, but Mrs. Esther made: it: her 
own, by giving a note for the same under her hand, 
which note is now in Dublin. Mr. Clarke hath 
likewise shown me a letter of Mrs. Esther's (writ 
by him but signed by her) acknowledging the debt 
for her mother’s funeral. And, indeed, it seems she 
must have necessarily given order for that, and so 
contract the debt, since the party deceased could 
not be supposed to have ordered her own burial.” 
That Barthol. Vanhomrigh was settled in Dublin 
before the landing of King William in 1690, as 
your Correspondent conjectures, is, I think, proved 
by the following facts. her, as shown, was.of 
age in or before 1711—her father must therefore 
have been married in or before 1689, and he mar- 
tied the daughter of Stone, the Commissioner, 

brother to the Accountant-General of Ireland. 

T. 

Religious Trading Societies. — Loud andmany 
ought to be the thanks of the country booksellers 
to you for taking up our grievances and wrongs in 
the cause of certain charitable institutions. We 
look upon the Atheneum:as our organ, and I will 
ask you, tf you wish to be a friend to the bookseller, 
to give every publicity to the encroachments that 
are made upon our legitimate rights by these so- 
called charitable institutions. It has been my lot 
Within the last two years to attend several 
church-openings in my neighbourhood. Such 
gatherings are generally of the rich and influ- 
ential, especially when contiguous to a fashion- 
able bathing-place. My capacity upon one 
occasion was to assist the churchwardens in 
showing the congregation into their pews and 
afterwards collecting. the alms, and never was I 


XUM 


more astonished than when I found half the Bibles 
and Prayer-Boeks used by this fashionable congre- 
gation. were those either of the Bible Society or 
the Christian Knowledge Society, in their best 
morocco bindi 
evil: we have in our small town a Christian Know- 
ledge -Seeiety ,—which «has a -well-selected 
stock of faney-bound books. not. fit for the: brawny: 
hands of the poor; but.in:connexion with the same 
is carried on the National Society, which is for the 
supply of cheap :note-paper, ‘envelopes, and other 
stationery, also for poor, which is: also well 
adapted for the use of the rich. We have several 
clergymen in this neighbourhood who take pupils, 
every one of whom obtains, even to his 

his supply from: this National ye Not only 
this, but the depét is made.a kind of convenience 
for the-clergy to write their notes, to leave their 
parcels, and make their appointments. Are these 
the purposes for which the public intend their sub- 
scriptions? Is this the way the public’ money 
should be spent? Not only to them is:the injustice 
done,’ but tothe poor unfortunate booksellers and 
stationers;and ‘by whom but: by those to whom a 
solemn trust: is im and from whom we ought 
to ‘hope for a.better example. I heartily thank 
you for taking up our cause, and hope the cry will 
be universal throughout the land; and believe many 
will be the thanks that will be showered upon you 
for thus:advocating the:cause of —~ 

THE Country BooKsELLER. 


Decimal Coinage.—Y our Correspondent, “W.'T.,” 
in the Atheneum of the 7th inst., proposes— 
on the supposition thatthe. pound-and-mil system 
will eventually. be adopted—that the thick and 
broad rimmed penny now in use should for the 
present be declared worth five mils, and the thinner 
and narrow rimmed one worth four. This would 
be attended, in practice, with embarrassment, as 
many pence of both kinds are so much worn and 
battered that very often it would not be easy to 
make the distinction between them. The follow- 
ing plan would seem more feasible :—Let the 
pound be declared worth a thousand farthings 
or mils; let each penny, of whatever kind, be 
declared worth five mils, and each halfpenny 
worth two. This being done, let those who prefer a 
decimal system, adopt it, and those who still fancy 
the old method keep to it; let all parties call the 
coins by what names they please, and if new coins 
should be required as a result of the experiment, let 
these-be issued also, according to public necessity. 
Under this arrangement I suspect the old system 
would before long—and without any expression of 
discontent—be superseded, as the simplicity and 
convenience of a decimal system, which in multi- 
tudes of instances would immediately be adopted, 
become apparent. Example and use are worth all 
the argument in the world. By this mode, one.of 
two objections would be at once got rid of—the 
forcing people—as a consequence of the incom- 
mensurability of the two systems—to keep their 
accounts in a mode which they neither relish nor 
understand. As for the other, the alteration of 
the value of certain coins, it is a difficulty that 
must be met.sooner or later, and might, therefore, 
as well be grappled with at once. It is not a greater 
inroad on public right than is. made every day in 
many other instances with very scant ceremony, 
and not half so serious a one as the assimilation of 
the Irish currency, in which case I well remember 
that though the hardship (upon the poor especially) 
might fairly be thought considerable, the agitation 
the change created was so slight as to be of no 
public importance. A third objection is hardly 
worth notice, viz., the adaptation of the prices of 
goods to the altered value of money, as competition 
in this would soon effect a perfect adjustment. 
I am, &c., D. G. 
August 18. 
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We have to correct typographical errors in the names 
connected with the Junior Etehing Club. Those of 
““Wharf” ‘‘Leigh,” “Clarke,” and ‘Oates,’ should be 





Whaite, Sleigh, Clark, and Oakes. 


in, this.is not the. only | 


BOOKS A BARGAIN. 


——— 


HOLY BIBLE, Macklin’s Edition, with Plates 

large folio, blue moreconc oxtee gilt edges, 100 15s, fine set, 
ith. Plates. eath, 

type, 6 vols. royal 4to. rm extra a bl. mee 

BAYLE’S. HISTORICAL and CRITICAL 

PrcriomaRy, best edition, 5 vols. folio, bright old gilt calf, 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, or Lives of 


the most Eminent Persons of Great Britain relan 
vols. folio, half morocco, edges uncut, 31.108. ms acd 


BEAUTIES of ENGLAND'and WALES, by 
sions of the Mote ne rela orb tame nity calf, 5t. = 


MANT and.D’OYLY’S BIBLE, with Explana- 


tory Notes, Plates by Moses, layge paper, 8 vols., and 
Prayer, with Notes by Bishop Mant, L.p, together 4 vols. 
4to. uniform calf, marbled 3. hoe. . neces 


JONES (Sir William), The WORKS of, with 
Sevolenent, Plates, 8 vols. royal dto. calf extra, marbled 
BURKE'S (Right Hon. Edmund) WORKS, 
complete, 16 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 31. 38. 1826 
ANNUAL. REGISTER. (Dodsley’s), complete 
neral 


from commencement, 1758 to 1841 inclusive, with Ge: 
eo vols: 8vo. very neat’ set, full bound calf, uniform, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, complete from com- 


mencement, 1803, to January 1858, with all the Index Vol 
108 vols. 8vo. half-bound russia, extra marbled edges, and 3 
numbers, fine.set, 151. 158. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, complete from com- 
mencement; 1809, to April 1858, with the Indexes, in the 
original numbers, 204 numbers, 61. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S TRANSAC- 
foured, 10 vole royal sto. half calf, very neatew. se. 


PUNCH, complete to 1853, 24 vols. 4to. bound 
in 12 vols. cloth, gilt edges, 31. 10a, 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 
Eamech ome it, Reva: te rgent Runes fee 
13 vols. imp. 8vo. calf extra, marbled edges, 62. 108. 
LITERARY GAZETTE, from commencement, 
_ ym inclusive, 35 vols. 4to. uniformly half-bound calf, 
BARBAULD'S (Mrs.) Collection of BRITISH 


NOVELISTS, with Biographical Prefaces, 50 vols. 12mo. half 
calf, gilt, 42. lus, 


REES’ CYCLOPEDIA, or Universal Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, &c., illustrated with Plates by the most 
eminent Artiste, 45 vols. 4to. full-bound calf gilt, marbled 
edges, in 23 vols., 61. 68. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, Plates, 65 vols. 8vo. calf. gilt (two patterns), 31. 158. 


BEAUTIES of LITERATURE (Howard’s), 
consisting of Classic Selections from the most Eminent British 
and Fo Authors, with their Portraits, complete set, 40 
vols. in 20 vols. 18mo, half morocco extra (new), 32. bs. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, with Prefaces, Histo- 
rical and Biogra |, and a General Index, by Alexander 
Chalmers. Portraits, 45 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 31. 38. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, from 
commencement, 1665 to 1800, abridged, with Notes by Hutton, 
Shaw, and Pearson, Plates, 18 vols. 4to. half-bound russia 
extra, m. e., 3l. 108. 


HAWKINS'S (Sir John) General History of the 
SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MUSIC, Portraits and Plates, 
5 vols. 4to. fine copy, calf gilt, 41. 108, 


ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, 10 vols, 8vv. half-bound calf extra, m. e , 4l. 


MILLER’S GARDENER’S and BOTANIST'’S 
DICTIONARY, edited by Prof. Martyn, Plates, fine copy, 4 
vols. folio, russia extra, marbled edges, 30s. 


VOLTAIRE, CUVRES de, (Beaumarchais 
Edition), fine paper, 70 vols. large 8vo. calf gilt, 51. 58. 


BRITISH POETS, Chaucer to Blacklock, with 
Lives by Anderson, and Translations, 14 vols. royal 8vo. half 
calf neat, 22. 108. 


COOK’S (Capt.) VOYAGES, complete, 8 vols. 
4to. calf. gilt,and Plates, folio, half.calf gilt, 3. 3s. 

STEPHANI THESAURUS GRZCZ LIN- 
po Sw ence, Valpy’s Edition, 8 vols. folio, full-bound 


CLARKE’S TRAVELS in Various Countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, Plates, 11 vols. 8vo. russia extra, 
marbled edges, 3 5a. 


PENNANT’S LONDON, illustrated with 242 
Historical Prints and Portraits, bound in 2 vols, folio, russia 
extra, gilt edges, 51. 5e. 


Now on Sale by C. F. Husx, Bookseller, 
24, Haymarket, St. James's. 





A General Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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Third Edition, price 5s. 6d., of 
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CHEMISTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE, 
BY EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.LS. F.GS. 
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4to. fancy boards, 1s, 6d. 
WON’T and I WILL. By the Author of 
I *Qur Children.’ Illustrated, with 8 he coloured Plates. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 





Second Edition, enlarged and considerably improved, cloth, 5s. 


ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely new principle. A Story by FRANZ HOFF- 
MANN, literally translated, Med copnons Notes, and an Elemen- 
tary German Grammar, by Dr. M. M, FISCHEL “German Master 
to she Stockwell Grammar Shook *y aoe with King’s College, 


land The ‘pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly. »— Times. 
“ A great improvement in the art of teaching.”— Western Times, 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and Rolandi, Berners-street. 





CATHEDRA PETRI.—NEW VOLUME. 
In 8vo. (570 pages), price 14s. in cloth, 

HE SECOND VOLUME of CATHEDRA 
PETRI : a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books III. and V. (or Vol. II.). From the Close of the 
Fifth to the Middle of the Ninth Century. By T. GREENWOOD, 

Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
*x* Vol. I., or Books I. and IL, 8v0. cloth, 128, 

“ When complete, not likely to be d.”—Ath 





In 16mo. price 1s. 6d. in cloth, or in paper covers, 148. per dozen 
for Schools, 


DALES, BATTLES, and EVENTS of 
MODERN HISTORY. By the LORD EUSTACE CECIL, 
Coldstream Guards, 
“A usefyl and meritorious little work.”—Atheneum. 
“A most useful and opportune little manual.”— Press. 
London : C. J. Stewart, 11, King William-street, Strand. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, August 28, contains Articles on 
Agricaltural Improvement So- | Orchard-house fruit 
ciety, Iris Paulovnia, by Jas. Donald 
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iquerian Naturalist, review of Ha: 
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Pomol 

British Museum Pusatone, good Sede of 
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r Rose, Isabella Gray, 
Datura stramonium, poisoning Paul 

by Savings Banks, penny 
Drainage, metropolitan Schoolmasters, rural 
Education, rural Seeds, analyses of 
ae. ae: coloured, by wage 

fammond Cheat a ornamental, by J. B 
ng 


Farming, Iri a 

poets culture of Sorghum 

Food, a al Steam “cultivation, by J. A. 
Horticultural Society's Garden Williams 

Insects, Thorn Avsie, poisoning by 
Jones’s “Aquarian Naturalist Truffles, by W. Tillery 
Mulberry, w Vines, gra 





Museum, British Wireworm, cure for 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle andAgricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smi ithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re- 
turns from_the Potato, Hop, Hay, es Timber, Bark, Wool, 
and Seed Markets, and a complete a , with a 
account of all the transactions of the week, 

In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition is published in time for 
post pred Monday afternoon, containiog a Full Report of the 
Mark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 

ORDER of any Newsvender. — OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper. Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


e LID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of —- or gc Self- instruction. 


Author of the : History of Monitine and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs, 

“ Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’ 8 seit 
for brevity, clearness, and aan agg © attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add, that it is re- 
markable for its a3 So fool Jas neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation. >—Dublin U1 niversity Magazine, 

ir. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto— 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the sters 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the Saye Prefixed be the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of math 
for the glegance of their style as for mee correctness of their rea- 
Soning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 


2. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OSitroxs bs S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid; 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
Use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
Relueed — the First Six Books of Buclid, are illustrated in it 
ms arente propositions ‘iven as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
; are Cemonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
importa Ve volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
5 ndetss, — United Service Gazette, 
lated Key contains a collection of deduced propositions caleu- 
ed to make the learner familiar with the = properties of geo- 
metrical figures,”— Dublin University Magazi 





In feap. as eae 1s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
Hons printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


ttaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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Just published, the Fifth Edition of 
E ORCHARD HOUSE;; or, the Cultivation 
of Fruit = under Glass. By THOMAS RIVERS. Fcap. 
8vo. gilt lettered, 3s. 
London: adden & Co.; or post free from the Author, 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 





FRENCH SIMPLIFIED, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW 70 SPEAK FRENCH; or, French and 
France : Facts, Reasons, Practice. By A. ALBITES, LL.B. 
Paris, Preteen of French’ and History, Birmingham Pro- 


prietary School. 

“Incomparably superior.”—Atheneum. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
Albités, A Start in French and French Steps, 1s. 
Albités, French Genders Conquered, 1s. 6d. 


Albités, Phases de l’Histoire de France, 1s. 6d. 
London: Longman. Edinburgh: Menzies. Paris: Gali 


W ILLIAM ALLAY S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


4s. 6d. 
THURGAR’S Cones eae, and EASY GY GhaMMat and SYSTEM 
for LEARNING the ae LANGUAGE 


MOLE and JAMES’S SCHOOL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
me DICTIONARY, 900 pages, “strongly 


ongere ITALIAN and ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DIC; 
TIONARY, strongly bound, 


ao 
ROUILLON’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ROUILLON’S GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of FRENCH, 
Eleventh Edition 


ns TOUKIST’S FRENCH COMPANION, Fifteenth 
ROULLLONS EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
Seven ition, 38. 6d, 
London : William Allan, 13, Pat t 
Benham 





Colchester: E. 


‘ow. 








CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
Seventeenth Edition, imp. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 12s. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCEtothe HOLY 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT; or, 
a Dictionary and Alphabet is 
d, a Concordance to the book: Apocry w Edi- 
tion, carefully revised and corrected by the Holy Beriptures. To 
which is added, an original Life of the Author. 


London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





FIRST sane 2 -~onee 


NTHON’S (C.) ‘FIRST. LATIN LESSONS, 
es the most important parts of the Grammar of the 
Latin Languag ronetne er with appropriate Exercises in 
Translation; 7) Ww of a. for ue use of neers 
New Edition, re and co , B. Pe 
formerly one of the Classical ea of Rive’ 's College, Pam 
*x* A List of Professor Anthon’s Works sent free. 





ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 

for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

Itis the Lag wr of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on aes atical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
publte at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
8c ; to persons whose ee has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not di early life to such studies; and 
to Artistsand Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences re or 

- a and brought as near to our commonest as pos- 
demonstrations of propositions are made iain for the 
Saat a brief for the memes 300 he Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their s sir but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is oe 
sary and —- for a right understanding of ng and 
Science in its lead: Truthsand general aaa les. By George 
Darley, A.B. an dition (now ready). oth. 
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London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Ch id 


nea , Companion to the Popular omen jin whick 
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BIRDS OF EUROPE, AND THEIR EGGS. 
N blish: in Monthly Pa rice 1s., each containing 
% Four Deautifally coloured Plates Three of Birds and One 
‘£E8,— 
. A HISTORY OF 
thd BIRDS OF EUROPE, 
NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By C. R. BREE, Esq. 
The Work will be completed in about Fifty Parts, and will form 
a Supplement or Companion to Yarrell, Morris, Meyer, or any 
other Work on Bri Bird 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———— 


Shakespeare and the Bible, giv- 


ing parallel Passages from the Plays of Shakespeare and the 
Bible, showing how much the great Dramatist was indebted 
to Holy Writ for his Ber and Knowledge of Human 
Nature. By the Rev. T. R. EATON. Post 8vo. 58. (Ready. 


Handy-book of Musical Art, with 
some PRACTICAL HINTS to STUDENTS. By the Hon. 
and Rey. T. C. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. Crown ~~ 





Bertha Darley; or, Life in her 


oy - mates CURACIES. By L.H.B. Crown 8yo. cloth, 


“Cleverly and carefully written. The - caenahene are well 
oping — ite, as it comes under a curate’s observation, in a 
poor Popal ous district, is faithfully portrayed. The descri 
tion atthe Chartist rising in Yorkshire has a touch bat wen reminds 
us of Miss Bronté’s graphic narratives of similar ou’ 

yl 


The Chess-Board of Life. 
By QUIS. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“ After such an exordium, any praise we might have otherwise 
| ay Mey would now be supererogatory, for who would paint the 
y ?°—Athenceum, 


The Christmas Tree for 1859: 


a BOOK of sg og and AMUSEMENT for all 
Young People. re 16mo, full gilt back and side, with 
Eight Coloured ami other Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


This volume will be greatly superior to its predecessors, and 
no expense has been spared to make it the best Gift-Book of the 
season. 


The Adventures of St. George 


after his famous ENCOUNTER with the DRAGON. By 
W. F. PEACOCK. With Ten large Illustrations, crown 4to. 
cloth, 28, 6d., or full coloured, 38. 6d. 


Boldheart the Warrior: a Com- 


panion to the above. Same style and price, 





London: JAMES ) Beacmweon, Lovell’s-court, 





Paternoster-row. 


useful t 
numerous Cuts. ‘Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on . a ons and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. éd. 


4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both 
Planeand Spherical: with Porklor Freatia’ on Logarithms, and 
pow ion of Algebra toGeometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 

cloth 

Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to Univer- 
sity Ang mg 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater= 
noster-row. 


GMITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 
STRRROSCOES. 
ae yee wood.. #8 4 . 


Stereoscopic Photographs of of the Moon’ ou gins, from Meiien 
taken by Warren De la Rue, F.R.S. &. Es 
For ull description, see ‘Athenzum, Aug. hy ae 269. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY. —_ yaa ne FOWKE’S 
ERA pnented for and used b; Royal Engineers. 

T. OTTEWILL & Co. beg to _——_ the Publi that consider- 
able improvements have in this Cam 
have now undertaken re. 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
in use. The 10 by8 cont 
frames and focussin; with 3-in. 
the small compass of. To} ‘by Oy 108, by 34 inches — epee raer 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free on C7) 

T. OrrewiLu & Co. Wholesale, Retail an — t Photographic 
Apparatus Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, London. 


a IZED PAPER, carefally prepared 

THOMAS, Chemist, he, 10, Patt M ALL. Five- 

shilling a » aus of this paner. put up in suitable cases for 

posting, cai m be hia of pozente by stamps or 
post-office order, ‘. sRICHARD W. TH fOwas 


es — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 

Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

tion of PUTS tion, Xylo-lodide of Silver,’ sent free on receipt of 
two stamps for postage, or ma: 


be had bound on receipt of thirteen 
stamps.—Address R.W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c. 10, 


‘all Mall. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, &c., 10, Patt MALL, 
'e Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of Py id ER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic 
Kebntidet = de: XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER. eThis importaut 
Photographic preparation is extensively used at all the Photocra- 
hic Esteblishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledced. 
estimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant ae assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
as been uni niformly such pertect pie- 
tures combined with ‘the greatest rapidity of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any other kind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be at wholesale 
prices in separate bottles ; in “a —_ ity may be kept for years, 





seeeeeee 


























name and address, R s 
Mall, to counterfeit which is felony.—NITRAT. 
BATH for the above preparation may be alw: bape obtained of 
Boe ee ae, ORNISH. PneraneD TROM HE 
ingredi used.—CRYST . 

vInEeT ‘oo. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Heantive 


one Ie dries immed on and ri 
structions for Use anatis--CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Phetegreghic Stain: ade onl nature the 
d red with a red 1, bearing this 

ress, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, No. 
Mal Manufacturer of, of Pure Photographic Chemicals a nh Ap 
Lage 7% And “ee | d 

at le. 3s. 6d. each, through. Mesos Bawards As st. 

Paul's Churchyard ; and Messrs. Barclay & Farringdon- 








street, Wholesale Agents. 
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CRO; ES.—J. AMADIO’S cogent 
bo yore MICROSCOPE, nhnel Students’, 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAK ER-STRHEET, London. 














“ Both these are. from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and are Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714 
excellent of their kind, the more expensive eepesially insurances, in the FIRE and LIFE Departments at the usual 
rge a 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS—N ow ready, Her Majesty, go oa ; ital of On: Mi ion abe = 28 = per me ulated 
ee Imperial Family of Russia, Sir D. Brewster, and A be obtained at the Ofioes, oF kom any vot the in the 
. *x* A large Assortment of Ach tic Mi ‘ountry. ry. 
‘ METEOROLOGICAL INDIA. 
alee — — NSTRUMENTS, OF Procgpn in the ARMY and CIVILIANS 
INDIA i 
on xeauerrt se eee iy the MEDICAL INVALID A AND 
who obtained the only Prise Medal for GENERAL LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. The Rates of th 


dnstraments at the Exhibition of 1851, ant eépectlly ia) Mace names pare 
Minimum Thermometers, that they ‘have obtained three 
al Le 





'rince C rt, the Royal Observatory, Green 
in cenennien, ona 68, Cornhill. —An “iL OSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent on receipt of siz postage sta 


OSs, Oresmax, begs to inform those who 
. a he has carefully 
ana 


THE PETZVAL ORTHO-GRAPHIC LANDSOAPE LENS; 
and een a its construction and 
aphic a is - 


nte oped — cb f these Le: hi b 
ure 0! —} whic 

rranged to include bett both Land and Portrait com 

binations. *( See a Paper by A. Ross, in the 

Of August 1st, 1858.) 

Photographic Portrait_and Landscape Lenses of the ence 

-Construction, as usual. The Lenses give correct definition at = 

centre. and ond morgan SS of the o Titan, and have their visual and che- 


Great Rchibition - urors’ Report, p. 

** Mr. Ross pi Lenses for Portraiture a -* greatest 
intensity yet-produced, by reameieen the coincidenee of the chemi- 
-cal, ne and visual’ rays. The s eecien eeten is also very 

corrected, both in the eoumral and ebliqu 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in t. . xhibition. It 
is furnished with a double ocronase object-lens, about 3 inches 
bs se There is no stop, and the image is very perfect up to 

e edge, 











means of peed 
conseanent von 
can also be 


Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
penne is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
Price 20 os. exclusive of bottles, 

PO OSITIVE See gpa yen _ sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail. oe. pox 0z., 88. 6d. 

ALBUMENIZED APER, 174 ty i 11, “se. per quire; Waxed 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 12s. per pound ; Crystal do., da. : both 
dry hard immediate} without artificial heat.—Lenses and Ap- 
once et as own ture.— Pure Chemicals. 


nufact 
PRACTICAL HIN RAPHY,’ 
Third rye 3 per nome ls. ld. ae cee ‘ 


HOCKIN ve cone i 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London ate 3 289, Strand 7 ‘“ é 


ACCIDENTS OF caer DESCRIPTION. 
1,000, IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 6, PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
in Act provides that persons receiving compensation from 








Company, which transacts the business of the Delhi, Slimla, Northe 
West and other Indian ‘are lower than those of an: —— 
Office, while the Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, len 
and about fifty Up-country stations in India, afford every possibl 

facility for the he tenneaction of business. a 

rospectu ‘orms of Proposals, and ev: formation, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the iShiel Uttion Office, A, Pall Mall. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


JPeEDERICE DENT, Chronometer, _ Watch 
sett naa ice es Pg See 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchange. ent, 


No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


CELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR. 
ANTE: Madéles spicionsds sa Fabrique.”—WATH 
STON & BROGDEN, having been honoured with a Fire-cey 
Medal at the Paris { Universal Exhibition, ‘scoompanied by the 
above Setiering Sam semponttal ate the public toa 
inepection of eir GOLD ‘CHAT 8 ve assortment of 
JEWELLERY, all made on the premises. 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths, Manufactory, 1¢, 
Henrietta- , Covent-garden, W.C. Established a.p. 1798." 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each. 


>) Pisaes: 8 DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAGS; 
FISHER'S aaa and TRAVELLING BAGs, 
188, paseabion. 














ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLSAN SURaEE, LONDON, E.C. 


tuted 1806, 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President—J ohn Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


Dease Barnewall, Esq. Alfred Head, Esq. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
_ anes Life Association was established more than fift: 
"| years aaa principle of Mutual a the whole of the 
nefite Neing & the Mem . The surplus is 
ascertained ty —_ we 1d appropriated 0 solely to a reduction of 
the Aa and not t increase of the sum assu by the 
Policies ; the Mem being entitled to such reduction after they 
have been assured for seven years. 
The Society has paid.in claims more than 
And has Policies now in — Sepenantins to ° 
For the payment of which capital 
And a gross income, on "premiums and interest, ding 
more ethan. 00) 
Assurances may be effected for any | sum not exceeding 10, 0002, 
on the same life. 
The Society has no agents, and allows no commission. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


- Sees 
6,200,000 
2,660,000 





RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &, 
—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Parian, decorated Bisque 
and other ‘China, Clocks (gilt, * marble, and bronze), Alabaster, 
hemian Glass, ronzes, ‘Candelabra, ‘and many 
other Art-manufactures, all in the best taste, and at very mode 
rate p 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


M: SMEE & SONS 








tfully announce 





So ae eg bee 
use w are in e the 
Bedding Wa on fe 4 hod Kingdom 





The Spring Mattress (Tucker’s 's ty or “‘ Somnier Tecka? 
is rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — “Excellence of 
design and perfection of workmanship. ”— Morning Chronic, 
Mt of his stand second to none,”"~ 


Morning Advertiser. 
be ‘All t that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.”— 
“The Watches | here — surpass those of any other ie 











RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office, 37, OLD JEWRY, London, E.C. 
Chairman— William Tabor, Esa. 
Actuary and Secretary—Edwin James Farren, Esq. 
Policies effected without loss of Ssse;! formalities being carried 
ett at the Office every day, from 10 to 4; Saturdays 10 to 
Medical Officer daily at11. The Seeok assembles on Thurs- 
a sat — 12. 
may be obtained in connexion with Policies effected 
with the Company. There has been advanced in this respect up- 
wards of a quarter of a million since July, 1 
Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and other Forms, on licati 


ct this extensive and 
should send two stamps for ‘ BENSON’S ILLUSTRAT 
MPHLET iT,’ containing important information uisite in 
purchase == a Watch, and from which they can select with 
the greatest ce’ may A the one adapted to their use. SILVER 
WATCHES, {from 2 50 Guineas; GOLD WATCHES, from 
31. 158. to 100 Sane Dany Watch warranted, and sent, post 
— to Pe part of England, Scotland, ‘ireland, or bro ‘upon 


8 and Watch Clubs 
pon oe —Watches Exchanged or Repaired” 
MANUFACTORY, 33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.0, 
Established 1749. 


Those who cannot personally in! 
ye 








EDWIN JAMES FARREN, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa. 





ADVAN ee 
Mutual Ass: 
The Lowest rates o of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
—— WHOLE hy THE PROFITS divided every Fifth Year. 


Capital of 





pany are not barred thereby from meee fulld 
from the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 


pany can er. 

It is found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more 
or less injured by Accident yearly. This Company has already 

paid as compensation for Acciden 

Forms of Proposal and Pr: tuses may be had at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, and at all the principal re Stations, where, 


also, Railway ee TY alone may Sn by the 

journey or year. NO CHARGE FOR STAMP D 

Railway Passenques’ Aare rance Company. WM. J. VIAN, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, B.C. Secretary 





ORTHERK ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 tendon. 
Established i 
CAPITAL, £LmNTe. 
Amount of Invested Funds on 31st January, 1858, 386,0621. 38. 5d. 


Directors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Director of 
the National Provincial Bank of England. 
George G. Anderson, Esq., of Messrs. G. & A. Anderson, 33, 
Mark-lane. 
Thomas Newman Farquhar, Esq., of Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar 
& Leech, 65, soerastostzess. 
can James Kay, Esq., of Messrs, Kay, Finlay & Co., 37, 


Thread: e-street. 
Bir pmo KR. M'Grigor, Bart., 17, Charles-street, St. James’s- 
William 3 Miller pees Roe.,of of [Mem William Miller & Co., St. Peters- 


w ih, of M : 
— etenr Baa of rrr iaeemmntas teen 
Secretary—A. P. Fletcher. Vice-Secretary—Edward Fuchs. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST 
THREE YEARS. 

















1856, | 1857. | 1858, 
: & 8 d & 68 d. & 28 a, 
Fire Premiums ..| 77,850 19 9/ 91,306 3 6 101,230 13 6 
Life Premiums ..! 62,184 7 11/ 67,962 18 38| 75,920 7 9 





FOREIGN INSURANOES, 


— pee ee ADVANTAGES. 
ce allowed, without extra cha 

of the world distant more than 33° from the Equa = aman 
RE. Directors, having had all the es laces 
ractically po mph Shs — — 7 a peg advan- 

of Premium and Conditions, and a Discount 
is. lowed to Merchants and others eff I 
operat — ers — their own and corre- 


The Directors are Pe. a —_— 
open laces hich 
the Company is not lnmndy seecnstted ante ona =a 





£1,695, 
Soa its existence Pthe Society ‘has paid in Claims 1, 7540, 5000 
ma Bonuses have been added to Policies to 


the extent of 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged 671. per 
Cent. oi paid, and 397,000 





Policies in , 
The Annual Income exceeds 240,000 


In pursuance of the INVARIABLE practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within el 15 “ebro ye ot Brace. 
the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the - 
mies subject to the payment of such 

he he next D 


onto 
pe ae peters ogee: — in 1859. mn 

prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate 
in the Division in 1364 4 


ses and fui yer may be obtained on mpatica- 


tion to ANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





IESSE & LUBINS’s HUNGARY WATER. 
—This Scent stimulates = memory and invig the 





Fy anictor & Co., PATENTEES of the 

CTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS. &e., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive St a large variety of New Designs in the 
— Ch lass of Art which have x obtained for t! oon at the 


e e Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “Grande 
one awarded to the trade). The dou Medal was also a 
to them at the’ Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears rerannnr E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being _ by Elkington’ 3 Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quali 

2, REGENT-STREET,& 





and 45, Le ge gg 





DON; LLEOE GREEN "DUBLIN, and at 
MANUFACTORY > NeWH STREET, BIRMIN HAM 
and D =o post. Re-plating o— Gild- 
een meu 





DEN ER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A — variety of New and good Patterns. Best quality, 
superior taste, unusually low prices. Also, every description of 
Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the REcENtT 
ae ee ; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—C. omplete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, rf St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord: 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and “Horsley 
Fields, Weltubelagton 








22, bottles 108. case of six. 
Perfumery Factory, 2, New Bond-street. 


ys Nerar tte ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of, ee PORTMANTEAUS, with 

: SPATCH Sgete 
CASES, TRAVELLING 
other Articles for traveling. 





four Compart- 
WRITING and DRESSING 
» with square opening ; and 500 
By post for two stamps. 
J.W.&T. ALL Manufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM ‘FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 
(See separate Catalogue.) 18 and 22, STRAND. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


& PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


cS eae the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 





and all Roast Meat Gravies, i, — Soup, Curries,and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigeey properties enables ‘the stomach 
to ly digest the het 4 ‘daily use of this aromatic and 


delici 


Sauce is the habe Sold _by the Pro- 





MA4PPIN’S DRESSING CASES and 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Ap 
ment to the Queen — the only Shetheld Makers who supply the 
Consumer in — ber ondon Show Rooms, 67 an 
e, contain by far tne 
Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s TRAV ELLING Bags’ in the Wer, aoe Article being 
manu: under their own superinten 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING rove for ¢ Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two-Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid Leather. 
‘ aene eV aLLEES and DRESSING BAGS, from 2i. 12s. 
) 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from 32. 128. to 801. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite inspection of their extensive Stock, 
which is complete wi variety of Style and Price. 

A costly Book of — ngs, with Prices attached, forwarded 
by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON; 


Manufactory—Qouzen’s Curtery Works, SHEFFIELD. 





ry 

—— Lea & Perrys, 19, yee street, London, and 68, 
petigee Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 

London; and generally by "the principal Dealers in Sauce.— 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of * Lea & 

Perrins” are upon the label and a ans cap of the bottle. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be red, with the most scrupulous care and 
a by Messrs. THOS. and WM. HENRY, Manufacturi 
Cc Tr" It is sold, in battles price 28. 9d. or for 
la 8 stoppers at 4s. 6d., Stamp included, with full Lyeet wi 
use, by their somes "Agents in the metropolis, and thre’ 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless the 
on tamp, which is fixed over 
conk or stopper 


of each bottle. 
Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farring- 








don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newbery & Sons, ve 

Edwards, irhomas. Butler, St. Paul’s Churchyard + avory & the 

New Bond-street ; Sanger, Oxford-street ; ES pane of 
enders a similar 


Stamp HENRY S AROMATIC epipiT ¢ oF | a NP VINEGAR, ve 


invention of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine pi 


























IN, E.0, 





of the 





ICES. 


quality, 
iption of 


Cc. 





RECENT 
SAFES, 
d Prices 


28, Lord: 
*tHorsley 
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n of ‘that 
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SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c. Oxf Lendon, conducted in 
exnnerion with their “Manufactory, Broad-street, Birminghase. 
Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters t 
variety, iW in e Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds - ‘able 
Glass at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chandeliers, 
of new and elegant designs, for Gas, from 4/. upwards. A_ large 
stock of Foreign Ornamental Glass always on view. Export 
and Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


HOOTING, LOUNGING, or TRAVEL- 
LING. — Garments adapted for the "above purposes may be 
viewed in great tlre gl each being su ea — what is require 
and very moderate in costi—H. * ICcOLL, ‘Merchant 
Clothiers and — Patentees, 114, fe: hn 120, Regent-street, 
and 22, Cornhi 








FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 


ICOLL’S CAPs SUIT has been recently 
introduced by H. J.& D. Nicoll, and is made in various 
ials. All retain with customary Usefulness an unusual de- 

gree of novelty, together with moderate prices. The Havelock is 

an overcoat particularly well adapted for Young Gentlemen. . e 

Kilt and Highland Costume as worn by the Royal Princes ma. 

had here complete. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent- 
street, London. 





FOR LADIES. 


ICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 
CLOAK, will be found to afford great comfort, either 
for Excursions or Morning Wear. It somewhat resembles the old 
Spanish Roquelaire, but with a Capucine hood; it measu’ 
yards round the outer edge, and falls - graceful folds from the 
shoulders to rd Seat; it is ocmzponed of th -coloure 
material used for Nicoll’s ridi 
well adapted to canal du 
a-guinea less than the riding-habit. "To ‘obtain, the latter body 
of i ae fitting dress should be forwarded, but the Whe" Hiehten 
k can be at once sent to any part of the globe. Female atten- 
dants may be seen for Riding Habits and Pantalons de Dames. 


WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS. ig toe & SON’S Show Rooms contain a large 
assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use and 
for stoma imate handoome Iron aR s with Brass 
med ; Plain oe pesatends for 

Servants 5 verry a descri tion of Wooden Bedst fi 
jured,in Ma ogany, Walnut Tree ies np olished Deal 

and Js apanned, all teed rh ene, Furniture complete, as 

well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- |, 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 
as well as of 150 ga articles of Bedroom yor ge sent free 
by post. a HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and B ur- 
niture M » Tot Court-road, 


8, 1 . W. ' 


st or ag 























VICHY WATERS. 


ATUBAL MINERAL WATERS of 
VICHY.—The VICHY WATERS COMPANY, to whom 


the Freneh Government has ted the exclusive right of sale, 
bottle the Waters at the Springs, and import t! oe irect into 
England _ their genuine state; also, the Salts for Baths, ex- 


tracted from the 


Waters; ’as well as the caictautedl ichy 
Digestive Pastils. The above can be procured at the Depdt of the 
Company, 27, Margaret-street, Regent -street, and at all respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists.—N hose Waters which are sold 
at lower ey than 12s, per dozen Quarts and 88. per dozen Pints, 
are not the natural Waters of Vichy, but artificial. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’sS IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, E.C. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE, from 208, each 

Will estes Grate become universally used ? 

Its advantages over all others are as follows :— 

1. It effects a saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. 
H It more effectually warms an apartment than any other Grate, 

and requires much less —” 

3. It isacure for a smoky chimne: 
4. Chimney sweeping is almost catively avoided. 

An illustrated Prospectus, with several hundred testimonials 
and references, forwarded on application. 


Also, 
gt. for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL- 


ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. of the most improved construc- 
tion. These Stoves are invaluable for use in private dwellings, as 
they may be kept burning continually,—the fire requiring analy 
any attention, and the consumption of coal being a 
small. Much suffering and many diseases resulting from dam 
hess and variable temperature in winter would be avoided by the 
use of these Stoves. Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 
F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. General Stove and Kitchen Range 
Manufacturers, 42, POLAND-STREET, Oxford-street,W., Manu- 
facturers of Edwards’s Smoke- -Consuming Kitchen Range. 


Brat DOMO.” — Patronized b 
Majesty the Gaseny the Duke of Northumberland for Syon 
Hou se, Hin G. hes the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, 
Professor Lindley for the Horticultural Society, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton for the Crystal Palace, are Zoological Society, late Mrs. 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, .» of Dartford. 
PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. 
“FRIGI DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepared Hair and 
Wool, a perfect non-conductor of Heat ana Cold Paeent wherever 
it is applied, 8 fixed te’ ture. It is adapted for alt horticul- 
tural and dorieultural purposes, for preserving Fruitsand Flowers 
from the scorching rays of the sun, from vind, from attacks of 
insects, and from morning frosts. To be any req 
bogth, two yards wide, at ls. 8d. per anae oa of 
, HISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole and sole manufacturer, 
uty jilaty- -lane, Cannon-street, City, and of all Nurserymen and 
mate me = een the kingdom: “It is much cheaper than 


a From: Sir Watkin W. Wynn's ——. 
I have just laid out about, 14,000 plants, and 
Part under your * Frigi Domo,’ and have done so io e 7 three 
or pr four years years pane every one ‘who sees my plants is astonished to 
Ia thy and w a are Epo he use of — ee 











Her 


} identical Tndeed in ev 
ty 





rder.—Oct. 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETOsLF A, WINGEEY & CO.’S New Pat-, 


and Penetrating Toot ~~ Totapeting un- 
bleached H Hair Brushes, are Raven th Brushes — 
— Smyrna Sponges ever: 
omb, aud Perfumery for tne T Toilet. 
thorou hly between the divisions of the Testh and ye ron them 
— gp-the bairs never ose loose. M., Co. are 

makers r, and Orris 

gold in sablots (bearin their names and —— at _ each ; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated ine T owder, 2s. per box; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-stree t, London. 


OUTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
ve. a oe very superior, 248. a dozen. 
LIAMS, importer, 118, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, 
PRN Rd the foll wing on extrac te of letters addressed to him 
—eratnalss ph ise his coun ? - a Lord 8. 
“ The sample of she: approves.” 
From an cy = Saly 16, 1855. Mr.—— 
is much “rhswed with the * erry, 
Fro —* July td 1858. ~ pe your wine so much 
that we ‘have mentioned it % several peop! 
From Maj: “ July 21, 1838, Sir,—I very much 
approve of your South African energy 3 ; as I require wine, I 
write for more wherever I may 
H. R. Williams, Wine and Spirts Importer, 112, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, London, two doors from the Flower Pot. 


INE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY. 
WELLER & HUGHES’S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., 208. per Dozen. 
Pint Samples of either for Twelve Stamps. 
SOUTH AFRICAN CLARET, 24s. per Dozen. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, PALE or BROWN, 15s. per Gallon. 
“*We have tasted the Wines imported » Any Messrs. Weller & 
Hughes, and » our consti- 
tuents.”— Vide U' Gazette, August 7th 
“The inaveer cand gual ity of Messrs. Weller & Ba 's Wines leave 
nothing to be —indeed, they appear much finer than the 
ordinary foreign wines.”— Vide Morn’ lorning Post, August 9, 1858. 
Terms—Cash or Reference. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
27, CRUTCHED-FRIARS, MARK-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA of the true 

Juniper flavour, and precisely as it runs from the Still, 

without the addition of sugar, or any ingredient whatever. Im: 

perial gallon, 138.; orin one-dozen cases, 298, each, bottles and 
uded. Price-Currents (free) by by post. HENRY BRETT 

&CO., ‘old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


URS BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon,—Pale or 
n_ Eau-de- Vie, of = flavour and great purity 

every respect with those choice productions 0! 

istrict, 5 ae are now —_ ult to procure at any 

mio the r dozen. bettles and case included ; or 168. 
per fallow “HENRY BRETT & 60. Old Purnival’s Distillery, 
olborn. 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
[/euessess coD LIVER 


ked 
Get over the Pale varieties is cong ttt pare 
estened ool tet Spe EB arrested i inds of Co 

in innumerable cases w It 
poe’ oa! had been long and copiously ‘adminis evel hee ttle 


Sold in Iuperrat half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 49. 9d.; 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Yoten' 7 ‘signature, wie 
pd WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable 


Osh. 








TISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD. & Co. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


te) mM vt eUxU RIANT HAIR, 

ic. 2 — . " 
CRINUTRIAR, which is =H 4 WourELL aS 
stachios, &c., in ‘a few w and restore the Hair in boldness 
from wi ver cause, evant its falling off, irae en Weak 


Hair, and effectually Greyness i its 
the page ha it will cvert t Baldnee in after: life. ola [ acne 
1] be se: receipt of twenty- ae 


mists, price 2s., {4 ie — ry 
tage stamps, 69, Castle-stree Oxford-st: 
[enaee, ~Testimens le :-—“ Th have ordered its i yey of 
“* I have od at for Ag = years, 


cases with a De Walsh.— 
—** “afer” nine years” 





and have never heard a complaint of it.’ 
“* My hair is quite restored.” E. James, E. 
ite effects ai We Mea 








NOW THYSELF. —MARIE COUPELLE 
continues her vivid and int 
from an examination of the te of iedteaeniee in a style 
Perso: jus of uouiag: 
writing, stating sex and pe ies oe . 
[opden, and they ies Coupelle ro Caste ‘fall dgtail of the gifts, 
" ve per return t 
def: talents, tastes, affections, be., of the w rf “with 
other t 





ea, or thoes of any frien: 


ings calculated to be useful ‘through “Wen Srom F. N. 
consider your skill su: ng.”—C. 8. ‘* Your description 
character is remarkably correct.”—H. W. ‘‘ Your sketc 
r is marvellously correct.”—Miss F. “‘ Mamma says the 
pene ter you sent me is a true one.”—W. N. ‘* You have described 
m very 


NOW THYSELF. —KATE BUSSELL. 
an examination of the’ Fethon 
tempted ta) or thowe 0 of any a 
their writing, ‘aaing oc 
to Miss Russell, la, ‘arlingt 
<2. and a receive in 


her 
ce! 








aos, t, Lon- 

a day or Ly . full detail of the gifts, 

ons, &c. of the writer, with man 

useful ae life—From 8. 

any thanks for your truthful pee. rtrait."—B. W. “Iam glad 

yer opinion of her nace coincides with ‘my own.” —R. H. 
I fear h is truly as you so freely describe it.”— 
D. “* Mamma says it ioe very just, and not too good.” 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT 7 facet Thomson's celebrated remedy 

been successful i: da of cases, and is applicable to every 
variety of ioe ff or “double ra rupture in — sexes, however bad or 
lows = cure in ashort time, without pain 


tastes 
other things wathomaes to be 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by Syne of 200 Medical os to be the most 
effective i f HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often re in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while th — 
ing 4 ont ris supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 

oy detec! ted, - ee ee during sleep. A descriptive circular 





may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
it, on ~: circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sen to the Manufacturer, 


uB. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, BPR RAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in =e and inexpensive — aredrawn on = an ordi- 


nary stock Price, fro: 
SULIN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, sabi ponuits, eo London. 


HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. —Notice of el 
junction.—The ad lebrated Fish Sau 

ee = to a cnt none is genuine but that 

bears the back label with = name of LIA M LA; 
ZENBY, as oak as the front label signed “* Elizabeth ietakes 

and that for —_- security, on the neck of every bottle of the 

henceforward _oppear an additional labe) 

Pag reek, in green ant red, as follows :—‘* This notice will be affix ed 

mby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, 

= addition to mice well-known labels, which are protected against 

imitation b — injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 

8538.”—6, E ie s-street, Portman-square, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by he seek ee t 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent Samat for Acidity, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a mild aperient 
it is admirably adapted for * delicate females, parsiouand during 
tp the food of infants from turning sour 

during di 5 len. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
SY Pit forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
oad pit... and efficacious.—Prepared by Dinnerorp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists, (and grnedal 2 Agents for the improved Horse- 
hair Gloves and ee _ New Bond-street, London ; and sold 

by all Chemists h he Empire. 


AIR DYE, &c.—248, High Holborn (° »pPo- 
site Day & Martin’s).— ALEX. Rvuss’s HAIR D . 
He be —_ Colours with — trouble of ani wraps os 


and 108. 6d.: it free, in bla: 

stamps. oe ROSS'S ivaTR DESTROY ER, re 
removes ¢ yw Hair — he face or hands, without injury 
to the skin, 3s. 58. 6d., and 108. 6d. (free, in blank wrappers. 
for 50 stamps).—A. R. Rs GURLING FLUID saves the trouble of 
using curl papers, or a for immediately it is applied to Ladies’ 

or Gentlemen’s Hair, tiful curl is obtai : sent in blank 
wrappers for 54 stamps. 


A§ a MEDICINE b long highl y 
its curative powers in Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
Nervousness, and fete of the Liver and Bowels, COCKLE B's 

ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot too strongly 
having test of public —e for on for upwards of half-a- 
ry. pay 0 by Jam 18, New 
ond-street, and may had of all Medicine Veuders, in boxes, 
at le. 14d., 23. On, 48. 6d. 6d. and 11; 


























esteemed for 





the further use Trusses unneces- 

to hem in any pesto of, the world can have the senate, — 
tot “ post Bost free, = simpl = instructions for use. the Chiet 

108. in postage sta ‘ost-oftice Order payebiows aa go hief 

London a to Dr ‘Ralph Thomson, 28, Clarence-road 

ndon.—A Treatise on the Nature, Causes ty — 

fone me of psn nm f Hernia. with a large sclection of Testimonials 

cured, sent free by post for 4 penny postage stamps, 


ERVOUS MIND and HEAD COM- 
PLAINTS,—Eleventh Edition of 12 Chapters on this 





important subject, including ev es ect an’ Lspecdy Cure. 
of ervous Sym; v. WILLIS 

MOBLEY, late of Cambridge Universit ers wi hose treat- 

ment 35,000 sufferers have been c' rwarded by post if 36 


stamps are sent to the “Author's pk 18, Lweny ury-street, 
a London. “The ook Ww ave on nervous- 





ness. ge, Surgeon,—NOVEL OBSERVA TIONS, 

a Pamphiet on Nervousness, eas, franked in like manner if one stamp is 

sent. N.B. The Public are cautioned my name being "3 
The means of care are known only to 


by any other person. 
mysell. ” 





PERrece DIGESTION, SOUND LUNGS, and STRONG 
NERVES restored to the es without 
inconvenience, or expense, b: 


U BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other 
pecerenew and cures radically indigestion, dyspepsia, flatulency, 
on, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, acidity, heart- 
born, palpitation, diarrhea, Simeone, § cough, asthma, and con- 
samption.— No. , of ja, from the Right *Hon. the 

Lor — de Decies :—"* I have selved o considerable benefit from 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves — the ublic 

to y authorise the pub! lication of these lines.—Stuart d 

Cure No. 49,832: “* Fifty years’ indescribable agony trom dyspep- 
sia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness at the stomach and 





vomit: have been removed <4 Du 

Barry’s excellent Food. aria Jo! orthing, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfolk.” —Cure No. 47,121: Miss beth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Waltham ‘erts,acure of extreme nervousness, 
indigestion, afte Bhi low spirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure 
=, eoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a 
tho penny all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability — Cure No. 18,216 :" Dr. Andrew — of constipation, 


psia, nervous irritability. —Cure No. 34,210: Dr. Shorland, 
of dre ropsy and age —Cure No. 36,212: Captain. Allan of epilep- 
No. 42,116: Major Edie, of enlargement of the liver 
prostration of a th.—Cure No. 36,418: Kev. Dr. Min- 
ster, of cramps, spasms, daily vomitings —Cure No 26,418: 
Dr. Harvey, of diarrhea Sand debility.—Cure No. 39,622: Dr. 
Wurtzer, of consum ption.—Cure No. 46,814; Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
pacer, of two years’ diarrhea.—Cure No 54. ae Miss Virginia 
Zegu: mn, euned of con omegneten, after at aa a Lagetanes t— 
pv ted all hopes ery.— 3 wenty- 
ousness, constipation, — nection, and debility, from 





years’ nerv 

which I have suffered great efleckal which no medicine a 

aaa or relieve, here pom effe — cured by Da Barry) = we od 

ort ‘street, Lon 

No.4 ‘3 1,008 : Eight years’ , tS nervousness, sob with 
,. spasms, and nausea, have effectually cured by Du 

Barry's 's health-restoring Fé nod, * 1 shall be , to answer any 

inquiries. Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Kectory, Norfolk. 


In Canisters, cultably peeked 1 for ry 5 EY ont vite salt in- 
structions, 1 ty The 
12 ib. carriage f. fe on Feces vat tty 
BARRY DU “BARRY & , Regent-street, London ; Fort- 
num, Mason & Co. = to Her M ety 182, Piccadilly 5 
also at 60, Gracechurch-street; 330 and 451, Cheapside 5 
49 and oo Bishopsgate-street ; "63, 150, and 198, Oxia street. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


nee 


CURRER BELL (CHARLOTTE BRONTE). 





PIII 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL), 


Author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ ‘ Villette,’ &c. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


In One handsome Volume, post 8vo. with Portrait and View of Haworth Parsonage, price 7s. 6. cloth. 


[September 27, 





THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
LECTURES and ADDRESSES on LITERARY and 


y OPICS. By the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Author of ‘ Sermons preached 
Bor tAly Chapel, Brighton.’ Post 8vo, price 78. 6d, cloth, [September 27. 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Within and Without.’ Post 8vo. (Zn October. 


HOMELY BALLADS for the WORKING MAN’S 


FIRESIDE. By MARY SEWELL. Post 8vo. price 1s limp cloth, [September 20. 


GUNNERY in 1858; Being a Treatise on Rifles, Can- 
NON, and SPORTING ARMS. By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of ‘ The Gun.’ Demy 8yo. 
with Illustrations, price 14s. cloth. [September 15. 


The LIFE of J. DEACON HUME, late of the Board of 


TRADE. By the Rev. C. BADHAM, M.A, Post 8vo. {In October. 


TENTS and TENT LIFE. By CAPT. G. RHODES. 


Post 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 12s. cloth, {September 15. 


Now ready, 
SECOND EDITION. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES during the INDIAN 


REBELLION in ROHILCUND, FUTTEHGHUR, and OUDE, By WILLIAM EDWARDS, 
B.C.8S. Judge of Benares. Post 8yo. price 63. cloth. 


The CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE of the SIEGE of 


DELHI ; including an Account of the MUTINY of MEERUT. By the Rev. J. E.W. ROTTON, 
Chaplain — Delhi Field Force. Post 8vo. with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. Price 
108. 6d. clot 


EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN against the BENGAL 


SEPOYS. Pa COLONEL GEORGE BOURCHIER, C.B. With Seven Plans. Post 8vo. price 
78. 6d. clot. 


The PARSEES: their History, Religion, Manners, 


Customs, &. By DOSABHOY FRAMJEE, Manager of the Bombay Times. Post 8vo. price 
103. cloth. 


The CRISIS in the PUNJAB. By FREDERICK H. 
COORRE, at of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service. Witha Map. Pest Svo. price 
78. 6d. cloth. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


OLD GINGERBREAD and the SCHOOLBOYS. By 


the Author of ‘ Round the Fire,’ &c. With Four Illustrations in Oil Colours. Square cloth 
extra, price 3s, {September 27. 


UNICA. A Story for Sundays. Four Illustrations. By 


the Author of ‘ Old Gingerbread,’ &c, Price 3s. cloth extra. [September 27. 


RHYMES for LITTLE ONES. By the Author of ‘ The 


Servant’s Home,’ &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Square cloth extra, price 1s, 6d. [September 27. 


ROUND the FIRE. Six Stories for Young Readers. By 


the Author of ‘The Day ofa Baby Boy,’ &c. Sqnare 16mo. with Four Illustrations, price 3s. cloth 
xtra. 


By the same Author, 


WILLIE’S REST. A Sunday Story. 


tions. Price 28. 6d. cloth extra. 


Four Illustra- 


WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY. Four Illustrations. 


2. 6d. cloth extra. 


UNCLE JACK, the FAULT KILLER. Four Illustra- 


tions. Price 3s. cloth extra. 


Price 


NEW NOVELS. 


EVA DESMOND; or, Mutation. 3 vols. - 
his day. 


MY LADY. A Tale of Modern Life. 2 vols. 


(September 23, 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee, 


Author of * Kathie Brande,’ ‘ Young Singleton,’ &c. 3 vols. (Jn October. 


MAUDE SKILLICORNE’S PENANCE. By the 


Author of ‘ The Story of my Wardship.’ 2 vols. 





CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 





NEW VOLUMES. 
PAUL FERROLL. A Tale. By the Author of ‘ Nine 


Poems by V.’ New Edition. Post 8vo. price 2s. cloth. [September 27, 


The SCHOOL for FATHERS. An Old English Story. 
Pia GWYNNE, Author of ‘ Young Singleton, &c. New Edition. Poss Svo. price 
23. cloth. (In October, 


Already published in this Series :— 
JANE EYRE. By Currer Bell. Price 2s. 6d. 


SHIRLEY. By the Same. Price 2s. 6d. 
VILETTE, By the Same. Price 2s. 6d. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Ellis Bell. And AGNES 
GREY. By ACTON BELL. Price 2s. 6d. 
A LOST LOVE. By ASHFORD OWEN. Price 2s. 


DEERBROOK. A Tale of English Country Life. By 


MAKRIET MARTINEAU. Price 23, 6d. 


The above are in post 8vo. well printed, on good paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 





CHEAP SERIES OF ORIGINAL AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 





NEW VOLUME. 


THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. 
By LEIGH HUNT. With 45 Wood Engravings, Un October. 


Already published in this Series :— 
THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the ENGLISH 


HUMOUBISTS. Price 2s, 6d. 


MARTINEAU’S BRITISH RULE in INDIA. A His- 


torical Sketch. Price 2s. 6d 


RUSKIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY of ART. 


Price 28. 6d. 





The above are in post 8vo. well printed, on good paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 








Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”— to" a , 
Printed bp 2auue teen thes hee dressed to ““The Editor”—Advertisementsand Business Letters to** The Publisher”—atthe Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 


14, Wellington-street North, in said co 
Dublin.—Saturday, September 4, 1853. 


nm, W.C 
rmond-street, intheco. of Middlesex, at his office,4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane,in the parishof St. Andrew, in said co.; and published b: Jou® Francis, 
+» Publisher, at 14, Wellington-street North aforesaid.—Agents : for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for LnELany, Mr.John Robertson, 
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